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C. B. Prescott, Treas. : 
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: Solar Printing, 


Holyoke, Mass., 15. $. A. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER . 


For Platinum Printing, Bromide Printing, 


: U alley Pap Rinrreigy 











*“*Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1905” 
No. 1 Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1905” 
One-half Regular List 
**Valley Library Linen’”’ 
For High-grade Papeteries 
**Valley Paper Co. Linen Ledger 1905” 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
**Commercial Linen Ledger’’ } Lead all the 
‘Our Ledger’’ i No. 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and laid 
Cream Laid Linen and White Wove Bond 
The Foremost of No. 1 Linens 


**Old English Linen and Bond’’ 
Standard for Fine Commercial Work 


‘Congress Linen and Bond’”’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


**Old Valley Mills 1905’’ Extra-superfine 


“Valley Paper Co. Superfine’’ 
As good as the best 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats Extra-fine quality 








THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED, 


Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 































i KS ZOPYRIGHT, 1903. 
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THE SAFETY MAILING CARD 


Unequaled for mailing enclosures flat 
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Henry 
Lindenmeyr 
@ Sons. 











An excellent quality at a reasonable price 






BROOKDALE 
LINEN BOND 


Wove and Crash Finish — Carried 


in stock in white and eleven colors 

































Paper 
Warehouses 


32 to 36 Bleecker Street 
20 BeeKman Street 


New York 











HERE IS AN ARTICLE 


that should interest every concern making 
Calendars, Advertising Novelties and various 
styles of printed and lithographed work. 





We originated 


The Safety Mailing Card 


a dozen years ago, and since then our orders have been 
constantly on the increase. 

The device is designed for mailing purposes, and con- 
sists of a stout sheet of ‘‘cel/ular board’’ to which is 
attached a manila envelope of excellent quality. Saves the 
consumer time, money and inconvenience, and we sell the 
goods to the printer at very attractive rates. 

In applying for estimates, kindly give measurements of 
enclosures and runs of a size. 


The THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
Prince and Concord Sts., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Factories also at BOSTON, MASS., and BROOKVILLE, IND. 
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The Pioneer Corrugated Paper House 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 
JW.BUTLER PAPER CO. 
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SIMPLEX | Type iat 








Oo” Just One Instance 


Showing how the Simplex saves money, increases business, decreases competition, 
makes better papers, etc., while in reality costing nothing. 


Following tells the story of the situation at Lakefield, Minn: 











Steps of Progress 


of the 
Lakefield Standard 


January 23, 1902 — 


Installed a Simplex One-Man Type 
Setter. : 


April 25, 1903 — 
Bought a building for its plant. 


May 24, 1904 — 


Bought out a competitor who found 
the pace too swift after installation 
of Simplex machine. 


October 10, 1905 — 


Last payment made on the Simplex, 
with the net result that it had paid 
its own way, and in reality cost 
nothing. 





Read this letter —_ 


What the publishers of the LAXEFIELD STANDARD say on the subject themselves 











LAKEFIELD STANDARD 
Crawford & Crawford, Proprietors 


LAKEFIELD, MINN., October 6, 1905. 
Tue Unirype Company: 

Dear Sirs,—It is a source of gratification to us that we have now com- 
pleted the payments on our Simplex. Whilst making these monthly pay- 
ments we have considered that the saving in wages to compositors has more 
than offset the amount of the payments, therefore the Simplex has in reality 
cost us nothing. Moreover, the Simplex has enabled us to publish a much 
better paper than we could have done at the same cost in wages to com- 
positors. Having discarded the ‘‘ready print” shortly after we installed 
the Simplex, and using little or no stereotype plates, The Standard has been 
in reality ‘‘a home paper’’ every issue. The result of this is an increased 
circulation by 50 per cent, with the consequent increase in volume and price 
of advertising. The history and progress of The Standard during the past 
three years demonstrate beyond doubt the great value of the Simplex in 
the country weekly newspaper office, even in the smaller towns. 

What surprises us is that so few of the publishers in this part of the 
country own a Simplex. It must be that its value to them has not been 
clearly demonstrated. We incline to this belief because when we ordered 
our Simplex three years ago we did so only after considering the matter for 
about six months. We think that by adopting different methods of reaching 
prospective customers you would make more sales. Whilst your advertising 
matter no doubt creates a favorable impression on the mind of a prospective 
buyer, a personal talk with one who had used your machine successfully 
would, in many cases, we believe, result in selling a machine. And, to our 
mind, the more machines you sell the better for the business of publishing 
country newspapers, as the Simplex makes better papers and results in 
weeding out those that are least creditable to the business and unprofit- 
able to their publishers. This has been the result here and in several other 
towns that we know of. 

Thanking you for your uniform courtesy during our business relations, 
we remain, Yours truly, 

CRAWFORD & CRAWFORD. 





Let us tell you all about the machine which gives such results, as well as our easy terms of installation. 





The Unitype Company 


148-156 Sands Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


200. Monroe Street, Chicago 





410 Sansome St., San Francisco | 
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HE printer with a taste for the 

artistic will find in Oly Hampshire 
Hond a field for unusual effort. There 
is no high-grade bond paper which 
begins to offer the opportunity for 
individual and distinctive treatment 1n 
color effects which @lv Hampshire Bond 
affords. The fourteen beautiful tints 
make possible this claim. 


There is no water-marked paper so 
well and favorably known to the best 
users of business stationery as @lv Hamp- 
shire Bond. Its popularity is catching. 


These two facts suggest that now is 
a good time for you to make a local . 
effort on a mutual basis. Write us. 


Hampshire Paper Company. 


The only paper makers in the world making Bond Paper 
exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Flat-Bed Web-Perfecting Newspaper Press 


Prints 5,000 to 6,000 per hour of either 4, 6, 8, 10 or 12 page papers 
WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 











Duplex Printing Press Co., Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 28, ’05. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


| Gentlemen: We have been in no hurry to report upon our opinion of the 
12-page press installed by you for us a couple of months ago, preferring to give it a 
thorough test after your erector had gone away and it was operated entirely by our 
pressman, which has been the case now for several weeks. 


We are pleased to say, however, at this time, that the press is giving perfect 
satisfaction =--in fact, it is a delight to every one in the office; to the circulator, who 
suffered most from our former lack of facilities--a fact we hardly appreciated -- 
because he can serve his carriers rapidly after going to press, and so get a much 
better delivery by them; to the make-up, because he now sends his forms to press at 
one time, and secures better classification with less work; to the city editor, because 
he has room for his news every day and is not restricted when there is an increase 
of advertising; and, finally, to the management, because every cog in the office 
machinery runs more smoothly and the output is immensely improved. 


We run from ten to twelve pages every day, and from fourteen to twenty pages 
on Saturdays. The changes in form are made with surprising ease and occasion no 
trouble. In fact, we have had no trouble from the very first that could be attributed 
to the press, and with our few weeks’ experience it now runs as smoothly and 
satisfactorily as could be wished. We had a visit only yesterday from a publisher 
who put in a stereotyping press recently, and who, after seeing the results we get 
from the Duplex, confessed that he had made a mistake. That we have made no 
mistake is more and more evident to us every day. 

































Very truly yours, 


PASADENA NEWS CO., 
| By, Lon F. Chaplin, Editor and Mgr. 











OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Michigan, 
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The Scybold Improved Holyoke Cutter 
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AUTOMATIC AND TREADLE CLAMP 





The Only Cutter Built with an INDEPENDENT AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
Cuts as Accurately as a Hand Clamp 

Our latest efforts will no doubt be appreciated by many users of cutting machines, who have long 
felt the necessity of a fast Automatic Clamping Paper Cutter which would be both practical and reliable 
for the finest and most accurate work, and at the same time have sufficient weight and strength to 
withstand the strain of modern demands. 

THE IMPROVED HOLYOKE WILL EASILY FULFIL EVERY REQUIREMENT. 
Built in sizes 34, 38, 44, 48, 54, 64, 74 and 84 inches. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory - DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BERLIN LONDON 
Manufacturers of High-grade Machines for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper Mills, Paper Houses, etc. 
Southern Agents—J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., ATLANTA, GA. THE J. L. MORRISON-CO.. Toronto, CAN. 
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Che Ault & Wihorg Cao. 


MAKERS OF 
LETTERPRESS, STEELPLATE 

ai COPPERPLATE AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
OILS AND DRYERS 


I M P O R T E R S O F 


LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 
SUPPLIES AND BRONZES 


SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


BAVARIAN BLUE LITHOGRAPHIC STONES 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
TORONTO CITY OF MEXICO BUENOS AIRES, S. A. 
LONDON, ENG. 




















Patent No. 768,375. August 23, 1904. 


THE CHAMBERS DROP-ROLL DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDER WITH KING FEEDER ATTACHED. 











The Chambers Paper Folding Machines 


have a successful business record of over forty years, while the 


King Automatic Feeder 


has now a proven record of nearly three years constant hard use under many 
different conditions. 





AMONG OUR CUSTOMERS FOR KING FEEDERS ARE 


Curtis Publishing Co Methodist Book Concern New York City 

Times Printing House J. J. Arakelyan Boston, Mass. ...... 1 
Mr. Geo. F. Lasher Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 
Historical Publishing Co ‘ Peruna Drug Mfg. Co......... Columbus, Ohio.... 1 
American Lithographic Co... : Egbert, Fidlar & Chambers....Davenport, Iowa.... 1 
Doubleday, Page & Co Inland Printer Co Chicago, III 

Williams Printing Co. ............ “9 : Kenfield Publishing Co........... << 

Chas. Schweinler Press 














CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Folding and Feeding Machines 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agent for Great Britain, W. H. BEERS, 170 EpMuND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 































































































VERY large Magazine or Weekly 
with the view of improving the quality 


g 








Messrs. 


P. F. Collier 
& Son 


of Collier's 











Presses 





Thus another of America’s foremost 
publishing houses, aiming to improve the 


typographic excellence of its great weekly, 
selects the CENTURY. 














The Campbell Company 


HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 


334 Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
1 Madison Avenue . . . NEW YORK CITY 
188 Fleet Street LONDON, E. C. 


























y | which has re-equipped its plant this year 
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of its work, has ordered CENTURYS 
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Te would recall 
to your mind 


that early in the year Mr. Frank 
A. Munsey ordered ten Centurys. 
This battery has now been run- 
ning for several months, and during 
this period the daily product of 
Mr. Munsey’s pressroom has been 
increased by nearly 33% per cent, 
while fine half-tone and exact two 
and three color register work has 
profitably been produced at a 


speed of 1,800 an hour. 


Thus does the Century 


make good. 
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The Campbell Company 
HENRY A. WISE WOOD, President 

334 Dearborn Street . .... CHICAGO 

1 Madison Avenue . . . NEW YORK CITY 

188 Fleet Street... .. LONDON, E..C. 
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Ask Yourself Why 


there is more high-class 
printing done on our 


“No. I PURE WHITE” 
ENAMELED BOOK 


than on any other grade 
of enameled paper, not 
made by ourselves. * # 


It prints better. Try it yourself 


Print the same cut on our No.1 and on 
other papers, you will then very readily 
understand its popularity. « s « « « « = 


Carried in stock and for sale by all 
Paper Dealers in the United States. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Champion Coated Paper Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 











THE HEAVIEST, SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT AND HANDSOMEST TWO-REVOLUTION. COMPARE THIS ILLUSTRATION WITH THAT OF ANY OTHER. 


THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. _ John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Suppiy Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; A. G. Elliot Paper Company, Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco. 














THE OPTIMUS 


THE OPTIMUS 


Good enough is not good enough. Make no mistake about this. Good 
enough always is an apology for that which ought to be better. Good enough 
is not improvement, but retrogression. It has no future. It is the password 
of the unsuccessful. 

Work is delivered as good enough. The customer pays a price that 
is good enough. Good enough keeps the business in a hole, and it is a good 
enough hole. Were service better, price would be better, and there would 
be more work to do. - The extra cost of the better would be trivial. But 
think of the satisfaction all around! 

Whatever is good enough is not worth while. It’s a back number; let 
it go. Get the better, the best. It is business every time. And the Optimus 
pays dividends! As a press it is not merely good enough; it is much better. 
It is not merely up to date; it has anticipated the future. There is today 
no work capable of fully testing it. It is the Best as a producer of quality 
and quantity. Only the Best is good enough. 


THE OPTIMUS 


SET IN BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER’S OLD ROMAN CONDENSED AND CASLON OLD ROMAN. 
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FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 


and a saving in wastage of paper. 


We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 





FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.”? 





Fisher Building 


CHICAGO 


FE. C. FULLER COMPANY 


28 READE STREET 


NEW YORK 


FACTORY 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 




















The WHITE 


Rapid Automatic Clamp 
Powerful Hand Clamp 
Accurate Foot Clamp 





x 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER EVER PRODUCED 


cH1IcaGco F,C. FULLER COMPANY NEW YORK 


The Smyth Gluing Machine 











MADE BY SMYTH MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Built on scientific and practical principles. Uses hot or cold glue, paste, dextrine or mucilage. Absolutely uniform application of 
any of the above materials. Automatic delivery of glued or pasted fabric, moist side up to conveyor. Simple, Rapid and Effective. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Fisher Builting EC. FULLER COMPANY aead 


CHICAGO 28 READE STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
. NEW YORK | 
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RELIABLE — 
Printers Rollers 


FOR 


Winter Use 


ORDER THEM NOW 


FROM 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


195-207 South Canal Street 


PITTSBURG 
ST. LOUIS 


21-23 South Third Street 


KANSAS CITY 


Fourth and Broa dway 


























NON-OFFSETTING 


40-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F. FE. OKIE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
U.S. A. 























This is the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 


Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 


also winners in their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 
We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 


market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 
Brilliant customers. Qur prices |. ee oe 
are moderate and E 
Cover Reds goods of the Ww orking 
highest qual- 
and ity at all Job Inks 


White that is times Dry Colors 
White 7 Varnishes 











Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 









THEY ARE BUILT WITH 
EITHER 1, 2 OR3 PUMPS 
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The Goss Stereoty ping 
METAL-POT and PUMP 


Be HE GOSS PUMP IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 
AN\© but is a successful machine in practical operation 
- in some of the leading newspaper establishments. 

















¢ By the old process of dipping with ladle, much 
time and energy was wasted. With the new method 
you press the lever and the work is done. 





@ The metal is pumped from near the bottom, insuring 
pure, clean metal, thoroughly liquefied, and of a character to 
make a close, sharp and well defined plate, which will make 
a perfect half-tone. 














i; PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


en THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


SIXTEENTH STREET and ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








the MONOTYPE 


@. THIS IS A LABEL attached in the Government Printing Office 
at Washington to proofs of Slug-set matter: 








NOTICE. 


Composition on this work 
was done on Linotype 
Machines. 


AVOID CHANGES 


@ VOLUMES are to be read in its laconic injunction to “Avoid 
Changes.” 

@ THE PRODUCT OF THE SLUG-MACHINE is a line-long 
stereotype; a line of words inseparably tied together, where every 
change of a letter means the waste of a line. 

@ IF A LETTER IS WRONG in a thirty-em Slug, you lose the 


Slug—and thirty ems of composition are gone to the bad. Therefore, 
with Slug-set proof it is necessary to “Avoid Changes.” 


q@ BUT THE PRODUCT OF THE MONOTYPE isa line made 
of single types; and a wrong letter in a thirty-em line means only 
the loss of one em or less. Compare this with the Slug method and 
you will find a saving of twenty-nine ems of composition. 

@ THEREFORE, you need never mark Monotype proof “Avoid 
Changes.” 

@ THE DIFFERENCE IN PROFIT is obvious. 






































@ THREE PROMINENT PRINTERS 








MONOTYPED BY THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO., NEW YORK 














THE MONOTYPE 
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Government 
Printing 
Office 
Inquiry 
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THE TESTIMONY OF MESSRS. J. J. LITTLE AND 
T. L. REDFIELD ON THE COMPARATIVE MERITS 
OF THE LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE MACHINES 








is URING the recent hearing of the charges brought 


ee 
, wel 


by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company against 
® the Monotype Company, through which it sought 

PEGs to induce the President to revoke the contract 

“=~ for seventy-two Monotype machines ordered by 
the Public Printer, many printers of highest standing were 
examined as to the comparative merits of the two machines. 
Among the number were Mr. J. J. Little and Mr. Tyler L. 
Redfield, of New York, and the following excerpts from 
the testimony of these gentlemen will be found of interest: 


MR. LITTLE’S TESTIMONY 


@ Being asked if in the matter of corrections there is any 
advantage in one machine over the other, Mr. Little said: 
‘“Well, it is very difficult to make corrections in Linotype 
matter as compared with Monotype. In the Linotype the 
unit is the line, and if there is a wrong letter you have to 
reset a whole line; of course, there is always a liability of the 
compositor making another error in running out the correct 
line. Whereas, in Monotype matter you can substitute a 
new letter for the one that is wrong, as you do with hand- 
set type.’? When asked which machine he should choose 
for turning out the Congressional Record (which is plain, 
straight work), Mr. Little replied: ‘I should use the Mon- 
otype.’’ And to the question: ‘‘What special classes of 
work are the two machines best adapted for?’’ he said: 
‘“The Linotype is best adapted to newspaper work, or work 
where there is very little correcting to be done, or work 
where the little burr might not make much difference in its 
appearance—what we should designate as the lower class of 
work. That is what we use it for.’” When asked in what 
other respects the Monotype is superior to the Linotype, he 
replied that ‘‘in the Monotype work you get a very sharp 
face,’’ and added: ‘‘We use it for making all sorts of tech- 
nical books, where corrections are apt to run very heavy. 
On the Linotype we could not do such a thing, because we 
might have to reset entirely.” 


MR. REDFIELD’S TESTIMONY 


@ Perhaps no house in the country does work that averages 
higher in quality than does that coming from Redfield Bros. 
Several years ago this firm installed Linotypes, and subse- 
quently threw them out and put in Monotypes. Mr. Tyler 
L. Redfield’s testimony is interesting reading to those con- 
templating the installation of typesetting machines, as it tells 
why he replaced Linotypes with Monotypes. 


















THREE PROMINENT PRINTERS 





MONOTYPED BY THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO.,NEW YORK 





















THE MONOTYPE 








When asked to compare the scope of the two machines, 
Mr. Redfield said: ‘‘We find the scope of the Monotype 
materially exceeds that of the Linotype; it is more elastic. 
We count on it for better work in a technical way.’ 

Being asked as to why he discarded Linotypes for Mono- 
types, he replied: ‘‘ Well, it came to a point where we had 
to have better composition, a better quality of work.’’ 

Then occurred the following: 

Question: ‘‘Was any criticism made to you as to the 
character of the work done by the Linotype machines?”’ 

Answer: ‘‘Yes.”’ 


Question: ‘‘Please state what it was.”’ 
Answer: ‘‘Well, we had a large publication, the ‘Outing 
Magazine.’ We found it impossible to do it on the Linotype 


satisfactorily to the publishers. We could not get good 
plates from the Linotype and the run was too long to work 
it from slugs.”’ 

Question: “‘Do you mean electroplates?”’ 

Answer: ‘The electroplates were never good. We had 
to keep sending them back again and again to be corrected 
for faulty letters.’’ 


Question: ‘‘Well, you set ‘Outing’ on the Linotype 
machine, did youP”’ 

Answer: ‘“‘I did not.” 

Question: ‘‘Did you set it on the Monotype ?”’ 

Answer: ‘“‘The Linotype was not good enough. We 


could not get the result, consequently we had to lay in 
foundry type and set the magazine by hand. Then some- 
body came along who had a Monotype, underbid us, and 
we lost the publication.”’ 


Question: ‘‘Mr. Redfield, did your house print this little 
book called ‘The Linotype in Book Offices?’ ”’ 

Answer: "Yes. = 

Question: ‘Printed from slugs of the Linotype machine?” 

Answer: ‘‘Yes.”’ 


Question: “How much time did you take to get this out?”’ 


nswer: resume that piece of work was in our hands 
A “Ip that p f work hand 
four months, designing, setting the type, and doing the 
presswork.”’ 

Question: ‘‘How much of that time was occupied in 


setting the type by the Linotype?”’ 


Answer: ‘Actually setting the type?”’ 

Question: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Answer: ‘‘I would be ashamed to tell you.” 

Question: ‘‘Mr. Redfield, how many recasts did you 


make of the type in this work (‘The Linotype in Book 
Offices’) in order to get the perfection attained ?”’ 

Answer: ‘‘That book was set probably six times straight 
through; each slug was recast on an average of six times to 
get perfect slugs.’’ 
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Inquiry 
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@ THREE PROMINENT PRINTERS 








MONOTYPED BY THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO.,NEW YORK 

















THE MONOTYPE 
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Norwood Press 
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Nictated. Norwood, Maar, oet. 28, 1905. 


Messrs. Wood & Nathan Company, 


Gentlemen:-I am sending you in a separate package, with my 
compliments, two photographs; one of our keyboard department 
with ten young ladies busy there, and one of the casting room 
showing the eight casting machines with the force which runs 
them. I thought perhaps these might be interesting to you. 
These young ladies are all doing mighty good work, and their 
proofs are quite as free from errors as those made from hand- 


set type. 
You might be interested to know that a representative of 


the competing machine visited me yesterday for the purpose of 
convineing me that the Linotypes were, after all, the machines I 
needed. I think before he left for Boston I had about convinced 
him that the Monotypes were by far the best machines for our 


purpose. 
Very truly yours, 





334 D 





WOOD © NATHAN CO. 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. HADWEN SWAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


ed 


311 CHURCH STREET, NASHVILLE, TENN. Representative for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 








MONOTYPED BY THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE CO., NEW YORK 
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New YorE Cry 
New York 


BROADWAY, 
Cable Address: ‘‘Parsobros,’’ 


257 


@ We are Export Agents for the American 
Writing Paper Co., West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 
and the Imperial Paper Mills of Canada, 
Ltd., having a total product of 700 tons of 
paper per day. 

@ We furthermore export everything con- 
nected with the paper and printing trades. 
It is possible that you may desire such repre- 
sentation. 

@. For home consumption we offer our well- 
known water- marked papers — Cleveland, 
Metropole, Caravel, and Lisbon Bond, Ledger, 
Ivory Wove, Superfine and Extra Strong. 

@ May we send you samples and prices of 
these papers? Both are decidedly attractive. 





@ Our ship comes in under ballast and 
clears heavily freighted, carrying our goods 
to all parts of the world. 





PARSONS BROTHERS 


New YorK SYDNEY HAVANA 
LONDON WELLINGTON Mexico City 
Care Town 











Printing Machinery. 


The 


Thousands of friends have 
been won for the Chandler 
& Price Machinery because 
the rule “‘It is better to detect 
than to have to correct’’ has 
been followed in the making 
of each machine. 


The factory inspection is 
most rigid, and neither new 





Across the Sea 


@ ‘We may say that your line of machinery has been handled by us with 
the most complete satisfaction we have ever experienced in dealing with 
We never receive any but the highest testimonials from 
all purchasers of your Gordon Machines, and it is most satisfactory to us to 
deal in a line about which we can give such a report.”’ 


Chandler & 
Price 
Company 


Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Printing Machinery 


nor standard designs are left Cleveland 
with defects to be disclosed Ohio 
by the printer. U. a. A 


comes the expression which ts 


echoed by other dealers in 
Chandler & Price products: 
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OUR FAMOUS BRANDS OF PLAIN BLOTTING ARE: 
Standard, Imperial, Sterling, Bankers’ Linen finish 














A Blotter that absorbs, with an 
enameled surface that stands the 
tests of printer’s ink and climate 








SoLD By LEADING PAPER DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 





WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 





Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Largest Makers of BLOTTING Exclusively in the World. 
RICHMOND, VA., U.S. A. 


. 








The Most Reliable and Efficient Press. oN a Sold on Trial and Guaranteed in every respect. 
Will do the work of any embossing press, and Mae oe _ hem tek _—2 operated by any person of 
en. ot Se eee Sees pee Fede oo 7 We furnish an instructor Free of Charge to teach 

Will do work that other presses cannot do at an pe nesgee Ag all the details of doing embos 
all.’ Our chuck will take a 5x8} in. die. The TOOL CO printing with our press. : 

. fe : Is sold strictly on its Merits. Ni ment r 
powerful squeeze and the pore holding on _ ee oiled aan < Cea ch ae i eg an a 
impression an instant or two, the same as dry 
embossing presses > (that are — gl R Oo mT p caret di iw purchaser and the operator has been 
ing book covers, photo mounts, etc.), 1s the rea- ' e i ee . ; gc gid) 
sot, why ot press produceemoracoirate, sharp. QRS ae ee 
1 pcg of — ae ee ee ae al PRESS V" , We have presses in successful operation in 

‘ a — twelve of our large cities. One St. Louis concern 
= a alone has nine, 


187 i ST. LOUIS F 
2187 & CHOUTEAU AVE WORLDS FAIR. ST. LOVIS, MO. 


A TRIUMPH OF SIMPLICITY. 


Our press has less than one-half as many parts as 
other presses of its kind, yet has every possible attach- 
ment for its convenient and successful operation, 
including the attachments for running two and three 
colors in one impression. Its operation is entirely 
automatic. The dies can be inked and impressions 
run in one or several colors. The wipe of our pad 
is nearest approach to the wipe given by the human 
hand. The ink feed and _ wiping paper feed, as well 
as everything else, can be quickly and easily ad- 
justed for the size die to be run. A 

Almost any letter head can be reproduced in em- 
bossed printing on our press; views of buildings, land- 
scapes, clouded, etched, ruled work, and fine lines of 
all descriptions, our press being so powerful and easi- 
ly operated large dies can be run as easily and almost 
as speedily as the smallest monogram can be em- 
bossed and burnished. 

Perfect registry of the die and counter is assured. 

Is absolutely durable. ; 

Produces the finest quality of work with a most 
Brilliant Gloss, in the various colors, for Commercial, 
Business and Society Stationery. Trade Marks, % 
Monograms, Art Envelopes, Bill Heads, Statements .°” 
and Cards, Pamphlet and Folder Covers, Labels and ~ 
Wrappers, etc., and a variety of work too numerous 

. to mention, for Bankers, Lawyers and Professional 
Roth’s Patents. Men and Women of all classes. Roth’s Patents. 


Illustrated descriptive pamphlet with terms upon application, to- B. ROTH TOOL CO., 
gether with unburnished samples of work done in ordinary commercial Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


ree Correspondence solicited. Est. 1857. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8. A. 
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FLEXIBLE PADDING GLUE 








HIS GLUE is an elastic composition warranted to remain flexible in 
all kinds of weather; it does not dry hard nor become brittle, nor 
adhere to edges of paper when taken from the pad. It contains no bad 
odors, but is sweet and perfumed. We make this glue in any color desired, and 


guarantee satisfaction. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND LOWEST PRICES, 
THEY WILL INTEREST YOU. 


WESTERN PADDING GLUE CO., Quincy, Ill. 











WE PAY THE FREIGHT 











Are you about to start a Newspaper or 


Buy one already started ? 
If so, you should have 


“Establishing a Slewspaper 


By 0. F. BYXBEE 


The latest work on this subject published. It is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. It is 54x 8 
inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00. Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 














The Inland Printer Company, Publishers 


116 Nassau Street, New York 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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RIGID IMPRESSION 


IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
in a press to get the best results in 
printing, otherwise your “make- 
ready” is wasted. In the & & & 


CHALLENGE-GORDON 
JOB PRESS 


you get an inflexibly rigid press. 
Our extra heavy platen, center 
impression screws, steel crank-shaft, 
and last, but not least, our flat 
forged steel connecting rods, give it 
that solidity necessary in the best 
printing, & & & & & Hh & 
Send for some of our samples. 





somo | Manufactured by THe CHALLENGE— | *£2sf00m.2"? 


EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 


























-Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1906 


NOW READY FOR SHIPMENT. 











LD LLL LL a 
gs d ~~ Monday Tursday cet Thursday = Friday pipetay Th 
S k cm? I < 3 6 ae 
oe "4 9 10 1 13 
wal I+ | (ie Cle (0) - al 
Prices. ag > 92 Df 2a 7s Cheapest. 
28 f 30 3T rade “4 ; craven: 


JANUARY FIRST MONTH 




















FORTY ‘SIZES AND STYLES. 


_ We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our 
reinforced method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. Shipments made the day we receive the order. 


Sample Book and Prices Sent Upon Request. 


THE SULLIVAN«PRINTING WORKS CO., 


COURT STREET AND BROADWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 























CMODERN 


Printing Establishments 


ARE ELECTRICALLY EQUIPPED 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC MOTOR> 


PROGRESSIVE PRINTERS 


have thoroughly investigated the matter of operating printing 
presses and allied machines by different methods, with the 
result that most of them have discarded the belting and shaft- 
ing system and installed Sprague Electric Motors. They are 
thus enabled to make a great saving in running expenses, while 
the gain in simplicity of operation, cleanliness and reliability is 
beyond estimation. The Sprague Electric Motors are especially 
designed for this class of work, and have been the means of 
enabling many a small printer to become a big printer. The 
motors are non-sparking, compact, have a strong torque, a high 
efficiency and remarkable endurance. To those interested in the 
subject, we shall be pleased to send a copy of our illustrated 
Booklet No. 2214 








Sprague Electric Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


527 West Thirty-fourth Street, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three- 
color printing where perfect register is absolutely 
necessary. New features have been added for facilitat- 
ing the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet 
Delivery which can be set to deliver the sheets printed side up, 
or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery in five minutes 
time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable speed 
crank motion which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving - 
the power required to compress the spring, at the same time 
making the motion more simple and convenient. 














C. B. COTTRELL © SONS CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. WESTERLY,R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
U. Ss. A. 


Representative in Mexico: 
U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
Callejon espiritu santo 9 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 
Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 
































































THE PEERLESS JOB PRESS 


All its movements are positive and do not depend on fast-wearing and ear-splitting cam rollers and 
cam ways in the gear wheel —the vital weakness of other machines. No adjustments are required 
on the Peerless. The most inexperienced can not put it out of order, for it is “fool proof.” Ail 

arts are made interchangeable with special tools and machinery. Strain-bearing parts are steel and 
odie than those of other presses. While the Peerless is unexcelled for profitable and rapid pro- 
duction, ease of operation, and superior quality of output, it should be especially remembered that, 
owing to expert workmanship, true principles of construction, and our unequaled experience of over 
twenty-five years in building, it gives the maximum of endurance with the minimum of wear. The 
Peerless is famous for long as well as good service. It is in constant use years after cheaply- 
built presses have gone to the scrap pile. Per year of service and per thousand of output it is the 
most economical press on the market. Over 8,000 Peerless machines in constant use. Send for 


1905 Booklet. Built in six sizes by 
70 JACKSON STREET 


PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO. ?iimvae ny usm 


Builders of the Peerless Gem Lever and Power Paper Cutters. For sale by all Dealers. Liebers & A-B-C 5th Ed. Codes 
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AS SUNS : for. Wipers for cleaning 
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Vig, ae ye assorted, are clean, contain all large pieces 
taht ba 4 and no objectionable matter. @ Put up in 
WaN4e Aas 
By Yi 100, 300 and 500 pound bales. Cost less 


than those you get from your local dealer. 
Write for prices, we know they will interest you. 


A. H. BLOoM Co. 


QUINCY 2 é# ILLINOIS 
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SPECIAL ROTARY AND AUTOMATIC BED AND 












PLATEN PRESSES 








Manufacturers Meisel Patent Slitter and Rewinder 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED ON SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Meisel Press & Mfg. Co., porchester, 





FOR PRINTING LARGE PRODUCTS AUTOMATICALLY 


Cash Sales, Manifold Books, Auto Register Rolls 


Boston, Mass. 
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Scott Lithographte Wresses 


ARE WELL KNOWN AND ARE 


wz En use all over the @torld x= 




















NS SCOTT 
87, | LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS 


For Fine Commercial and 
General Work. 








SCOTT TWO-COLOR 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS 


For Fine Color Work. 


Runs as Fast as Single Presses, giving 
Twice the Product. 








SCOTT FAST-RUNNING 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS 


50 Per Cent More Product. 
Printed-side-up Delivery. No Smutting of Sheets. 








ALUMINUM ROTARY : 


Is the Peer of any Rotary Press te — 
on the Market. Wa 


Easy to Operate and Easy Running. 











Our new style Fast-Running Stop-Cylinder Lithographic Press ts in successful operation in 
some of the leading houses. Examine it before ordering your next machine. 





SEND TO NEAREST OFFICE FOR OUR LITHOGRAPHIC AND ALUMINUM PRESS CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK OFFICE, .. 41 Park Row. WALTER SCOTT & Co. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, . 521 Dearborn St. 


ST. LOUIS OFFICE, . . . 319 N. 4th St. PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


BOSTON OFFICE 7 Water St. 








CAS &i2E ADDRESS, Wh LPS coetT, NEw York 



































HALF-TONE BLACK, 45. RED, 574. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Makers of High - Grade 
=PRINTING INKS< 


CINCINNATI « CHICAGO + BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA 





























=—{ HAMILTON'S > 








Photo-Engraver’s Copy Board 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 





O not mutilate that valu- 
able drawing or photo- 
graph by the use of thumb- 
tacks or nails. 
You can return all photo- 
graphs or drawings to your 
customer in perfect condition 


by using the 

— _Hamilton 
Copy-Holder 
Board 


These boards will hold any size 
of copy from a postage stamp to 
within one-half inch of full size of 
board. Groups can be arranged in 
any desired position and changed at 
will until the desired effect is secured, 
without mutilating the picture or the 
board. No tacks, nails or pins re- 
quired. . 


COPY BOARD IN USE — Photograph held in place with four springs. 


The little Steel Lever Clutch Spring 27 


A stiff, warped copy is held perfectly flat in any desired position without 
more trouble or effort than is required with flat copy. It will hold any thick- 
ness of copy, from tissue paper to % inch in thickness. If desired, a plate 
glass can be laid over copy and supported by the springs, if glass is not 


over % inch in thickness. ° 


There is a degree scale drawn in one 
Degree Scale corner of the Gael, with perpendicu- 
lar, horizontal and quartering lines, which are marked by 
variations of ten degrees. This is an important feature and 
enables the operator to locate the center, and he can break 
the pattern in reproducing the half-tone. This is an im- 
portant feature also for three-color work, as any operator will 
understand. 





Steel Lever Clutch Spring—full size. 


- As this board is not mutilated 
An Economizer wc use, it will last indefinitely. 
There is no expense for thumb-tacks. It will prove an econo- 
mizer in every particular, and will do better work than can 
be secured under the old makeshift methods. Boards furnished 
any size desired. We list them in a few standard sizes, which 
we carry in stock. After exhaustive experiments, we have suc- 
ceeded in producing a board which will not warp. 











PRICE-LIST 


12x12....$1.25 30x30....$650 18x24....$3.50 30x40....$8.50 
15x15.... 190 36x36.... 900 20x30.... 450 36x48....12.00 
24x24.... 480 40x40....11.25 24x30.... 550 40x50....:13.25 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Eastern Office and Warehouse 
SoBERS = RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





Other sizes at proportionate prices. 
Steel lever clutch springs furnished 
in quantities as desired. .12c. each. 








Main Office and Works 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Catalog and Book Folder 








FOR SMALL WORK 

















WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U.S. A. 


Agencies 
New York, H. L. Egbert & Co. Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 





























Will 
Lithograph 

or Print 
perfectly 
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anish Bond 


Is the 

most popular 
Bond on 

the market 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Wahkers of the Housatonic, Barrington and 
Danish Bond Papers 


HOUSATONIC, BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS 



























ACME 


WIRE STAPLE 





Acme 
B inder 
No. 6 


Patented in Europe 
and the 
United States. 





BINDERS 








Devices on the market’’ 


Operated by hand or foot power. 


Devices. 





“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 


Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 


Full information promptly furnished on application. 





ACME STAPLE CO. “2: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Dexter Folders and Feeders 








THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDER FOR TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES. 


Increases production, saves in cost of operation, insures perfect register. 


THE DEXTER RAPID DROP ROLL JOBBING, BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDING MACHINE. 


Folds 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages; also parallel 16’s and parallel 32’s two on. 
Range of sizes, 22 in. x 32 in. to 38 in. x 50 in. 


Folders and Feeders of every description. 


romero) DEXTER FOLDER CO, teres ncn 
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Dexter Bundling Presses 








2 


exTeno 


THE DEXTER HAND BUNDLING PRESS. 


THE DEXTER LIGHT DOUBLE HEAD POWER BUNDLING PRESS. 


Write for particulars. Shipped subject to trial and approval. 








S OLE A GEN ES 





Great Britain and Europe 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN Co., London, Eng. 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEX. Cowan & Sons 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, JouN Dickinson & Co. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban 





Write for Catalogues and Full Information. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


Main Office AND Factory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


Southern Agents —J. H. ScHRoETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Mexico — Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 














SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
Samples of Specialties in 


COVER 
PAPERS 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 


Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21 x 33, 
60 and 80 Ib. These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 


VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 


In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 lb. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17x22, 19x24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. 


TURNERS FALLS - MASSACHUSETTS 











¥,0,C 
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BUFFALO 


PRINTING INK WORKS 
BuFrato, NN. 












































“THE STANDARD’ MOTORS 








FOR THE ECONOMICAL DRIVING 
of Linotypes, Monotype Casting Machines 
and Gordon Presses, we have developed 
the Motor here shown. The idler pulley 
allows the use of short belts and provides 
proper tension adjustment. The wire- 
mesh enclosure prevents metal chips and 
dust from getting into the Motor, while 
allowing good ventilation. 

For Linotype Driving, the Motor is 
placed below the step and belted direct to 
the standard linotype pulley. 

We also have nineteen other frames 
from ¥%0 to 15 horse-power for all power 
uses. Send for particulars. 








THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


New York—66 Cortlandt St. BosTon—235-237 Congress St. PHILADELPHIA—730 Witherspoon Bldg. 
BALTIMORE—221 Park Ave. Cuicaco—1107 Fisher Bldg. St. Lovis—12 North Eighth St. 
Da.ias—Opera House Bldg. Los ANGELES—278 S. Main St. SAN FraNcisco—West Coast Machinery Co. 
































F late years printers have had to con- 
tend with a new feature in printing 
inks which are all right from the 

maker’s standpoint and also from the results 
obtained in the finished work, but create 
an old trouble with rollers in a new form. 
I am referring to the use of aniline in 
large quantities in some half-tone and 
book inks. 

The tendency of most coal-tar products 
is astringent, aniline particularly, when used 
in printing inks, resulting in the rollers 
almost instantly losing life and suction, or 
showing a dull leather face, slightly irides- 
cent, shortly breaking into hair-line cracks 
which soon show knife-like edges. Put 
your complaint up to the inkmaker when 
this happens. The presence of aniline in 
printing inks is readily detected. Space 
here would not permit the necessary infor- 
mation for discovering it, but if you are 
troubled as described, write to me and I 
will be pleased to give it to you. 








It Costs but a little 
Attention to become 


More Wise * % % %. 














rollers on low-class work. We have had so many 

letters ordering our “‘best’’ roller, regardless of cost, 
that I feel that our patrons could be more clearly advised; 
what would be “‘best’’ for one printer would not be ‘‘best’’ 
for another. Of course, ‘the best’’ is always the cheapest, 
but my interpretation of it is, the best adapted. 


[ November I advised against using our highest priced 


Most people call the most expensive the best—this is a 
mistake. The best apparel for a wedding would be dress 
clothes, for manual labor a suit of jeans. A suit of jeans 
wouldn’t be suitable for a wedding, neither would what is 
known as a cheap roller properly produce a half-tone; and 
aman sifting ashes in a dress suit would look ridiculous 
and be extravagant, and our highest priced rollers would 
be wasted on low-class work. Rollers being practically a 
suit of clothes, a better illustration for defining the difference 
in grades does not present itself. The cost of labor is the 
same to us, no matter which grade you order. Our effort 
is always being made to prevent your spending money 
needlessly, but at the same time do yourself and us justice 
by discovering your needs. When they are known, we will 
guarantee to produce a satisfactory roller. 

For half-tone and color work exclusively, order our 
“Star.” 

For all-round printing or for daily news work, specify 
“* Standard.” 

For ordinary printing, stick to the ‘‘ Crescent.”’ 


Uta %. Sr a 














BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


FOUNDED 1849 











ROLLER MAKERS | 











US 


WEWYORK «4.455% 
PHILADELPHIA - - - - - 


406-408 Pearl Street 
413 Commerce Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 
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This is the cover of the complete catalog of the new line 
of the BROWN & CARVER and OSWEGO High- 
’ Speed Cutting Machines, which are made in sixty sizes 
and styles, all to be kept in stock for instant shipment. 








‘CHE BROWN 6 CARVER | 
AND OSWEGO | 
CUTTING SXCACHINES 














Are made in over sixty different eal styles, eich the best 
of its kind, each the best producible, and are to be mes in 


stock for instant shipment. 
Our factory is the only one inking Cutting Machines ex- 


clusively and the only one making a complete line of Cutting 


Machines. 
In our new catalog you will find some new high-speed 
cutter which is exactly adapted to your needs. _ 


OSWEGO XCACHINE WORKS 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 





STYLES SIZES 
Bench Cutters. . . «~~ 16-inch, 19-inch, and 19-inch on Stand 
Lever Cutters. . . 23-inch, 26-inch, 30-inch, 32-inch 
Hand Wheel Drive Cutters . . 30-inch, 32-inch 
Small Power Cutters . « « 26-inch, 32-inch, 36-inch 
Hand and Power Cutters . . 26-inch, 32-inch, 33-inch, 36-inch 
Die-Cutting Presses. . «. ~~ 36-inch, 44-inch 
Hand Clamp Power Cutters .  . 34-inch to 84-inch, I1 sizes 
Automatic Clamp Cutters. .  . 34-inch to 84-inch, !1 sizes 
Automatic and Hand Clamp Cutters . 34-inch to 84-inch, 11 sizes 


Plain Automatic Paper Mill Cutters . 34-inch to 84-inch, I1 sizes 
(Also furnished with treadle) 
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THE ADVENTURE OF NICHOLAS FORD. 


BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


me N order to understand the curious 

situation which later developed 

in the Windsor Moor house, and 

to appreciate fully his peculiar 

relations with the Japanese 

papermaker’s daughter, and 

the agent of the Brazilian Republic, 

. we must follow the preliminary steps 

which led Nicholas Ford into that entanglement. 

It really began in August, when Nicholas, owing 

to a mere difference of opinion, found himself in 

search of another position. An expert collotyper, 

Nicholas had no mind to change his trade. But 
the trade held another view. 

Funds ran low. He visited the few collotyping 
establishments that remained to him with some 
regularity, till he no longer felt himself an appli- 
cant, but a mere social hanger-on. In October, 
after a tentative decision to seek other fields, he 
chanced an advertisement in the Herald —a fare- 
well wave at the vanishing skirts of Fortune. 

Fortune was evidently looking back over her 
shoulder, and mistook it for an invitation. His 
advertisement was answered by a Mr. Dean 
Bruner, who appointed a rendezvous at the Caro- 
lina hotel, and requested Nicholas to bring his 
samples. Nicholas came, found Mr. Bruner a 
most affable gentleman, of strictly moral and 
temperate character, with a decided taste for 
paprika in his soup. Beyond this, Nicholas would 
have found it difficult to describe his prospective 
employer. Mr. Bruner may have turned forty- 
three; wore an iron-gray mustache of unusual 
length; walked with a trace of the military in his 
gait, which was in a sense contradicted by the 
slight stoop of his head and a sort of concentrated, 
close-range gaze. Mr. Bruner ordered an irre- 
proachable dinner. He laughed heartily at Ford’s 
account of his parting from his late employer, 
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asked many questions, gave out many opinions, 
and, finally, with the coming of the demi tasse, 
delivered in an oracular but genial tone the fol- 
lowing speech: 

“My young friend, I perceive we shall get on. 
You are a man after my own heart—a good 
craftsman, an independent spirit; otherwise you 
would have returned to your former employer. 
You flaunt the colors of the true republic. Yet 
you are discreet. Necessity has found you — 
touched you, nudged you in the ribs with dam- 
nable familiarity; yet you have been silent. I 
congratulate myself, sir, on having met you.” 

Nicholas, not fully comprehending the drift of 
Mr. Bruner’s appreciation, kept still; whatever 
betide, he was still one divine dinner to the good. 

“From this day,” continued the older man, 
“you may consider yourself engaged. I have 
work for you that will tax your skill. It will 
also put your discretion to the test. Meanwhile, 
I perceive that it will be only proper for me to 
put an end to your immediate necessities. You 
will clear up any outstanding obligations, and pre- 
pare to remove to my house for an indefinite stay. 
Your wages will be satisfactory, never fear, my 
bucko. To-night you will take the Skelton inter- 
urban car, leaving Cross street at 9 o’clock. Get 
off at Dell Clyde. Walk north, skirting the old 
cemetery; then east one block; then south, 
returning to the station platform in time to take 
the next car. On this you will remain until you 
reach Windsor Moor. Again walk north, passing 
the third house on the left, and entering the 
fourth, which you will recognize by its white 
pillars and the fan-glass over the door. Knock 
here, and consider yourself at home.” 

Nicholas was too intent on the directions, and 
the money which the gentleman so trustfully 
advanced, to question them. Mr. Bruner, smil- 
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ing affably, prepared to take his leave. When 
Nicholas had assisted him with his overcoat, 
brushing aside the waiter who had been tipped 
into beaming complaisance, the employer leaned 
over and said in his ear, with a kind of chuckle, 
“ Discretion, lad — that’s the word. You are now 
the servant of the Brazilian Republic.” 


* * * 


The door of the house at Windsor Moor was 
opened that night by Mr. Bruner himself, admit- 
ting Ford, with his slender possessions in a suit- 
case. As he came in, his employer looked at him 
sharply; Ford, in no very cheerful mood, stamped 
the red clay from his shoes in the hall, regardless 
of the rugs; Mr. Bruner chuckled again, repeat- 
ing, “ Discretion, lad —that’s the juice for my 
money. Heavy road at Dell Clyde, eh?” 

Whereat a black-eyed vision in a dull flame- 
colored kimono came through the half-opened 
library door, laughing. Nicholas felt a swimming 
back of his eyes, and something curious happened 
with his breath. The lady closed the white- 
painted door behind her, and Nicholas saw her 
full. Japanese she was beyond a doubt. In other 
garb, he might have taken her for a Spanish lady 
of youth and fortune, yet the dress she wore 
suited her as if she were a figure in a Toyokuni 
print, all softened tone and chastened lovely line. 

“Prudence, my friend Mr. Ford — Miss 
Kotawa.” Nicholas bowed, more conscious than 
ever of the red clay. Miss Kotawa laughed and 
bubbled, “ Welcome, Mist’ Ford. You come by 
Dell Clyde? Ess. That’s Mr. Bruner’s idea of 
a joke.” 

They went into the library, and Bruner intro- 
duced the lady’s father, a round-faced Japanese, 
gray at the temples, who spoke English with some 
hesitation, and the same hint of an accent that 
marked the speech of his daughter. Old Kotawa 
took some interest in Nicholas because of his 
given name, connecting him with the cheery saint 
of Christmas, and inquiring if it were not near 
his “busy season—ess?” He explained Pru- 
dence’s name, and how it had been given to her 





by her English mother; adding that, as now 
appeared, it did not fit her at all—no. The Jap- 
anese and his daughter retiring for the night, left 
Ford and Bruner together. 

“ Now,” said Bruner, turning off the chande- 
lier lights and drawing up a chair, “ Now to busi- 
ness.” He faced Nicholas across the library table, 
and drew a long leather wallet from his pocket. 

“ First, I am employing you as an agent of 
the Brazilian Republic. Your employment and 
my business are alike secret; a whisper abroad 
in the air, and the spies of the Imperial party 
will be upon us — possibly with the assistance of 
your Government, more likely without. Our work 
is vital to the Department of Currency, sir. I 
should do you an ill turn if I concealed from you 
its danger. But with discretion, eh? And the 
pay is generous, sir, to a fault.” 

This prelude did not allay Ford’s perturbation. 
Mr. Bruner laid on the table three notes of foreign 
design, engraved with considerable lathe work, 
and proceeded with his explanation. 

“These three notes each represent a thousand 
milreis of Brazilian money. They are not stable 
in value—like your North American money — 
no. In London they are bought and sold as specu- 
lation — the Government goes up—down with 
the money; Brazilian paper, they call it. You 
understand? Now the smaller denominations are 
printed at the Government Bureau, at Rio Janeiro. 
The thousand-milreis notes were, but are so no 
longer. The original plates of this note were 
destroyed by the Imperialists. What does that 
do? It cripples the Republic in London. The 
Bureau engraved new plates, but they are not the 
same — then, too, there were the Imperialists — 
ah. So the Republic employs me, secretly, to work 
here in this country, and to engrave the notes, so 
that the speculators in London shall not scorn our 
Government. That, sir, is a note of the original 
issue. That, of the second issue. The third, my 
own issue, from the second plates. Tell me, sir, 
what difference do you observe? ” 

During this discourse Ford recalled the nar- 
ratives he had read of the loose ways of the 
Southern republics; the stories backed Mr. 
Bruner’s disclosure; romance sounded in it, and 
Nicholas swallowed it at a gulp. 

“ The first is richer in color,” he said promptly. 
“Tn the others I see no difference. The first seems. 
deeper etched. I don’t understand the trade, you 
know, but there’s surely a difference in tone, and 
in the character of the edge.” 

Bruner slid a small microscope across the 
table. 

“You are right. A mere shade, sir, but I can’t 
get it. The man who made those plates is dead — 
ah, but he was a workman. I can’t make it.” 
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“Perhaps a second impression, with the ink 
fairly dry —” 

“T could not hit the register of the lathework, 
not once in a thousand times, sir. Not with a 
plate. But if you were to run a collotype in gray, 
carrying only the heavy spots — a mere tint, eh? ” 

“How about the register? ”’ Ford insisted. 

“Tf I hit one in twenty it would serve. 
Besides, the tint wouldn’t be so uncompromising. 
We will try the experiment. Make me a list of 
what you will need, and I'll go in and buy it 
to-morrow.” 

Nicholas busied himself for a quarter of an 
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cooking in a dainty, epicurean style. No servants 
were to be trusted in the house, so Ford made 
himself useful in the kitchen, not unwillingly. 
Old Kotawa had possession of a large room on the 
upper floor; his work involved a few trays, roll- 
ers, and some Japanese instruments whose use 
was wholly unknown to Nicholas; the net result 
he obtained was to convert a stock of heavy linen 
bond into the peculiar, crisp, Japanese-feeling 
paper on which the notes were to be printed. 
That evening, and for three days thereafter, 
the supplies ordered by Bruner came pouring in, 
shipped in parcels with groceries, stationery and 





“THE MAN WHO MADE THOSE PLATES IS DEAD.” 


hour, and presented a lengthy list of apparatus 
and chemicals. ‘‘ You can get all this at McGregor 
& Anstien’s — all but the inks, and you doubtless 
have inks of your own. I have a lens in my suit- 
case.” 

“My dear lad,” purred Bruner, “you are 
singularly innocent of the ways of Imperial spies. 
Such an order, delivered en bloc, would cost me 
my life. Give me a list of dealers, that I may 
scatter the purchases, and get the stuff here with- 
out attracting the clumsy attention of the express 
companies. But that you may give me in the 
morning. I burn to see our experiment in prog- 
ress. Your room, Mr. Ford —this way.” 


* * * 


The next morning Mr. Bruner went again 
to the city, leaving Ford to make the acquaint- 
ance of the rest of the household. Prudence, it 
appeared, was in general charge, and did the 


what not, to Prue’s delight and Ford’s impatience; 
though convinced of their existence, he had yet to 
see an Imperial spy. 

After the return of the guiding spirit, the 
house settled down to work, each man in his spe- 
cial line; Kotawa, quiet, mysterious, smiling, in 
the upper room; Bruner, keen, patient, but yield- 
ing now and then to an attack of “ nerves,” in 
the large parlor adjoining the library; and Ford, 
when he had managed to get his shop in order, in 
the unused room adjoining the kitchen. At first 
the difficulties of the collotype plan seemed insu- 
perable. More than a gross of negatives were 
made and wasted. Bruner met the problem of 
register, as soon as they were able, by the use of 
numerous oil stoves and thermometers, to keep 
the temperature equal. The underlying gray tone 
added something to the result, but not enough; 
the same ink, used on the original plates, would 
have done as well. 
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After two weeks of experiment, a new set of 
negatives was made from the original note — 
Bruner’s most valued possession — and the exper- 
iments were carried on, one side at a time, instead 
of the work-and-turn form they had been using. 
Ford strengthened the gray of his tone form until 
it was near to black, but very dry. A few impres- 
sions failed by smutting the field, but in the end 
a run was produced which served Bruner’s pur- 
pose. Of the first day’s engraving over this 
impression, the run perfected eighty-nine notes 
which went into the drying racks without a flaw; 
and for three weeks thereafter the day’s work 
never fell below this number. 

At the end of this time Bruner began on the 
reverse run, and in an equal time successfully 
backed nearly half the total number; the drying 
racks then held notes for more than a million mil- 
reis: at the prices then current, a little over 
$200,000. And every note had passed the micro- 
scope; each was redeemable in Brazilian silver; 
each had its value, real but uncertain, on the Lon- 
don Exchange. 

It was still two weeks before Christmas, 
when a large box of chocolate in pound cakes, 
commercially wrapped, came in. Prudence deftly 
steamed open the wrappers, and, with Ford’s 
assistance, under Bruner’s watchful eye, inserted 
a few of the notes, protected by paraffin paper, in 
the package with each cake. The original wrap- 
pers were then sealed, and the box consigned to 
a London address, to the confidential agent of the 
Republic. 

The notes were no sooner out of the house 





NOTES FOR MORE THAN A MILLION MILREIS. 











‘* THEY’RE ON TO US.” 


than a terrible fit of anxiety fell upon Mr. Bruner. 
He spent his days in watching the doors and win- 
dows, and talked of nothing but spies, dangers 
and the “cursed Imperial brood.” He showed 
Ford, in a simultaneous burst of confidence and 
terror, the private way he had arranged for their 
escape —a devious track through the coal shed, 
a covered passage to the disused barn, and two 
parallel high board fences that led to a point on 
the prairie some distance from the house, pro- 
tected from view by a clump of willows; alto- 
gether a most unromantic passage, but one that 
promised secrecy. 

At all these precautions Prudence laughed 
delightedly, so that Bruner now and then lost 
patience a little, and fell into a gloomy silence. 
Prue was wont, on occasion, to chat with the milk- 
man. A new milkman appeared on the route, and 
Bruner forbade her to speak to him. 
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“Ess, Mist’ Bruner,” said Prue dolefully, “ he 
may be a spy — doubtless he is a spy —a very bad 
spy.” 

“Very true, my dear,” said Bruner. “ All 
spies are bad.” 

“ But he don’ look — bad.” 

“Tf we could tell by a man’s looks —.” 

“Vaery true. I can’t tell by his look —no. 
That’s why I talk to him. Besides that, I lig him; 
he’s a vaery nice, honorable milkman.” Prue’s 
accent on such occasions became pronounced, and 
her speech achieved a plain frankness that gave 
Bruner no little annoyance. 

A similar encounter occurred a few days later, 
when Bruner found tracks around the house, and 
evidence of tampering with the basement window. 

“They are upon us,” he groaned. 

“We live in the suburb,” said Prue. “ The 
burglars come—the common, ugly, awkward 
hoboes. They see our windows are lock’ and 
they go away; it is winter. They are cold. Yet 
they go away. Then you get chills, Mist’ Bruner.” 

This attempt never came to the ears of the vil- 
lage police. On the other hand, a positive order 
was laid down by Bruner, to the effect that no one 
should leave the house for at least three days. 

“We can never do that,” said Prudence. 

“Why not?” asked the engraver sharply; 
“ haven’t we food enough?” 

“Oh, yes,” she cooed, “ plenty — on’y we have 
no paprika lef’.” 

* * * 

That evening Prudence stepped into Ford’s 
shop and closed the door behind her. Ford looked 
up and smiled. She smiled also. 

“T think, Mist’ Ford, you better go way,” she 
said gravely. “I’m ’fraid you don’ understan’ 
about this place.” 

“Nonsense, Prue. Don’t you like to have me 
here?” 

“Course I like you—here. But—” she 
leaned forward, and spoke eagerly, her accent 
almost disappearing, “ Bruner may be right. You 
don’t know what you’ve been doing here. These 
notes you’ve been making —.” 

“You mean the Republic may not pay — what 
do I care? I’d rather work here, with you, 
than —” 

“Yes, I know.” She came up and put her 
fingers on his shoulders, looking him straight in 
the eye. “The Republic don’t know anything 
about these notes.” 

“Good God, Prue!” 

“ Nich’las, my. frien’, all these notes are what 
you call counterfeit notes.” 

He searched her eyes for the twinkle of a jest; 
they were deep as starless wells. “I never 
thought of that,” he said at last. 


“ My father — he never thought of that, either, 
but you see — Bruner can’t keep it from me. And 
—I can’t keep it from you.” 

Nicholas leaned forward and kissed her, 
swiftly; her eyes closed, but she made no sound. 
Then he stood off from her again, speaking as 
one just awakened from sleep. 

“You are right—I must get away. But I 
will never leave without you. You are going with 
me, Prudence; you are going to be my wife. I 
love you. So much is settled. We can’t leave now. 
You see, Bruner needs us. Have you told your 
father?” 

“That you love me? No. I just found out, 
you see.” 

“ About the counterfeits? ” 

“No, and you mus’n’t do that—never. You 
don’t understand my father — he’d want — what 
you call — suicide.” 

“ Suicide! ” 

“That’s his way; he’s always want suicide 
when things go wrong. Never tell him.” 

“T don’t just follow, Prue. You mean —” 

The door opened silently, and Mr. Bruner 
came in. His hair was disordered, his clothes 
powdered with coal dust, and his lips twitched 
back from his teeth, in spite of his constant effort 
to moisten them. He took two pistols from under 
his coat, and offered one of them to Nicholas. 
After an effort, he was able to speak. 

“Three men,” he said in a sobbing voice, 
“three men are in the barn; I’ve seen them; 
I’ve been in the passage. They’re on to us.” 

“ Collect yourself,” said Nicholas as quietly as 
he could. ‘“ They may be only tramps. Where’s 
your courage, man?” 

“ Courage —that’s all right for you — you’re 
young—and you’ve never been where —I’ve 
been. Courage — with the stripes and the step 
— courage —” 

As he spoke, the door bell rang with a sudden 
clamor. It was like a knell. The men stood fro- 
zen, and Bruner’s left hand slipped round his 
right wrist, and fondled it, as if something had 
hurt it. Then he sprang to the switch and turned 
off the light. 

“Come with me,” he said, and hesitated. It 
was plain that he did not know whether to brave 
the bell ringer or the unknown dangers of the 
secret way. 

Prudence took Ford by the hand, and led him 
to the door; she evidently had no doubts, but went 
toward the front hall. The engraver stopped in 
the middle of the kitchen, and waited. The bell 
rang again. They all stood still. There was a 
sound of a key in the lock of the front door. Prue 
and Ford advanced together, and came into the 
hall just as the door opened and a man entered. 
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THE DOOR-BELL RANG WITH A SUDDEN CLAMOR. 
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Prue’s hand was at the switch, and she turned 
on the lights. The stranger was shaking the snow 
from his overcoat collar. 

“ Hello!” he exclaimed, startled by the light. 

“You take strange liberties,” said Nicholas. 

“Beg your pardon,” said the man. ‘“ House 
all dark. Heard Mr. Bruner was away, you see, 
and I came over to see that everything was all 
right. I’m the agent of the house. Lot of sus- 
vicious characters around lately, and I was afraid 
the hoboes might have broke in. Sorry to disturb 
you, but I rang, and nobody came, so I came in. 
That’s all. Beg Mr. Bruner’s pardon for me. 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” said Nicholas, as he closed the 
door behind the man. 

They returned to the kitchen, turned on the 
lights and looked about them. Mr. Bruner was 


gone. 
* * * 


All the next day, which was the twenty-fourth 
of December and was marked by a blizzard, no 
news came from the master. But just as night 
set in a man came up from the village with a 
letter, which Mr. Bruner had charged him to 
deliver in spite of the weather. It was evidently 
written from the Carolina hotel, and read as fol- 
lows: 


Nicholas Ford, Esq., Windsor Moor: 

My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,— Sadly I bid you 
farewell— you and Prudence and Mr. Kotawa, 
for you are all folk after my own heart. But 
pressing business abroad will doubtless hold my 
attention for some time to come. Then, too, close 
application to work has told on my nerves. My 
constitution is not what it has been. A few part- 
ing instructions, and then I’m done. I would not 
advise you to burn any more coal for a time. I’m 
not reflecting on Prue’s housekeeping, but you 
will know what sort of thing to burn. The rent is 
paid until April thirtieth. If you need immediate 
cash, you may look in the copy of Spurgeon’s Ser- 
mons, in my bookcase. I may have left a few large 
bills, of the Government make. These you will 
need when you move your outfit back to town and 
set up shop. Or when you set up housekeeping 
for yourselves. I am informed that Brazilian 
paper is up, so I am hoping some old investments 
of mine will take care of my declining years. I 
wish you a very merry Christmas. Discretion, 
my friend—but I must ramble on no further. 
Believe me, Very faithfully yours, 

DEAN BRUNER. 





THERE ARE OTHERS. 


We find in our shop that your publication is a necessity. 
—The Upland News, Upland, California. 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 


BY GERTRUDE STILES. 
NO. IX.— CONSTRUCTION OF BOOK DESIGNS. 


EFORE speaking of the method of 
procedure of the book designs here 
reproduced, a general word as to 
the tools employed seems almost 
necessary. Failure to understand 
a design, or to know how to go about 
making one, is due more to a lack 

of knowledge concerning the means employed — 
that is, the tools, their limitations and their possi- 
bilities — than to a lack of originality or feeling 
for design. The means employed for the decora- 
tion of a hand-tooled book are so different from 
other modes of decoration that even a student of 
design might for a moment hesitate. 

“Tooled leather” is a term sometimes given 
to leather for portfolios, etc., and is often a com- 
bination of tooling, burning, carving and emboss- 
ing. The bookbinder, however, used the term 
only for his particular method of tooling — con- 
ceived and carried out in quite a different manner. 

The bookbinder’s finishing tools are small 
brass dies made into the forms of leaves, flowers, 
dots, rings, scroll devices and curved lines of 
various sizes and curvatures, called “ gouges.” 
Besides these he has the wheel for straight lines, 
and “ roulettes,” both wide and narrow of more or 
less elaborate pattern, for borders. The smaller 
tools, set each into a handle, allowing a firm 
grasp of the hand, are heated and pressed into 
the leather, leaving the exact impression of the 
leaf or flower. 

Many of these tools may be “stock” tools, 
always to be found in catalogues of bookbinders’ 
supplies, and are more apt than not to be adapta- 
tions or even direct copies of patterns found upon 
the old books of the best period of the bookbinders’ 
art. The scrolls and corners of Le Gascon, traced 
in his delicate dotted line, are great favorites, as 
are also the fleur-de-lis, in its varied forms, and 
the maltese cross; the oak leaf and acorn also are 
always to be found; and the worker at his bench 
combines these as his taste dictates. 

The worker, however, who goes in for extra 
binding, for some individuality of style, will not 
be content with these time-worn — though hon- 
ored in the wearing — patterns, but will make 
for himself some good, simple and usable tools. 
Flowers and leaves offer the most immediate and 
the best field for ideas in the designing of a tool, 
and the most successful tool designs are highly 
conventionalized. 

In the book design, the same little device, be 
it leaf or flower, repeats itself again and again, 
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and particularly in the all-over designs and of 
borders not made with a roulette—the entire 
idea may be contained in but a small section, 
which repeated gives the whole. Thus is there 
great danger of monotony and of an excessively 
stiff arrangement; and, contrary as it may seem, 
the arrangement is less stiff and less monotonous 
if made with tools of highly conventionalized pat- 
tern — of a pattern made upon lines conforming 
with the rigidity of the metal tool. 

The very character of the tool, a pattern 
incapable of change, incapable of variations of 
line, stiff and unyielding, insists upon a departure 
from nature’s flowing and ever-varying line. It 
were foolish to ignore this limitation and to insist 
upon a rose leaf or rose being faithfully realistic. 

In this very limitation, however, lies its great- 
est possibility. The brilliancy gained by a mass- 
ing of these strongly conventionalized tools, 
whether they be roses or some nondescript shapes, 
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HAND-TOOLED BACKS. 


the nice adjustment of open and solid forms to 
give the variety impossible to obtain in a single 
tool — is far beyond any effect gotten through an 
attempt at naturalistic rendering. 

In making an elaborate design, it is necessary 
to put the entire design on paper, making it the 
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exact size with all details accurately worked out. 
This paper is then pasted on the book at corners 
only and the book tooled through the paper. For 
this working design, a strong bond paper is good, 
something thin and tough. It is well to fold it 
many times, up and down and across; the creases 
thus made divide the space into lesser ones, and 
while these markings may not be used, they do 


ill 





















































REPEATED PATTERN. 


not interfere with the making of the design, and 
are often a help. 

Suppose that an “ all-over” design is contem- 
plated. I make a line, possibly two, all around 
the edge as an outer finish; then decide that I 
shall put the “ all-over ” inside a panel, not allow- 
ing it to come to the extreme edge. So I mark off 
the panel, and inside that my subdivisions of 
square or diamond shaped spaces for the placing 
of the tools which shall form the design. Use a 
hard lead-pencil for this, as only a delicate line is 
required; simply score it with straight-edge and 
folder. Select then the tools, and smoking them 
in a lighted candle, make the impressions where 
you wish them to remain. The black of the can- 
dle smoke makes a clearer impression than a 
stamping pad. 

In the making of a design, seldom can we say 
to ourselves: “‘ This is a book requiring such and 
such a treatment, tools of a certain size and char- 
acter, therefore shall I use this tool, make this 
space so, that border of such a width,” etc., reason- 
ing it out with methodical forethought. Often the 
designs which stand the best artistic tests have 
been made and reasoned about afterward. 
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In the “ Old Time Gardens,” by Alice Morse 
Earl (Macmillan & Co.), the color of the leather, 
a pleasing cool gray-green, was suggested by the 
green line bordering each printed page of the 
book. The book, when bound, was a fair-sized 
volume, requiring a rather showy tool, and per- 
haps because the rose is symbolic, in a measure, 
of all flowers, it presented itself at once as the 
successful candidate. The general plan of the 
design was helped on by the fact that I wished 
some good spaces of untouched leather. So the 
panel in the center was decided upon; and for the 
want of something better, we might say, I placed 
in it the two diamond-shaped divisions. The roses 
dropping in as they did brought into relief, not 
the diamond spaces, but the hexagonal prism — 
therefore the four corners were left untouched. 
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of the design. And this massing seems to me 
more effective, if spaces of untouched leather are 
given their proper value, than a design which 
dispenses itself more evenly and wholly over the 
surface for decoration. 

This massing is most evident in the souvenir 
book to Clarence Mackay —the heavier tools 
placed in groups of four at regular intervals in 
the border; these connected by the vine-like 
growth of stem from which spring the leaves and 
stems for both the large tools and clusters of 
berries. These berries being of white, on the 
venetian red of the niger morocco, form strong 
effects again with the large tool for the corners, 
where great strength is required. The center 
panel is blind-tooled. 

The designer, limited in his tools, works under 





Red morocco, with gold tooling. 


Myrtle green crushed levant; berries in red 


Sage-green levant, gold-tooled. 


inlay; gold-tooled. 


A word as to the placing of the roses — the 
slight irregularity of putting three instead of four 
in each space was premeditated. Four would 
have produced a symmetrical design for each 
space, and each space would have been separate, 
distinct and complete; by placing three, no one 
portion of the design is completed without the 
whole, thus held together and interdependent. 

The same general form is seen in the “ Chicago 
in Picture and Poetry,” with here stress laid upon 
the diamond spaces and the designs in them 
drawn and held together by the line of growth 
running up from the base, the whole connected 
and held to the border by the groups of dots and 
circles (inlaid with red upon olive green) at the 
intersections. In this, the maximum of gold effect 
is produced by the tools in the center of each 
diamond. 

The placing of strong tools — tools presenting 
much flat surface of gold—#in repeated group- 
ings will concentrate the gold and catch the eye, 
forming a basis of operations for the continuance 


both an advantage and a disadvantage. Espe- 
cially may this be true as to titles. The title may 
be a matter of some discontent to the designer if 
the book is thin and the alphabets in the tool case 
not many or varied in style. 

When the type is used in a type-case, the ques- 
tion settles itself into a selection of the proper 
size. If, however, each letter is used in a separate 
handle, and as a separate tool, and probably a lim- 
ited number of sizes from which to select, the 
question becomes one of artistic arrangement of 
the letters forming the title. Thus, it is often 
necessary to place the title on the front of the 
book, and to do so with any success requires its 
hearty codperation with the design. 

Douglas Cockerell has used a mode of decora- 
tion most effective and reasonable —a combina- 
tion of lines interlaced and tied, starting from the 
cords at the back and thus admitting of decoration 
in the spaces thus formed, and often a most advan- 
tageous placing of the title. 

Any ornamentation based upon the construc- 
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tion of the article to be ornamented is sure to be 
good, and some of Cockerell’s designs, also those 
done by another London firm — Sangorski & Sut- 
cliffe — laced and strapped upon the cover of the 
book, the borders or panels thus spaced off most 
beautifully and intricately tooled, with here and 
there a touch of color, are exquisite in the extreme. 
Intricate — yes, but only intricate in some little 
detail; the designs above all else are simple, sim- 
ple because every intent and motive is so readily 
discerned. 

In the “ Jenny,” my border space was deter- 
mined when the decision was made for a Cockerell 
mode of decoration; so, also, was the title and 
decorating space. And because at the time only 





Brown, uncrushed morocco, with inlays in 
green. 





Niger morocco, bright terra cotta color; cen- 
ter panel blind-tooled, border gold- 
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IN A BOOK OF OLD PLAYS. 


At Cato’s Head, in Russell street, 
These leaves she sat a-stitching ; 

I fancy she was trim and neat, 
Blue-eyed and quite bewitching. 


Before her on the street below 
All powder, ruffs and laces, 
There strutted idle London beaux 

To ogle pretty faces. 


While, filling many a sedan chair 
With monstrous hoop and feather, 

In paint and powder, London’s fair 
Went trooping past together. 


Swift, Addison and Pope, mayhap 
They sauntered slowly past her, 
Or printer’s boy, with gown and cap 
- For Steele, went trotting faster. 





Olive-green morocco, with berries in margin 


inlaid in red; gold-tooled. 


tooled, with white dots. 


this size of letter, which I freely admit is too 
small, was available — the title must be upheld 
and supported by some decoration — which was 
done by tools not too strong to make the small 
letters too evident. 

The “Rasselas” is another example of the 
lacing-in idea, and in the “ Ballads” of Thack- 
eray, the panel is filled with a very simple all-over 
design, the strong tools massed in groups of four 
inside each square; the rings are of green inlay, 
the book covered in brown. 





NEW TO HIM. 
Subscriber — Why don’t you publish society intelligence 
in your paper? 
Editor — Society intelligence! 
such a thing. 


Why, I never heard of 





HAVING heard that THE INLAND PRINTER is as good as 
a course in advertising, I will enclose subscription price.— 
Reginald H. Buckler, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. 


For beau nor wit had she a look, 
Nor lord nor lady minding; 
She bent her head above this book, 

Attentive to her binding. 


And one stray thread of golden hair, 
Caught on her nimble fingers, 

Was stitched within this volume, where 
Until to-day it lingers. 


Past and forgotten, beaux and fair, 
Wigs, powder, all outdated ; 

A queer antique, the sedan chair, 
Pope, stiff and antiquated. 


Yet as I turn these odd, old plays, 
This single stray lock finding, 
I’m back to those forgotten days 
And watch her at her binding. 
— Walter Learned, in the Bookman. 





DELIGHTFUL ANTICIPATION. 


I take your magazine regularly and find it up to date 
in every respect. Your examples of job composition are 
neat and artistic, and I look forward to them every month. 
—Alfred A. Meckel, Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
HINTS FOR THE PRINTER-PHOTOGRAPHER. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


Tf" HE work of Mr. James Bann as an 
Kain. artist and wood-engraver is too well 





r known for anything that I may say 
to have any power to add to his high 
reputation. As an amateur pho- 
tographer, however, the examples of 
portraits made by him and shown 
herewith will be of interest, together with a 
description from his own lips of how he pro- 
ceeds to get results with very modest accessories. 
“These portraits,” said Mr. Bann, “ were taken 
in the attic of a dwelling-house, the customary 
scuttle-hole in the roof serving as a skylight. The 
sitter’s head was two or three feet below the open- 
ing, which is 2 by 3 feet in size, and is occasion- 
oe ally cut down one-half. On 
ee WAN bright days, tissue-paper screens 
tia >) of one to four thicknesses are 
' used to soften the light. In the 
gable end of the attic, fifteen feet from the sitter, 
is a window, 3’by 6 feet in size, light from which 
serves to soften the shadows. An outside view of 
the attic arrangement is like the illustration in line 
herewith. A window curtain hung on two uprights 
was the background. A 5 by 7 rapid rectilinear 
lens and fast plates were used, and with large stop 
eight to fifteen seconds of time was given. Alto- 
gether, it is a homely outfit that would doubtless 
excite the commiseration of a professional.” 

The printer-photographer usually finds, in 
common with other amateurs, that the making 
of portraits is fraught with more discouragement 
than any other department of his pleasant avoca- 
tion. 





* * * 


It is timely and appropriate here to touch on 
another phase of the printer-photographer’s work, 
of a more commercial character, namely, the pho- 
tographing of bright objects, machinery, etc. 
Among my papers I find a very good article by 
W. J. Hickmott, in Scovill & Adams’ “ Photo- 
graphic Annual” of 1898, entitled ‘“ Photograph- 
ing Polished Surfaces,” which I take the liberty 
of quoting. 

“In the preparation of a piece of machinery 
for photographing, it is essential that all the 
bright surfaces that reflect too much light shall 
be covered with something that will reduce, tem- 
porarily, the polished surface. In most cases cer- 
tain parts of the machine are painted either a 
black or a drab, and the contrast between the 
painted and the polished parts is so great that 
a satisfactory negative is impossible. A little 
lime and powdered charcoal mixed together and 
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wet up with water will make a most excellent 
composition for reducing the high lights. Make 
about the consistency of cream and apply to all 
the polished parts with a brush or piece of cloth. 
It soon dries, and after the negative is secured 
it is easily removed with an oily cloth or piece 
of cotton waste. Enough powdered charcoal 
should be put in to make the mixture a medium 
dark gray. If the machine is surrounded by other 
machines, and can not be moved, a sheet may be 
placed back of it for a background, and if the 
sheet be kept in motion during the exposure, the 
negative will show clear white, and without wrin- 
kles or lines in the sheet. 

“In photographing highly polished furniture, 
the piece should be moved near a window, and the 
camera so placed that the light from the window 
is reflected directly into the lens. If the furniture 
is of dark wood, the grain and carving, if any, 
will be thrown into sharp relief by this method 
of procedure. If it is not convenient to move the 





AMATEUR HOME PORTRAITURE. 
By James Bann. 


furniture, or a photograph is desired of the piece 
in a certain position, then a sheet may be hung 
near it and the camera so placed that the light is 
reflected from the sheet on to the piece of furni- . 
ture, and from that direct into the lens. If the 
light is very dim, then a mirror may be used to 
throw the light from the window on to the pol- 
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ished surface, and if the reflected light is kept 
moving over the piece of furniture, an even 
exposure can be obtained. A flash-light, of the 
storage pattern, is exceedingly useful in this kind 
of work. The reflector sheet is put at such an 
angle that when the flash lamp is operated the 
light is reflected on to the piece of furniture, and 
from the furniture into the lens. A piece of dark 
furniture that at some angles will not show a 
particle of grain in the wood, will, under this 
treatment, show every fiber in the wood, and the 
negative, if carefully developed for detail, will be 
a pleasant surprise. The thing to remember is 
that the light must be thrown on to the piece of 
furniture and the camera so placed that it is 
reflected from the piece of furniture directly into 
the lens. By moving the piece from side to side, 
and placing it at different angles, the proper point 
will soon be discovered, and after that the expos- 
ure follows in regular course. The light entering 
from the window caroms upon the screen, the 
piece of furniture, and into the lens.” 


Regarding the development of plates and films, 
the amateur gives as much of his time to mixing, 
weighing and experimenting with chemicals as he 
devotes to the actual work of photography. There 
may be days and weeks pass before he has an 
opportunity to resume his fad, and when he looks 
up his stock he is usually afraid to risk the use 
of the solutions he spent so much time preparing. 
So he throws them out and begins again to mix. 
The film-development problem is fully taken care 
of by the tank-development system placed on the 
market by the Eastman Kodak Company, and the 
pyro powders put up by them for this purpose 
keep indefinitely and give excellent results. Here 
we have a ready-prepared developer for platework 
also, and its application to tank development for 
plates can not be excelled for convenience and 
satisfaction. 

The Eastman developing powders for the devel- 
oping machine or for tank development of films, 
have instructions printed on them to dilute with 
twenty-four ounces of water for the machine and 
to develop four to six minutes. For the tank 
development the advice is to use forty-eight 
ounces of water and to develop for twenty min- 
utes. Here we have in compact form therefore a 
developer of known strength. I use a 5 by 7 
plate, Seed’s. Taking a rubber fixing-box for 
this size plate, I clean it carefully with dilute 
nitric acid and rinse it well. Dissolving the devel- 
oping powder in slightly warm water in a gradu- 
ate, I place the developer in the fixing-box — now 
converted into a developing-box— with water 


sufficient to make ninety-six ounces of developer, 
and which just fills the box. 

The developing-box will hold twelve plates, 
and these can be developed all at the same time 
with one powder. The average time of develop- 
ment is forty minutes. When the plates are 
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slipped into the developer, they should be lifted 
up and down a few times to remove air bells, and 
after six or seven minutes they should be turned, 
and reversed again in fifteen or twenty minutes. 
As different makes of plates gather density in 
different ways, it is advisable to examine the 
progress of the plates after twenty minutes until 
one is able to estimate accurately the character- 
istics of the various makes of plates that may be 
used. To get the best results it is well to keep a 
full record of the exposures, the plates used, the 
light, subject, ete. Cleanliness, method and accu- 
racy are the foundations on which to build for the 
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best results. By the method of development 
described the film pack is given additional attract- 
iveness, from the fact that its light and compact 
advantages usually stimulate the amateur to make 
more exposures than he ordinarily would with 
plates. When the time to develop these numerous 
exposures comes, however, the operation is a 
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By James Bann. 


tedious one and may extend to several evenings. 
With the method of tank development described 
a dozen cut films may be made into negatives in 
a comparatively short time. Not only are the 
plates and films conveniently developed, but a 
beautiful gradation from the high lights to the 
deep shadows is preserved. Cloud effects and 
high lights are not obscured by the heavy deposits 
of silver, but instead an excellent balance is 
obtained so that the printing qualities of the 
negatives are of the first order, and no stopping- 
out with tissue-paper, special shading, or other 
dodging, is necessary. 

In closing, I may say that I have no special 
darkroom; Ihave no red light. All my work is 
done in an ordinary kitchen, with the blinds 
drawn at night. I fill my plateholders by the 
sense of touch, and place my plates in the devel- 
oper by the same sense. A dark-red lamp would 
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be more convenient, but I have tried to fit myself 
to meet emergencies. 

Another advantage of the tank-development 
scheme is that the danger from fogging negatives 
during development is limited to the smallest fac- 
tor, for with the exception of the moving of the 
plates or films as stated above, after the qualities 
of the plate or films used is understood, there is 
nothing to do but keep them covered until devel- 
opment is complete. 

A developed negative, not fixed, is about as 
sensitive to light as a sheet of Solio paper. In 
handling the Eastman films, in removing them 
from the developing machine and from the 
opaque roll in weak daylight, I have never had 
the negatives fogged, and I have transferred 
plates, rinsing them and placing them in the fix- 
ing solution in a room lighted with electric light, 
simply shading the light with a newspaper to 
avoid the direct rays, for the sake of safety, and 
have had no fog. But it is well to err on the side 
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By James Bann. 


of sureness, and a red bulb in the electric fixture 
will give you the light you need and the pleas- 
urable feeling of security. I will be glad to hear 
from any of my fellow amateurs of the result of 
any experiments they may make along these lines, 
for I think that the photographer’s art and our 
trade are coming closer together and we should 
make the most of our opportunities. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS.* 

BY THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 

NO. VI.— THE PRACTICAL PROBLEM. 
HEN you have chosen the proper 
style for a given piece of work, you 
have taken the most important step 
toward the perfect end. What 
remains to be done is matter for 
skill, and skill alone; the choice 
of the style, the original plan, 
involves taste and invention as well as skill. 
Since taste and invention can not be had from a 
book, we shall make no futile efforts to explain 
their application. But, eliminating as far as pos- 
sible the element of personality, a plan of attack 
may be given. 

Let us suppose a problem. A title-page for a 
privately printed edition is ordered; the copy is 
as follows: 

ANDREA DEL SARTO, called the Faultless 
Painter. 

A Poem by Robert Browning. 

The copy may be used in full, or only the essential 
words; information about printer and publisher 
to be reserved for the colophon. You may have 
already in mind exactly the proper style to be 
followed; but in looking at the problem we are 
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to subdue personality and lay aside invention, for 
the present at least. 

The title and matter of the book may suggest 
an old Italian gothic, such as that shown in Fig. 21 
(November number). If the title-page is to be 
lettered, effects of type are evidently not wanted, 
and this letter has not been successfully reduced 
to type. In fact, its best use, from the beginning, 
has been mural and decorative. In spacing, it is 
not extremely flexible; so we assume a simple 
arrangement of the copy, fill the short lines with 
florets in keeping with the letter, and pencil the 
copy in a close block. The result has a certain 
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“fifteenth-century feeling,” but is decidedly 
black; some effort may be made to relieve this 
quality by the use of a rule, leaving considerable 
white space around the letters, and reducing their 
size in proportion. Still they are black. We might 
improve the proportions of the page, but this char- 
acteristic would remain. It may be taken to indi- 
cate that these letters are best adapted to use in 
places where strong color contrasts are not to 
appear, or where great blackness is desired; on 
a colored cover, printed in medium tones, they 
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might serve better; but to the modern eye they 
remain somewhat difficult. For reference, let the 
note be inked in, roughly, as Fig. 24. 

A double-page design of the style made famil- 
iar by William Morris may next be considered. 
As we are endeavoring merely to test the style as 
applied to the problem in hand, it will not be nec- 
essary to design an original border, but merely 
to sketch in a familiar one, using with it an old- 
style roman. The weakness of this plan is at once 
evident, since the words of the title, divided to fill 
a deep panel, become practically illegible, suggest- 
ing an acrostic rather than a name. A little 
investigation of recent work in this school will 
reveal the fact that the difficulty here encountered 
is by no means new. (Fig. 26.) 

Leaving the more formal manner for a 
moment, we may attempt a simple arrangement 
using a free roman capital form derived from the 
lower-case, Fig. 25. This presents the title in a 
simple, unassuming fashion, and leaves abundant 
space for decoration of almost any sort. But we 
can not fail to see that this, while not tending 
toward the “ commercial,” is at least casual; the 
right thing is not to be done so easily. However 
beautifully we may decorate the page, the inscrip- 
tion itself, the central motive, will lack the dignity 
that is its prime reason for being. If the matter 
is not to be introduced with gravity, why intro- 
duce it at all? 

Laying aside, for the present at least, the pos- 
sibilities of the solid block and the upper-case, an 
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experiment with a modern display form may be 
made, using the ribbon inscription which is so 
popular with some of the English publishers. By 
this means we succeed in calling proper attention 
to the words “ Andrea del Sarto” and “ Robert 
Browning,” setting the subsidiary words back 
against the field. In this line of work it will usu- 
ally be found necessary to add something in the 
nature of floral or conventional pattern, in order 


ANDREA 
del SARTO 
Called Shes 


FAULTLE/S> 
nn a A 


rOoOrmM 
6Y ROBERT 
BROWNING 


Fic. 28. 
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Brownin 


Fig. 27. 




















to hold the ribbons together; or this end may be 
accomplished in a still simpler fashion by ruling 
of an architectural character. The success or fail- 
ure of our note depends largely on the interest we 
may be able to obtain by skilful proportion of the 
ribbons. (Fig. 27, in this respect, fails through 
the similarity of copy and relative size of the let- 
ters chosen.) Some attraction could easily be 
added in a little clever handling of the ribbons, 
giving them an effect of relief; but this, being 
factitious and apart from any real accomplishment 
with the inscription, would only carry us still 
further from our object, which is to arrive by 
continued experiment at a just and workmanlike 
solution of the problem. 

Looking back at the complete copy, we can 
scarcely fail to see in the phrase “Called the 
Faultless Painter,” a suggestion leading to the 
Georgian or colonial style. A few minutes’ work 
in this direction will produce a sketch similar to 
Fig. 28, possessing a slight resemblance to old 
work and having about it a quaint sense of variety. 
This, while we feel sure it might be improved 
considerably in detail, serves to show that the 
manner and matter do not suit one another, even 
if we apply no other test than an elementary his- 
torical one. 

For a note in black-letter, we shall find it profit- 
able to divest the copy of all superficial matter. 
The average reader has no such aversion to black- 
letter as is usually credited to him, but he demands 
it in small doses, that he may feel its rich, deco- 
rative effect without encountering any difficulty 
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in its solution. Using the copy in its shortest 
form, and selecting an old English gothic (follow- 
ing the excellent rendering by Mr. Frank Chou- 
teau Brown, Fig. 23), we obtain a page similar to 
that suggested by Fig. 29. This is more promis- 
ing, and a little experiment, shifting the relative 
positions of the title words, might reveal some- 
thing still more useful. j 

But the prescience which we assumed along 
with the problem will not permit a hasty decision. 
There still remains to us the opportunity to use, 
in perfect harmony with the text, the letter that 
surpasses all these, the Renaissance roman. It 
will bring up some special difficulties, among them 
a demand for more careful execution than all the 
others. It will be plain, not far removed in char- 
acter from the capitals of some of our best types; 
in fact, the chief advantage over type in the page 
we propose will be the superiority of free spacing 
and of absolute choice of proportions. 

Beginning with a mere suggestion of the 
spaces filled by the words, represented by paral- 
lelograms, we arrive at a note like that shown in 
Fig. 30. This is, of course, one of a large number 
of possibilities in arrangement, as the optional 
copy leaves us a wide latitude in that direction. 
Following this sketch, however, one obtains a page 
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Fig. 30. 





Fie. 29. 


like Fig. 31; a page which could not be exactly 
duplicated with type, and which does not depend 
entirely upon skilled execution for its effect. 

THE END AND THE MEANS. 

The foregoing section (which may seem very 
elementary to the experienced reader), does not 
present the only way of arriving at the given con- 
clusion, nor is any single step mentioned either 
necessary or inevitable. But for the craftsman 
whose work in this field is beginning, some spe- 
cialized, concrete exemplification of principles 
must be made. From this we may deduce a more 
general expression. 

In any piece of lettering the object to be 
achieved is the presentation of a given inscrip- 
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tion in the most suitable and beautiful manner; 
for special purposes some other standards may be 
taken, but from this general aim there need be 
no wavering. That the inscription may be suit- 
able and beautiful, we should first determine its 
relative importance: if it be the vital part of the 
design in which it stands, everything else should 
be subordinated to it; if it be merely explanatory, 
nothing can excuse the arrogance which permits 
the lettering to draw attention from the main 
issue. When the value of the inscription is deter- 


ANDREA 
DELSARTO 


A POEM 


ROBERT 
BROWNING 


Fic. 31. 


mined, its placement must be effected in exact 
accord with this, regardless of the temptation to 
“ give the lettering a show.” 

The interest of a block of lettering depends 
upon its position, its size and its color. The more 
broken the color of the spot, the stronger the 
attraction; a few words in capitals stand more for 
emphasis than a long inscription in lower-case, 
even though the lower-case may actually carry 
more black. Weight alone does not make for dis- 
play; a point frequently demonstrated in adver- 
tising, where uniform blackness, shouting too 
loudly, fails to make itself understood at all. 

For beauty, harmony between the lettering 
and ornament is of course essential. But since 
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each problem presents this question anew, the gen-: 
eral principles could scarcely be presented except: 
in connection with a study of ornament. The dis- 
cerning student will of course recognize that a 
decision on the basis of historical association can 
not fail to be helpful; he will also see that the 
romans represent the plain form, and that gothics, 
or even italics, bring into the inscription itself the 
sense of elaboration which its surroundings may 
impose. 

In most practical work, some special conditions 
must be considered: the letter must “carry” 
well, be readable at a considerable distance; or, 
on the other hand, delicacy is more desirable than 
force. Some pieces must be legible before all else; 
in others, the reverse is true, and we take up the 
fascinating pursuit of monograms and ciphers — 
inscriptions which conceal their meaning from all 
save the initiated. It must all depend upon the 
purpose; the truly beautiful can not be inappro-. 
priate. But as the intention of this series is lim- 
ited to the practical or structural side of letter- 
drawing, further investigations may be left to the 
student’s curiosity. 

NoTE.— The figures used in connection with 
the fifth paper of this series, in the November 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, should be 
credited as follows: Fig. 20, Uncial Gothic, and 
Fig. 21, Venetian Gothic, from drawings by Mr. 
Fred Stearns; Fig. 22, a free black-letter, designed 
by Mr. Charles H. Barnard; Fig. 23, Old English 
Gothic, drawn by Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown, 
from “ Letters and Lettering.” 

(Concluded.) 





THE EIGHT HOURS AGITATION IN AMERICA. 


The American Printer, in the course of some interest- 
ing comments on the agitation for an eight-hour day, says: 

“In the modern print-shop the product is very largely 
dependent upon the output of the machines. Both presses 
and Linotypes are crowded to the limit of capacity.. The 
theory of the unions is that if the hours are cut again, 
there will be work for about twelve per cent more men, but 
the fact is that there are not twelve per cent, or even one 
per cent, more of competent men to be had. All the good 
men are now working full time, and the union restrictions 
as to apprentices have prevented the training of the neces- 
sary number of efficient workmen. An office with one hun- 
dred compositors and pressmen is doing well nowadays if 
seventy-five of them are really competent. Reduce its 
hours, yet require the same output, and the proprietor is 
obliged to purchase twelve per cent more machinery, and 
to hire not twelve but probably eighteen incompetent men 
to run them, and do the work that twelve good men could 
do, if they were obtainable. This is about the situation 
that every manager of a large printing-office would have to 
face if it came to accepting the eight-hour day.” 





WE find it a hard matter to get along in our shop with- 
out your valued publication— The Burkhardt Printery, 
Webb City, Missouri. aN ai peas 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
ISS MARIE CORELLI’S name should be 
inscribed in the typographical hall of fame, 
for she admits being under a debt of gratitude to 
the intelligent compositor. 





T is said the British typefounders’ trust has 
collapsed, owing to the defection of one firm, 
which announces it is “no longer hampered 
and restricted” in its dealings with customers. 
Though the information comes from anti-trust 
sources, there is no indication that there has been 
a startling decrement in prices as a result of the 
break. 





UDGING from the character of the literature 
issued by the interests in the printing trade 
waging war at present, the irresistible force has 
come up against the immovable post. Each side 
has the fixed conception that it has reached the 
irreducible minimum. When the period of exhaus- 
tion comes there will be a settlement. Why not 
have the settlement now? 





N these times, when few organizations of any 
character are so poor as to be without a 
journalistic mouthpiece of some kind, it rather 
surprises one to hear that the old and prosper- 
ous London Society of Compositors has recently 
decided to publish a journal devoted to the inter- 
ests of its thousands of members. The paper will 
follow an American example in being called the 
London Typographical Journal, and will probably 
be in the van of its class. 





OME wiseacres who have been discussing the 
female-labor problem in relation to com- 
posing-rooms, have hit on the solution: ‘“‘ Keep 
them out of the business.” That sounds conclu- 
sive enough, but how can it be done? . Besides, 
the “ problem ” is what to do with those who are 
in the trade — not with those who are outside the 
pale. If female labor is profitable in a large sense, 
it will not only remain a factor, but be an increas- 
ingly great one as the years roll by. 





URS is the craft that is ever pushing to the 
front, the latest service being in the eleva- 

tion of the press to the stage in a practical man- 
ner. Dramatist Sims has “ worked into” one of 
his sketches a perfecting press, which goes at full 
speed in sight of the patrons, to whom papers are 
afterward distributed. True, the press wasn’t 
built by Hoe or any of his competitors, but by the 
property man, and the web of paper isn’t paper 
at all, but cloth. What’s the odds, though, the 
innovation will force the exit of the tank and the 
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sawmill, and instead of “ The Kerry Blacksmith,” 
we may have “The Pasadena Printer,” ‘ The 
Deferential Pressfeeder ” or ‘ The Humble Proof- 
reader,” as titles for stirring dramas in which the 
supply men will sneak in an advertisement for 
their wares.. Sir Henry Irving’s efforts were not 
in vain if a printer grows where a blacksmith once 
flourished. 





HE personal antagonisms aroused in the fer- 
vor of the conflict is one of the greatest 
obstacles to any arrangement looking to a peace- 
ful settlement of the labor problem in the interests 
of the printing trade. The time seems ripe for 
those printers who are threatened with being 
ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of the warring factions to form a by-asso- 
ciation, if need be without plenary or other power 
than that belonging by right to American citizens, 
for a consideration of the problems confronting 
the trade and for their own self-protection. 





N an official letter to the members of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union, Presi- 
dent Higgins expresses regret that the compositors 
did not postpone their eight-hour movement until 
1907, and intimates that President Glockling, of 
the bookbinders, is of the same mind. Mr. Hig- 
gins is of the opinion that by that time all the 


allied craftsmen would have been in line for the 
change, which would certainly make a formidable 
industrial army; so overwhelming in numbers as 
to have insured a peaceful settlement. However, 
he wishes the compositors success, and is there- 
fore in line to be crowned as a prophet or mascot, 
whichever turn the fortunes of war may take. 





HOSE on whose heads the unwelcome gray 
hairs are beginning to appear may be par- 
doned for expressing surprise when they contrast 
the elaborate machine now provided for elemen- 
tary education with the comparatively simple 
formula of their youthful days. But we are all 
too frequently treated to illustrations which go 
to prove that a plethora of studies, gauged by a 
more or less complicated system of percentages, 
does not prevent scholars from missing the ground- 
work of a substantial and useful education. Mr. 
C. J. Drummond, long a prominent figure in the 
printing trade activities of London, stated at a 
recent prize distribution, that a considerable pro- 
portion of those who failed to secure prizes were 
not particularly deficient in their work as print- 
ers, but failed in spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
and these were youths who had enough “ get up ” 
about them to seek instruction outside the office! 
It is not a commendation for the boys, but it is no 


less a reflection on the educational system, for it 
is a serious economic waste to turn out scholars 
deficient in these elementals. For this reason 
society in self-defense should insist that the edu- 
cational experts see that the time-honored “‘ three 
Rs” are made part of the web and woof of the 
coming man, even if it has no care for the handi- 
cap which such ignorance places upon the inex- 
perienced victim. 





NDICATIONS are that the “open shop” 
principle is dearer to the heart of the 
employer than holding out against the eight- 
hour day. The trade-union movement, however, 
found adherents in the open shops of times past, 
and it grew and flourished under these condi- 
tions. Is there any reason to suppose that it will 
retrogress under this principle to-day? The press- 
men’s union has an open-shop contract with the 
Typothetz, yet the membership has not decreased. 
The officers of the Typothete are on record as 
approving unionism in principle while condemn- 
ing much that is done in its name. Union men 
concede that there are laws of the organization 
that are pernicious in principle, at the same time 
defending them as matters of expediency. A 
broader platform must be laid down by both 
employer and employee upon which they can meet 
to arrange a permanent peace. 





THE EIGHT-HOUR STRUGGLE. 


HE eight-hour struggle — for that is what all 
the open-shop disputes resolve themselves 
into — has been waged since the middle of August, 
when the Detroit strike or lockout occurred, and 
it is doubtful if the preliminary skirmishes have 
demonstrated what those who provoked them — 
hoped they would. The bulletins issued by the 
United Typothetze and the Union have not been 
models of clarity. No one could doubt their pur- 
pose, but a careful perusal forces all but the 
most purblind to question their reliability. This 
is not charging the promulgators of the bulletins 
with deception, but their sources of information 
are men in the thick of the fight— men whose 
judgments are biased by reason of their strong 
feelings, their faulty information as to the 
strength and plans of their opponents, which, 
together with their intense earnestness, makes 
them extremely anxious to “ put up a good front ” 
for their particular bailiwick. We have heard of 
honest graft, but under such conditions as these 
we may be sure to find “honest misrepresenta- 
tion,” if such a thing can be. And it can be, in the 
sense that men may be so engrossed in the suc- 
cess of their cause that they will disseminate in 
good faith the most absurd rumors that reach 
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their overstrained and expectant ears. The com- 
pilers of the bulletins are delightfully indefinite. 
They speak of so many offices and unions being 
affected, but as a rule are silent as to the number 
of men or situations involved on this or that side, 
and this may be because the officials at the respec- 
tive headquarters have not reliable data. Their 
correspondents are given to grandiose statements 
and brilliant prophecies, which are fatal defects 
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a large way, impresses one that so far the Union 
has made a creditable showing. Forced into a 
fight by the employers on their terms and at their 
time, the Typographical Union has more than held 
its own. That it has not made a better demon- 
stration is because of the almost unbelievable folly 
of setting a date and preparing for a struggle at 
that time. It was the most egregious blunder 


conceivable and of course the blunderer must pay 
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“THE LATEST SCANDAL.” 


in a collector of statistics, for they are a long way 
from cold facts. So, too, with the number of men 
at work in an office. To say “ we have a force of 
twenty” may mean a great deal or may mean 
nothing, according to the desirability of the men. 
If the officials have more detailed or more reliable 
information than they are publishing — which is 
doubtful — they should let us know what it is. At 
present the obvious purpose of the bulletins is to 
bolster up the courage of one faction and discour- 
age the other, and from some points of view that 
is good tactics, but we have reached the stage 
when — if it is possible — the craft should be told 
the truth. 

A look over the field and judging of results in 


— From The Auckland Weekly News. 


the penalty, and the Union was penalized in that it 
could not open fire all along the line when attacked 
last August or on later dates. Had the day been 
left open, to be filled in at the discretion of the 
officers, then the Union could have named the date 
and to some extent the conditions of the battle — 
if struggle there was to be, for we may be very 
sure the employers would not have precipitated 
matters while they thought there was a possibil- 
ity of their employees receding from their posi- 
tion. 

Previous to the present series of strikes or 
lockouts, it was a pat expression that this was a 
movement of the officers, which was not favored 
by the men. Even from Typothete reports it 








must be conceded that the desire for an eight- 
hour day is so strongly implanted in the breasts 
of the men that they are prepared to make large 
sacrifices for the boon. On the face of it, it seemed 
absurd to think that men wanted to remain work- 
ing for an employer nine hours if they could make 
a living in eight. No people worthy the name of 
progressive or ambitious ever threw away an 
hour or a minute of liberty. And to the work- 
ing man confined in an office all day, the difference 
between nine hours and eight hours is one hour of 
freedom — one hour a day of that precious thing 
called time which is his own, to do with as he 
pleases. The worker may be persuaded that cir- 
cumstances are not favorable to the adoption of 
such a work-day at a given time, and for that rea- 
son may desist from making the demand — but 
it is folly to say he is not in favor of a shorter 
work-day. But why argue the point? The men 
who have been called upon to decide the question 
have shown where they stand, and we can only 
take it that they are typical of their fellows. 

Let us look at the situation as it is. There are 
comparatively few men on strike, yet it is expen- 
sive and difficult to fill their places. The employ- 
ers who played the shrewd part of early bird in 
this. game got the worms after much trouble, but 
how will those who follow fare? If the strike 
spreads on January 1, there will be many more 
situations vacant and fewer men to fill them, for 
the non-union field has been thoroughly gleaned, 
if one may judge by newspaper advertisements 
and the activity of Typothetz officials. 

Then there is the injunction, which is being 
invoked. To date there has been practically no 
lawlessness on the part of the strikers, and the 
policy is to enjoin unionists from doing some 
things common to industrial disturbances, and 
which have heretofore been regarded as harm- 
less if not legal. To the workingman’s mind the 
power of injunction has been so grossly abused 
by the courts that it has ceased to terrify, and 
therefore the moral effect desired by those who 
use it will be lost. And it may be ere the new 
year is upon us some Daniel will have come to 
judgment and in a ringing opinion put a quietus 
to the misuse now being made of this judicial 
function. This is not exactly a dream, for in 
the archives of more than one labor organization 
there are cpinions from leading members of the 
bar denouncing the injunction procedure as 
infamous, but declining to accept retainers on 
account of their connection with corporations. 
But, allowing the writs of injunction to be most 
severe in character and unassailable in law, what 
do they amount to? In the case of teamsters or 
mine laborers, they may open the way to the 
engagement of many men of admittedly inferior 
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capacity, but a ream of injunctions will not impart 
skill to the unskilled. And it is the employment 
of skill — not the development of it — that makes 
for success in the composing-room. Court injunc- 
tions may be capable of doing many things, but 
no one will be so rash as to claim that they can 
transform the inexperienced compositor into a 
crackerjack, and that is what employing printers 
need in their business. 

Now, there is the alternative of starving the 
recalcitrant eight-hour men into submission. We 
will not tarry to expatiate on the inhumanity and 
gross barbarity of that procedure, for this is a 
cold, business-like, and yet fair review of the situ- 
ation. If there is one thing for which printers — 
and especially newspaper printers— are noted, 
it is their generosity, and it is inconceivable to 
think of thirty odd thousand of them at work 
allowing ten thousand or so of their fellows to be 
reduced to the extremity of surrendering a cher- 
ished idea from mere hunger. To the writer’s 
ears there came but one criticism of the proposed 
union assessment, and that was on account of the 
small impost proposed — 50 cents a week. The 
general impression seemed to be that at least ten 
per cent of all earnings would be asked for when 
the fight started in real earnest, and that is about 
the amount which subordinate unions will vote for 
when the financial question is made a local rather 
than a national affair. Supposing the starvation 
policy to succeed at this time, which is exceedingly 
doubtful, what brooks it to the average employer? 
In two years from now we are assured the press- 
men and bookbinders will be in the open demand- 
ing eight hours —in which event the battle will 
have to be fought again. And, barring some 
unforeseen calamity, the Typographical Union. 
will be to the fore with a like demand, and, if not 
so strong numerically as now, it will be more 
powerful in other respects, especially in craft and 
generalship. It should not be forgotten that the 
Typographical Union recovered in three or four 
years from the ill effects of the miserable fiasco 
of 1887, and its recuperative powers are much 
greater to-day than they were then. Eighteen 
years ago it was a weak and struggling society, 
financially dead. Now its bitterest enemy would 
not say that of the International Typographical 
Union. It is a lusty industrial giant and solvent 
financially. In 1887 it was unable to pay the 
officers’ salaries or its printing bills; now no one 
questions its ability to raise a million of dollars, 
if it really wishes to do so. 

And so it is with eight hours. If the members 
of the Union really desire a work-day of that 
length, so must it be sooner or later. If I were 
an employer I should consider the whole question 
in the light of a business proposition. Before 
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opening war on the Union, I should (1) ascer- 
tain how and where I could get the men to fill 
vacancies caused by the strike, and be sure the 
men were capable and en route to my office and 
not merely promised me by some competitor who 
had fought his fight and was anxious to unload 
the riff-raff to which he was under obligation, on 
some fellow in distress; (2) be reasonably cer- 
tain that if I worsted the Union, it would stay 
beat, and not arise stronger than ever from the 
fray; (3) estimate whether the ultimate saving 
would reimburse me within two years, so I would 
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of the A, B, C of success in business, and a strike 
in the office has no tendency in that direction; 
the opposite is true, therefore a strike is one of 
the things to be avoided. Of course the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour work-day may entail much 
trouble and call for ingenuity in meeting new con- 
ditions. As Mr. Cherouny says, brains are 
bequeathed man for the purpose of overcoming 
obstacles, and employers justify the taking of 
profit on the ground that they are what they are 
because they possess that peculiar intellectual 
quality which enables them to master difficulties. 
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Photo by George B. Speer, Summit, New Jersey. 


not find myself in a position which would compel 
me to establish an eight-hour work-day at the 
demand of the pressmen and binders. If these 
problems could not be worked out in my favor, I 
should establish the desired reform in my com- 
posing-room, on the theory that it is folly to 
jeopardize one’s business and spend three or five 
years’ profit in order to save a portion of two 
years’ profit. The question in a nutshell is: If 
ten thousand men go out, where are their equiva- 
lents coming from? While the strikers are being 
starved into submission, my competitors may be 
taking away my trade — which is as bad a plight 
as being out of a job is to the journeyman. To 
keep old customers and secure new ones is a part 


There is no principle involved in the opposi- 
tion to eight hours per se. Speaking in a broad 
way, it is a question of convenience and adapt- 
ability, and occupies somewhat the same relation 
to the distribution of wealth as improved machin- 
ery does toward the production of it. To oppose 
the introduction of one or the establishment of the 
other is to oppose progress, and the ultimate is 
defeat. The fact that they are fighting for prog- 
ress is in no small measure responsible for the 
force and strength shown by the workers and 
explains the moral. and almost intangible, but 
none the less important and valuable, support 
which they are receiving from the outside world. 

W. B. P. 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW AND PRINTERS’ 
STYLE-BOOKS. 
OT a few have yearned for a standard style 
for capitalization, compound words, and the 
hundred and one things that are covered in a 
printing-office style-book. There is no doubt but 
that greater uniformity in this respect would obvi- 
ate much waste of time and labor. Machine com- 
position has eliminated some of the idiosyncrasies 
which previously made life miserable for the new- 
comer in many offices, but, alas, this has too often 
been at the expense of accuracy and, sometimes, 
a decent regard for the rudiments of good compo- 
sition. A generally accepted style-book would in 
time elevate the standard of work in this respect 
and without loss of money on the part of employer 
or temper by employee, for there would be a 
standard to govern writer, printer and reader on 
a host of most questions, which the dictionaries 
do not essay to cover. Desirable as such a volume 
is, there would seem to be little hope of one being 
compiled, if we accept the view of that eminent 
dramatist, socialist, international scold and what 
not, George Bernard Shaw. Speaking of such a 
book and the need of it, this critic said: “ What 
we wanted was a man with literary faculty 
enough to write a bearable book, with judgment 
and common sense enough to hold the balance 
between usage and logic, with that rather special 
technical sense which enables a man to see the 
importance of apparently little and dry tidinesses, 
with an enlightened appetite for socially useful 
work, and with means and leisure to devote him- 
self to it. In short, a man in a million.” 

It certainly looks like a forlorn hope to expect 
to find so exceptional a person willing to devote his 
time to the research and drudgery incident to wri- 
ting so needed a work. But Mr. Shaw was evi- 
dently indulging in his delight for drawing the 
long bow; or, at least, he has found a man in 
Great Britain in Mr. Howard Collins, who meas- 
ures up to this high standard. Speaking of Mr. 
Collins’s ‘‘ Author and Printer,” in the same arti- 
cle, Mr. Shaw says: “ The author has certainly 
done this job extraordinarily well — so well, that 
there is really nothing to be said about it except to 
recommend his book unconditionally to all authors 
and printers, journalists and typists, proofreaders 
and compositors. Mr. Collins helps you not only 
in your rational difficulties (which experience soon 
provides for), but in those addleheadednesses 
which often paralyze an author without rhyme or 
reason.” 

“ Author and Printer ”’ has been well received 
across the water, and though retailing at about 
$1.25, it is becoming fashionable to present 
employees with copies, and those who have done 
so find it pays in lessening the time spent in cor- 


rections due to differences of opinion between the 
compositor and a superior who is bent on having 
his own way in matters debatable. Though many 
eminent authorities, including our own Mr. De 
Vinne, codperated with Mr. Collins in the making 
of his book, it is not suitable for this country, 
owing to the differences between American and 
English orthography, divisions, etc., and _ its 
adoption by any office would undoubtedly make 
confusion worse confounded. 

With all deference to Mr. Shaw, it does not 
require such a paragon as one man in a million 
to give us what would prove the nucleus of a com- 
prehensive style-book, for, in fact, we have that 
now; what is needed here and at this juncture is 
recognition that diversity in practice on the mat- 
ters involved in “style” leads to much waste of 
good money. No office, however small, but what 
would benefit by having a style-book. Its exist- 
ence would help the indifferent worker wonder- 
fully, and save the careful one much lost time in 
consulting with his fellows on the job in ascer- 
taining what they were going to do or had done 
with certain questions on which a style-book would 
be an authority. 

The codification of an elaborate style is unnec- 
essary. If one does not feel disposed to go to the 
expense and trouble of such an undertaking he 
could take one of the excellent style-books on the 
market and cull from it so much as appeals to 
him, making such additions as will fit the require- 
ments of the work in his office; then have it put 
in type and printed during the season when 
“there’s nothing much doing.” The cost will not 
be heavy, and, entered on in the right spirit, the 
compilation would in many cases prove an inter- 
esting mental diversion. As intimated, the 
recompense would be found in a diminution of 
corrections, a lessening of “ jarring” concerning 
what should be done, and a greater uniformity of 
treatment in many of the little things that count 
in the production of good printing. No office is 
too small to find profit in such a step toward a 
wholesome system. 





HE WAS A TEAMSTER. 


The manager of the Doemup laundry had advertised for 
a man. 

Early next morning, a mild-eyed young chap appeared, 
and referred to the advertisement. 

“You think you can fill the bill, do you?” asked the 
proprietor. 

“T dunno, boss. I’ve druv a laundry wagon, but I never 
druv one o’ them other things.” 

“What other things?” 

And the applicant handed him a clipping of the adver- 
tisement, which read: 

“ Wanted — A man to drive laundry wagon and solicit.” 
— Baltimore American. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


NO. XXVI.— THE SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 


—Sj~IDVERBS modify verbs, adjectives, 
7-1 and other adverbs; that is, they 
are words that answer implied 
questions like how much, in what 
manner, to what degree, where, 
when, etc., is the acting done, the 
quality or attribute or modification 
had, that is noted by the word modified. And of 
course the modifying relation extends to any num- 
ber of words that together stand in the place of a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb. Any single word 
used correctly with this modifying function is in 
such use an adverb, and any phrase that stands 
where an adverb might be used is an adverbial 
phrase. Many words that are most used as 
adverbs are occasionally correctly used as adjec- 
tives or prepositions, and sometimes even as 
nouns. In some uses it is difficult to decide 
whether a word is an adverb or an adjective; but, 
fortunately, in such instances the distinction is 
seldom important, because classification has no 
effect on the understanding of the expression. 
We shall find all we need for our present pur- 
pose in the works of William Chauncey Fowler 
and Goold Brown. 

Fowler says, of expressions like “the above 
statement” and “the then secretary,” that 
“forms like these are not to be encouraged, 
though they are sometimes convenient.” In 
another place he says unqualifiedly that this is 
improper. Dr. Hodgson tells us that Alexander 
Crombie, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, said of this use: “ This error seems to gain 
ground; it should therefore be vigilantly opposed, 
and carefully avoided.” Goold Brown says: 
“Whenever any of those words which are com- 
monly used adverbially are made to relate directly 
to nouns or pronouns, they must be reckoned 
adjectives.” He quotes from nearly twenty good 
writers, to show that the use is common, and then 
continues: “It is not my design to justify any 
uncouth substitution of adverbs for adjectives, 
nor do I affirm that all the foregoing examples are 
indisputably good English, though most of them 
are so.” 

These citations are here to show that the 
words are used and defended by good judges, and 
condemned in such use by other judges equally 
good. Authority is so strong on either side that 
it is ‘utterly unjust for any person to assert the 
existence ‘of real error. In these circumstances 
the only reasonable action for the proofreader is 
to let any writer have his way. Nevertheless, the 
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writer’s personal preference favors the avoidance 
of the use, even at the expense of periphrasis, and 
he thinks a majority of our good speakers and 
writers would agree in this decision. 

Fowler and Brown both call attention to the 
use of “from thence” and “from whence,” not- 
withstanding the pleonasm of those expressions. 
Fowler even gives as examples of correct syntax 
the two sentences, “ He arrived at Liverpool, and 
from thence he went to London,” and “ He arrived 
at Liverpool, and thence he went to London.” 
English literature contains so many instances of 
both uses that it would be very difficult to prove 
prevalence of either. One is as clear as the other, 
but the choice, where people take the trouble to 
choose, certainly must favor the shorter expres- 





THE MID-DAY REST. 
— The Auckland Weekly News. 


sion. Syntactically there is no choice, for both 
sentences are in perfect grammatical construc- 
tion, “‘ thence’ being an adverb in one and a noun 
in the other. 

Fowler says two things that are at least ques- 
tionable in this: “ Certain adjectives are used as 
adverbs; as, ‘ Full well he knows the folly of his 
course.’ A question may even arise whether a 
word is an adverb or an adjective. ‘ After life’s 
fitful fever he sleeps well;’ ‘ After life’s fitful 
fever he is well.’ Is ‘well’ the same part of 
speech in these two cases? Most grammarians 
would say no; some would say yes, and correctly. 
It makes a part of the predicate.” 

The assertion that “full” is an adjective used 
as an adverb sends us to Greenough and Kitt- 
redge’s ‘‘ Words and their Ways,” where we find: 
“There are many adverbs in modern English 
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which have no ending, but are identical in form 
with the corresponding adjectives. Such are 
‘fast,’ ‘slow,’ ‘ quick,’ ‘cheap,’ ‘sound’ (in ‘to 
sleep sound’), ‘high,’ ‘ low,’ ‘still,’ and the like. 
These give the young grammarian much trouble, 
and he is seldom assisted by his school-books, 
which usually inform him (erroneously) that such 
words are ‘ adjectives used as adverbs.’ There is 
even a tendency to banish them from the language, 
just as ‘had better’ is stigmatized by many as an 
impropriety. In fact, however, these words are 
merely the survivors of a large class of adverbs in 
-é, and it is the disappearance of this adverbial 
termination that makes them coincide in form 
with the adjectives from which they are derived.” 

The dictionaries all show examples of correct 
use of what grammarians call “ flat adverbs ” 
(adverbs that have not the distinctive adverbial 
termination -ly), and a glance at the dictionary 
treatment of the word in question will settle any 
doubt. The use of these flat adverbs does not mili- 
tate against an equally correct use of some of 
these words with the regular adverbial termina- 
tion. In fact, “to sleep soundly” is better than 
“to sleep sound,” though it would be pedantic to 
say that the latter is always improper. 

As to Fowler’s question about “ well,” it seems 
that most grammarians would be right in their 
negative answer; for the word in one use is one 
of manner, a modifier of the verb, and in the other 
it is a word of condition, a qualifier of the noun 
represented by the pronoun. So plainly does this 
appear that it is a matter of astonishment that 
any grammarian should assert that the word is 
the same part of speech in both uses. 

This leads to a wider question than the one 
asked by Fowler. Is it right to use an adjective 
or an adverb with a verb like that in his second 
sentence? The word there is plainly an adjective 
(it is as plainly an adverb in the other sentence), 
and no one could possibly assert that it is misused. 
The verb there is a copula — it connects the sub- 
ject and the predicate. Any other verb in the 
same place that implies this verb in its meaning 
is also a copula. For instance, “he feels well,” 
which means “he is feeling well,” is of exactly 
the same grammatical nature as “ he is well,” and 
“well” in it is an adjective, and unquestionably 
correct. Use of any other adjective with one of 
these verbs, or with any other copula, should be 
equally unquestionable. No one would think of 
objecting to “he feels joyful,” “ he feels sad,” or 
to such use of many other adjectives; yet we hear 
and read “he feels badly ” quite as often as the 
correct “ he feels bad.” ‘ He feels badly ” is abso- 
lutely incorrect for any meaning except that of 
performing badly (in a bad manner) the act of 
feeling. 


(To be continued.) 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON PRINTING-INKS. 


BY JOHN BANNON. 


OTWITHSTANDING that the print- 
ing-ink manufacturer usually car- 
ries in stock a seemingly endless 
variety of inks, classified and tabu- 
lated each for its special use, system 
of a superior order being the guid- 
ing rule, it very frequently happens 

that jobs turn up for which an ink is required that 
is not in stock. In these cases a specially made- 
to-order article is, of course, necessary. Nor can 
the usual foresight aid the printing-ink manufac- 
turer in. being prepared for such contingencies, 
with regard to having odd grades already com- 
pounded. A special ink thus ordered is rarely 
called for,.and perhaps with regard to a partic- 
ular color, shade or tint of an ink that may be 
suddenly ordered over ’phone or by any incoming 
mail, it may never have been ordered previously, 
the order being usually a rush one. 

Here is where the inkmaker’s ability comes in, 
whether for matching the color desired, or for 
preparing an entirely new formula to meet the 
special requirements. The interests of all con- 
cerned are best served in a case of this kind by 
forwarding to the inkmaker with the order a sheet 
of the same quality of paper on which the ink 
ordered is to be used. It should also be accom- 
panied by a description of the form of press on 
which the printing is to be executed, speed, too, 
being mentioned. This information is essential 
for the inkmaker so that he can determine the 
character of the working properties, which the 
ink must have, its tone and physical features gen- 
erally. 

In the matter of common news ink, for illus- 
tration, ink suitable for a web or any form of 
fast press is absolutely unfit for use on a press 
of lesser speed: ink adapted for the former being 
of necessity thin, while for the latter an ink 
heavier in body is equally important. One grade 
of ink must be what is designated short and the 
other long. That is to say, an ink which breaks 
off close to the finger after being placed in a can 
of ink is a short one in contradistinction to an ink 
that strings out several inches before separating. 

These inks are sold at prices ranging from 
314 to 15 cents per pound, with degrees of con- 
sistency grading from very stiff to a very soft or 
liquid preparation. In the matter of 314-cent 
price for the common newspaper grades of print- 
ing-inks, with the upward movement of prices of 
crude materials, rosin and rosin oil varnishes, 
together with the cost of manufacturing, the mar- 
gin of profit remaining for the manufacturer is 
slim indeed. As a rule, however, the printing- 
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inkmaker is not desirous of contracting heavily 
for this class of ink, preferring, if other interests 
are not thereby jeopardized, to let a competitor 
take hold. But where the printing-house uses 
more or less job blacks and colored inks, the 
profits obtained from the sale of these being 
larger they cover the drawbacks incidental to the 
manufacture and sale of the cheap inks, thus 
making it an object for the ink manufacturer to 
bid for the sale of all grades. 

Paraffin oil enters largely into the manufac- 
ture of common news inks in some ink plants, 
while another comparatively new product is now 
used as acheapener. The latter is a sort of liquid 
asphaltum or petroleum product, a refining resi- 
due, and is procurable at a low price, probably 14 
cent per pound in quantities. Where three parts 
of rosin varnish are used in the compounding of 
a certain grade of news ink, for example, one part 
of the petroleum cheapener can be used, or one of 
the latter to two of the rosin product. To exceed 
this proportion, however, it has been found that 
the oily material penetrates the unsized paper 
and for this reason it would be unworkable. 
Another undesirable feature in the use of this 
residuum consists in its developing a dirty brown 
undertone on the printed paper. There is clearly 
a field for the chemist’s work here and experi- 
ments are now being conducted in practical or 
applied chemistry with the object of overcoming 
these drawbacks, but so far without tangible 
results. 

With regard to the better grades of black ink, 
for jobwork, for example, the ink should be dense 
and brilliant. It should have a tendency to be a 
little heavier or thicker than what is actually 
required by the printer, rather than too thin, 
because in the first place the pressman has facili- 
ties to reduce to the correct consistency or fluidity, 
but in the case of the latter he has no means of 
making it heavier. 

With regard to book, magazine, half-tone and 
cut inks, the finer the ink the greater will be its 
drying power. To this end, in the manufacture 
of superior blacks, the greatest care is exercised 
in mixing and grinding. While in the composi- 
tion of blacks, whether of animal or other origin, 
in which grit or other foreign matter is supposed 
to be conspicuous by its absence, it will prove 
interesting to the investigator to take a small 
sample of superior black ink and place it on a 
sheet of writing-paper and beside it place a small 
portion of common or cheap newspaper ink. By 
using a magnifying glass he will observe what 
appears to be a mass of rocks in the cheap goods, 
while a degree of uniformity in fineness of texture 
is a striking feature of the high-grade ink. The 
distributing and covering property of the high- 
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grade ink, its silky softness to the sense of touch, 
indicating the character of the mixing and grind- 
ing, its drying properties as well as density of 
color, all go to show that cheap inks are not 
always the most economical to use. The magni- 
fying glass in like manner used in the examina- 
tion of two impressions, one of superior ink and 
one of the common grade, will also indicate the 
striking difference in favor of the former. In 
the finer ink the clear-cut lines stand out distinct 
and clear without any tendency to blur from fill- 
ing in the fine type lines. 

Permanency of color is one of the many prob- 
lems that confront the inkmaker, more especially 
when the colors are not manufactured on the 
premises. However, the problem is readily solved 
if the inkmaker is absolutely sure of the quality 
of his dry color, and this can be determined by the 
application of suitable tests. 

It is well known that an ink to be permanent 
must possess inherent physical properties which 
will enable it to withstand the action of the direct 
rays of the sun without fading. 

In typographic work, for the most part, the 
question of permanence in an ink with reference 
to colored inks cuts very little figure. In black 
inks and qualified black inks permanence is a 
standing feature. In the former the main objec- 
tive is brilliancy of color. This is obtainable by 
the use of aniline colors, but it is not possible to 
obtain permanency by the use of the latter, and 
since there is a demand for an ink which must 
possess this qualification, it is essential to obtain 
dry colors of that character. This latter is largely 
used in the making of poster ink where the cost 
of securing the quality of brilliancy would be too 
heavy and really less necessary than the more 
important property, in this particular instance, of 
permanency. The proprietor of the ink-making 
plant, part of which equipment consists in the 
manufacture of dry colors, possesses well-defined 
and fixed formulas for each. When a permanent 
red is needed, for illustration, the superintendent 
can go about its manufacture and subsequent use 
in compounding the dry color and varnishes and 
grinding with a degree of confidence, inasmuch 
as he knows he is utilizing the right kind of mate- 
rial. Not so with the ink-making plant which 
is not fortunate enough to include as part of its 
equipment a department devoted to the manufac- 
ture of dry colors. In this latter case the dry 
colors must be purchased on the outside as needed, 
and the inkmaker must be in a position to be able 
to test each color before using, so that he will be 
assured that the proper results will be obtained. 
This is necessary, not that the integrity of the 
seller of the dry colors is in question, but with a 
view to avoiding the possibility of a mistake. 

















Here is a simple but effective test which the 
writer has frequently used in testing the property 
of permanence in a red, for example, and pre- 
cisely the same method can be used by the printer 
in determining the presence of this important 
feature in a red ink. 

The color being satisfactory, the next step is 
to mix a little of the dry color with a suitable pro- 
portion of varnish with palette knife on slab. 
After thorough mixing and hard grinding a 
finger ‘‘ pat-out ” is made on two sheets of writing- 













































































































































** SHINE? ” 





Photo by Spurling. Courtesy Lyle L. Brown. 





paper on which are shown both undertone and 
overtone. One of the sheets is taken out in the 
open and pinned or pasted in such a position that 
the direct rays of the sun will play upon it. The 
other’ is placed within the leaves of a book and 
placed in the desk drawer. At the end of say 
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forty-eight hours the pinned paper on the outside 
is taken down and compared with the one which 
has been placed in the book and with a third 
“ pat-out,” made at the moment on another sheet 
of white paper. If the exposed impression shows 
equal strength in color to the other two, with no 
signs of fading, the ink is a permanent one. The 
inkmaker can now proceed on a manufacturing 
seale, fortified with the knowledge that the sub- 
sequent ink will be all right at least with regard 
to the matter of permanence. 

It is worthy of note that at times, in summer 
especially, when the atmosphere is charged with 
humidity, impressions on coated paper dry so 
slowly that the printer is apt to conclude that the 
ink has been improperly made, through insuf- 
ficiency of drier or other cause; but the real 
trouble is almost invariably not with the ink, but 
with the paper, which, absorbing moisture from 
the damp or humid air, is not itself thoroughly 
dry. In other words, the ink can not set and dry 
as it would do if the paper were absolutely free 
from moisture. 





WHY, INDEED. 


Under the heading “ English as she’s spoke,” the Natal 
Mercury prints this from a correspondent: 


When the English tongue we speak 

Why is break not rhymed with “ freak ” ? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say “ sew,” but likewise ~‘ few ”’ ; 

And the maker of a verse 

Can not cap his “ horse ” with “‘ worse ’’? 
“‘ Beard ” sounds not the same as “ heard ’’? 
“Cord ” is different from ‘‘ word ”’; 


* Cow” is “ cow,” but “low” is “low”; 

“* Shoe ”’ is never rhymed with “ foe.” 

Think of ‘‘ hose”’ and “ dose” and “ lose,” 

And of ‘“ goose’? — and yet of “ choose.” 

Think of ‘‘ comb ” and ‘‘ tomb ” and “ bomb,” 
“Doll ” and “ roll,” and “ home” and “ some.”’ 


And since “ pay” is rhymed with “ say,” 
Why not “ paid ” with “ said,” I pray? 

We have “ blood ” and ‘“ food ” and “ good ”’; 
“Mould ” is not pronounced like “ could.” 
Wherefore “ done,” but “‘ gone”? and “ lone ”’; 
Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me 

Sound and letters disagree. 





COMPRESSION. 
The final chapter of the serial novel was two columns 
long, but the editor had only one inch of space for it. 
Accordingly he compressed the hero’s tragic end into 
the following paragraph: 
“ Arthur took a small brandy, then his hat, his depar- 
ture, besides, no notice of his pursuers; meantime a 


revolver from his pocket, and, lastly, his own life.”— St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 












GOOD WORK RECOGNIZED. 


I am a subscriber of THE INLAND PRINTER and find it 
an invaluable aid in my work. It is the epitome of all 
printers’ magazines and has no peer. I say these words 
because I feel that such good work should receive just 
recognition from those who are benefited.—Willard E. 
Lyon, Lincoln, Kansas. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

SPECIALTY PRINTING. 

BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 

NO. IV.— PRINTING FABRICS. 
frm ~CoEARLY every printer receives occa- 
4 sional orders for ribbon badges, 
cloth signs, banners and theatrical 
dates. Ordinary one-color jobs of 
this kind are usually printed with- 
out difficulty. But the printer who 
is not specially equipped would 
hardly attempt to produce a limp cloth sign that 
requires close register in two or three colors. 

The methods employed by badgemakers are of 
first interest, because ribbon printing is a busi- 
ness closely related to general commercial work. 
Extra wearing qualities are not necessary in print- 
ing on cheap ribbon badges for special one-day 
occasions. This kind of work may be printed 
from type on a platen press with a good grade of 
stiff job or bookbinder’s ink. But customers fre- 
quently want a lodge emblem printed in two or 
three colors and bronze. Feeding ribbon is a 
tedious operation, and to do it successfully the 
press must be run at a low speed. It is impossible, 
even then, to secure close register by feeding the 
bare fabric. The printer must resort to the 
methods employed by the specialist. When the 
badgemaker receives an order of this kind, the 
ribbon is first cut into proper lengths. These 
pieces are then tipped on cheap cardboard of uni- 
form size and thickness. The cardboard is fed to 
the guides in the regular way, as illustrated; the 
presswork is simplified and perfect register is sure 
to result. Increased speed and facility in printing 
by this method will amply repay the extra cost of 
tipping on and removing the ribbons. The cards 
may be saved for future use. 

The better grades of ribbon badges are 
stamped with metallic leaf on bookbinders’ 
embossing presses. These machines are used 
also for stamping hat tips, cloth price and size 
marks, crown tips, hat bands, suspenders, elec- 
tric belts, neckties, markers, etc. All fabrics, 
excepting plush, are treated with an adhesive size 
before stamping. This liquid is made by dissolv- 
ing one ounce of crystallized albumen in a pint of 
water. It is applied with a sponge. 

Stamping forms are heated to a considerable 
degree, which necessitates the use of brass or steel 
dies, or brass type. After the ribbons are printed, 
the albumen size is removed with a sponge satu- 
rated with alcohol. Metallic leaf is made in many 
shades of gold and in all colors. Foil leaf pro- 
duces ivory-white lettering on dark fabrics, and 
other beautiful effects may be secured with alumi- 
num and composition leaf. A method of apply- 
ing gold leaf on a platen press is described under 
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Presswork in the November issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

A very good imitation of gold-leaf stamping 
can be produced with ordinary bronze powder. 
Make the form ready and proceed as in printing 
regular bronze work, but mix considerable var- 
nish with the size, and follow immediately with 
the bronzing process. Put. an electrotype of the 
same form on another press for the “ gold-leaf ” 
process. This form must be heated over a flame. 
Make it as hot as you can without injuring the 
metal, and it will perform the required service 
for several hundred impressions, when the heating 
process must be repeated. Take the bronzed 
sheets while they are fresh, before dusting, and 
give them a blind impression with the heated elec- 
trotype. The heat and a strong impression will 
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cause a cohesion of the metallic particles, and the 
effect will be surprising. 

Weatherproof muslin signs are printed on 
specially prepared sign cloth, containing a white- 
lead filling. This material is impervious to mois- 
ture and the heat of the sun. It is not limp like 
unprepared muslin, and its edges remain straight 
and unruffled after it has been cut to size. Filled 
sign cloth can be purchased in the open market; 
it is as cheap as most unprepared muslin; it can 
be run like paper on a cylinder press, and it offers 
good nipper and guide edges, which assures per- 
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fect register in two and three color work. Special 
inks are necessary in printing weatherproof signs, 
and these should be ordered from some reliable ink 
house. Colored poster inks, lakes and other inks 
that contain anilin or coal tar pigments for color- 
ing matter, fade out rapidly when exposed to sun- 
light. 

Coarse, limp muslin is used to a great extent 
for theatrical dates and semi-weatherproof signs. 
Show-printing houses usually run this material on 
a large drum-cylinder press. It requires two 
feeders and sometimes a third man to watch the 
delivery. Close register work is never required, 
and it is out of the question. 

Cloth banners, to reach across the entire front 
of a building, are among the most trying jobs that 
come to a pressroom. They must be composed in 
sections, locked up in sections and printed in sec- 
tions. It is often necessary to fold the sheet four 
times, then unfold and refold until the job is com- 
pleted. The Philadelphia Transcript constructed 
a special press for this class of work a number of 
years ago — the only one of the kind in the United 
States. The bed of the press is made of planed 
oak planks, and it extends the entire length of the 
pressroom. The form is locked on the press, and 
the printing is done with a large drum cylinder, 
which also carries the sheet over the type. 

The large flour-sack printers are equipped with 
specially constructed bag presses. Close-register 
two and three color work is done at one printing. 
The bags are fed to the guides by hand. In color- 
work, the nippers carry the fabric over one 
impression cylinder and the printing is from two 
or three plate cylinders. 

A number of cloth-sign printers use automatic 
press points for close-register work. The drop 
guides on the cylinder press are dispensed with 
and two arms are attached to the drop guide bar, 
one near each end of the cylinder. These arms 
operate two press points by the guide-bar motion. 
Two ejector press punches are locked up with the 
key form. The cloth is fed to the regular press 
guides for the first impression and two small holes 
are cut into the margins of the sheet by the ejector 
punches. Succeeding colors are fed to the auto- 
matic press points, which project through two 
holes in the feedboard. It requires two feeders 
to stretch the cloth and place the holes over the 
points. When the nippers take the sheet, the 
motion of the guide bar withdraws the points and 
the cloth passes over the cylinder. Smaller points 
are used for registering printing on deckle-edge 
paper. Automatic points can be attached to any 
modern cylinder press. 

There are many subdivisions of fabric print- 
ing which it would be impossible to cover in one 
article. New specialists in printing are develop- 
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ing every year and the end is unseen. At this wri- 
ting I have the following letter-head before me: 
“F, N. Patterson, printer of men’s and ladies’ 
hosiery, High Point, North Carolina.” This is 
indeed a unique business to be engaged in exclu- 
sively. Three or four years ago this work was 
done entirely by hand with rubber stamps and 
indelible ink. Trade-marks, brands and size 
marks on collars, cuffs and shirts were stamped 
by the same slow processes. The ingenious 
inventor recognized a field for a new industry, 

















and his fertile brain soon evolved rapid machinery 
by means of which this work is now done in a 
fraction of the time previously required. The 
accompanying illustration pictures the latest 
power machine for stamping stockings, collars, 
shirts and similar materials. 

It is built so that it can be used with rubber 
stamps as well as brass or steel dies. It has an 
ink fountain, automatic means of attaining reg- 
ister and many other improvements found in 
modern letterpress machines. It has automatic 
spring fastenings for clutching the stampholder, 
which may be placed in position or displaced in 
a second. This machine will stamp from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand pieces in a single day. 

(To be continued.) 





GETTING EVEN. 


“T made the rural editor feel like kicking himself,” 
chuckled the struggling poet. 

“ How did you do it?” asked his garret chum. 

“Why, after he put me out I told him I was no poet 
at all, but had come up with a $100 advertisement.”— 
Chicago News. 





TAKES THE PRIZE. 


I can not afford to do without THE INLAND PRINTER, 
even if I should have to do without carfare. I get and 
read six others, but THE INLAND takes the prize for being 
as near perfect printing as modern-day skill and labor can 
make it.— D. C. Silve, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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THE MOONSHINERS. 


Plates by The Inland-Walton Engraving Company, 120-130 Sherman street, Chicago: 




















While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


To the Editor: PITTSBURG, PA., Oct. 19, 1905. 
Your publication is rightfully considered to represent 
the interests of the printing trade, uncolored by factional 
bitterness. I do not say this for the sake of flattery, but 
give it simply as the general opinion of all with whom I 
am brought in contact, except those, of course, who want 
every one to think their way. While there has been a 
great deal written and said about the merits of the present 
strife for the open shop and for eight hours, I think there 
is room for a good many of us to work along to a better 
understanding in the trade. I would rather discuss than 
cuss. If THE INLAND PRINTER will give space to fair dis- 
cussions, I think that there are enough employers who will 
take part and enough union men also and others, to make 
the expression of views helpful. The “ hip-hurrah ” action 
of a convention or conventions of men who have not 
digested their ideas is poor stuff upon which to build 
drastic action. The trade is at war, and distress, loss and 
vexation are in store for every one concerned. Let us 
have peace. Let us have a discussion of the rights of the 
things at issue. Let us express ourselves briefly and to 
the point. THE INLAND PRINTER is a forum where all may 
meet. AN EMPLOYER. 


[ NorE.— THE INLAND PRINTER has always invited dis- 
cussions on all matters relating to the printing trade. 
Avoidance of personalities, brevity and legibility are the 
only qualifying conditions.—EDIToR. ] 


** SPECIAL EDUCATION” AND ‘* THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE.”’ 
To the Editor: COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 18, 1905. 

I like, greatly, the technical discussions appearing in 
your journal. Two in the current number challenge atten- 
tion. “A Plea for Special Education” is rich in sug- 
gestion; but is it practical? It seems to me to exact too 
much from the employer, and not enough from the work- 
man. It is hardly reasonable to expect the-master printer 
to possess intimate knowledge of the electrotyping, paper- 
making, typecasting and machinist’s trades. Nor can he 
be expected to have mastery of the sciences of chemistry, 
engineering and electrics. 

Few men can master these. Fewer still can keep in 
touch with the rapid development of all these trades and 
sciences, and also give necessary attention to the master 
printer’s duties. And the labor involved in such mastery 
is unnecessary, for application is the main thing, and 
products of these trades and sciences are served ready 
for application. 

Success in the printing business is achieved by the man 
who applies only instinctive business tact and common 
sense, as often as by men who attempt to use knowledge, 
more or less superficial, of matters pertaining to both 
printing and allied trades. 

If “ A Plea for Special Education ” were addressed to 
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craftsmen, and if it dealt with the grievous inefficiency in 
mechanics and educational accomplishment under which 
many journeymen printers labor, more good would be 
accomplished. 

Many mechanics, naturally good, are poor workmen 
from lack of instruction and training. Many others, excel- 
lent in performance, are handicapped by lack of education. 

The question is too broad for discussion in short space. 
But it leads to reference to the second article that attracted 
attention: “ The English Language.” 

Any intelligent reader can interpret the author. But 
what can be said, or what can not be said of the teacher 
of “ The English Language,” who writes: “ Whatever may 
be the cause, it is a fact that the subjunctive mood is less 
used than it formerly was”? What’s the matter with: 
“Whatever the cause, the subjunctive is less frequently 
used ”? 

Again, in construction: The word “fact” is thrice 
used, in correlative sentences, within twenty-six words. 

“ An impression might be easily had!” Be dad! B’Gad! 
and likewise Be gob! So, too, according to Bowery ver- 
nacular, a man can be “had.” Why not say, “ This might 
easily give impression ”? 

What next? “That the subjunctive mood will be 
entirely disused.” 

There’s a past perfect with a future that is past pene- 
tration. Why “entirely”? And why the blunt participle 
when “in disuse” is so much more smooth? 

True, English is complex, in moods and tenses, but 
construction and diction are simple. 

Guy E. NEWARK. 





AN ARDENT READER. 


I am an ardent and interested reader of your most val- 
uable magazine and always prefer it to any other litera- 
ture, and to miss a number would be losing an inestimable 
quantity.— C. N. Sherman, Spokane, Washington. 





HELPS EVERY ONE. 

I buy your valuable magazine from the local news- 
dealer every month and have not missed a number for two 
years, when I first began my duties as advertising man- 
ager. It is worth much more than you ask, and it helps 
all the boys, who generally read it before I have the pleas- 
ure. It helps every one.— Sam Little, Hillsboro, Illinois. 

















“ Here be a letter from our Silas. 
type. 


He’s got a job down to the city settin” 


“Well; if he haint no better at it than he was settin’ hens on th’ farm, 
I feel sorry fer the feller that hired him.” — Monotypit. 
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LONDON NOTES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


HE London County Council, which is the 
municipal body having general control 
over the various boroughs that constitute 
London, is being sharply criticized for its 
action in encouraging the foreign printer. 
The council, which has taken over the 
schools formerly controlled by the late 
school board, is turning out the educational 

colored wall pictures that were printed in England, and is 

putting in lithographs of German design and origin. This 
action on the part of the council is causing a very bad feel- 
ing, both among printers and the general public, and it 
scarcely seems to be the best way to impress youthful 
minds with patriotic ideas, as to the necessity for endeavor- 
ing to keep the trade within the kingdom. The rising 
generation, seeing German pictures or German views con- 
tinually before them, will become imbued with the fallacy 
that for economic salvation we must buy everything in 











IN A LONDON PARK, 


the cheapest market, to the great and manifest detriment 
of our home trade. 

Quite an event in British typefounding circles is the 
secession of the firm of Sir Charles Reed & Sons, Limited, 
of the well-known Fann Street Letter Foundry, London. 
This firm was one of the six that were known as the “ ring 
founders,” a combination that has been in existence for 
very many years for the object of keeping up prices, and 
generally looking to their own interests, irrespective of 
those of the printer. The multiplicity of new firms in the 
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trade selling their productions much cheaper than the 
“ring,” and the advent of the Linotype and Monotype, 
have told severely on the older houses, and now to meet the 
competition the firm in question has seceded, and in future 
will enter into competition with the “outsiders.” The 
effect of a break-up in the trust will be all for the benefit 
of the printer, and no doubt Messrs. Reed’s action will 
be followed by other “ ring” firms. 

There is quite a considerable rise in the price of Lino- 
type metals, and users are grumbling at the extra expense 
in working the machines that it involves, the increase 
being from $100 to $120 per ton. The rise is occasioned 
by the boom in the price of the metals used in compound- 
ing slug metal, antimony, lead and tin having gone up 
considerably during the past few months. In this con- 
nection there is quite a pretty little contest going on 
between two firms of metal mixers. One does a large 
trade in metal with Linotype users, but the other has of 
late been cutting into the trade to a considerable extent, 
and now both firms are circularizing printers, each setting 
out the merits of its own productions to the disparage- 
ment of the other’s. Meanwhile smaller firms are push- 
ing hard to get orders by undercutting, and printers are 
smiling at the metal men’s efforts to secure orders. 

Lead poisoning is not quite so common among com- 
positors nowadays as in former times, when the sanitary 
conditions of the workrooms were of the most primitive 
character, and the men themselves paid but little atten- 
tion to personal cleanliness, but cases still occur, and Dr. 
Wynn Wescott, one of the London coroners, held an 
inquest the other day, touching the death of a compositor. 
A doctor stated that deceased had a distinct blue line round 
the gums, indicative of lead poisoning. In witness’s opin- 
ion death was due to heart failure from lead colic. 
Deceased’s nails were very dirty, and witness thought he 
had contracted lead poisoning through handling type and 
not cleaning his nails out. A verdict in accordance with 
the doctor’s evidence was returned and the coroner made 
a few remarks on the great necessity for personal cleanli- 
ness by all who handled lead in any form in the course 
of their employment. 

The Wesel Manufacturing Company, of New York, 
Chicago and elsewhere, has been celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the firm, and in this 
connection one is reminded that the company’s produc- 
tions are very well known in Great Britain, where, for 
many years past, they have been appreciated by their 
users. Mr. P. Lawrence, of London, who handles the 
Huber presses and other American specialties, has just 
taken up the agency for the Wesel Company’s goods and 
intends pushing them on this side with vigor. Mr. Law- 
rence is an experienced hand in American printing machin- 
ery, and was the first to introduce American machines to 
the British printer. 

“What’s in a name,” says Shakespeare, but if he had 
lived in these times he would have known that there is 
a very great deal in a name, especially if it is attached to 
some article that is in commercial demand. The name of 
“ Cropper ” is a distinctive one that is borne by a certain 
build of platen machine that is a prime favorite in Brit- 
ain. The firm holding the right to call their machines 
“ Croppers ” has several times had to take action against 
other firms who have represented or attempted to repre- 
sent their products as being genuine “ Croppers,” and in 
all cases injunctions have been granted that fully pro- 
tect and secure the use of the title to the Cropper-Minerva 
Machine Company, Limited, of Nottingham and London, 
who are the successors to H. S. Cropper & Co., the original 
makers of the “ Cropper” platen machine. At the present 
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moment another attempt is being made by a rival firm to 
adopt a title that would lead purchasers to believe that 
they were the original holders of it, and so another action 
is about to be commenced, to defend the original makers’ 
rights, but as the matter is at present sub judice it may 
not be commented on. 

The subject of what is termed “ systematic overtime,” 
is again occupying the attention of the London Society of 
Compositors and, as a result of careful inquiry, it has been 
found that in thirteen printing-offices something like a 
quarter of a million hours of overtime have been worked 
in the course of a single year. This fact is recorded in a 
report laid before a special delegate meeting a few days 
since. The report goes on to state that “ the results of the 
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Britain, and this fact lends an additional interest to a 
sketch now being played at the Palace Theater, in the 
closing scene of which is represented the editorial room 
of a newspaper office, and a full-sized model of a Hoe 
modern rotary newspaper press, running at a high speed 
and, apparently, printing off the newspapers that are 
afterward distributed to the audience. The scene in ques- 
tion occurs in a sketch bearing the title of “ The Palace 
Review,” and the newspap¢r that is given to the audience 
bears the same title. It 1s an eight-page sheet, weil got 
up and printed, with illustrations in line and half-tone, 
and boasts of “the largest circulation in Palace Land.” 
The sole proprietor is the Earl of Fitzradium, the respon- 
sible editor the Duchess of Doric, and the irresponsible 





LOW TIDE ON THE ESSEX COAST. 


inquiry clearly indicate that in a very large number of 
cases members are — in some instances almost regularly — 
overworked, individual instances being recorded of men 
working between twenty and thirty hours overtime every 


week.” The committee specially appointed to inquire into 
the exestion recommended the limitation of overtime work 
to twenty-four hours per month of four weeks, and that 
not more than twelve hours, or one night’s work, be per- 
mitted in any one week. As more than one thousand Lon- 
don compositors have been signing the unemployed roll 
lately, the importance of the question is evident. Over- 
time to an extent is sometimes a necessity in almost every 
office, a convenience to the employer and a means whereby 
the men are enabled to augment their salary. The abolish- 
ing of systematic overtime would go far to relieving the 
out-of-works. 

It is a curious thing that hitherto the technics of 
printing have never been represented on the stage in 


editor is Carl Hentschel, whose name also appears on 
the imprint as the printer of the paper. The printing- 
press at the Palace Theater is a cleverly constructed piece 
of “ property ” machinery, and is modeled on a modern 
Hoe rotary, of course modified with a view to stage effect. 
It was designed after a consultation with Messrs. Hoe & 
Co., and an inspection of some of their machines by the 
property master of the theater, and from the information 
and suggestions given by Messrs. Hoe the stage rotary has 
been cleverly constructed. To heighten the illusion of 
actual printing, a web of cloth runs round the various 
cylinders, and from the auditorium gives the realistic 
effect of a web of paper being printed; indeed many of the 
audience when they receive their copy of the Palace 
Review are under the impression that they have actually 
seen it printed on the machine. To heighten the illusion, 
enormous mirrors are placed at an angle behind the print- 
ing-press, and the reflections in these give the audience the 
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impression of an immense newspaper machineroom, in 
which many presses are running. At first it was proposed 
to have a real Hoe rotary on the stage, but that was 
impracticable from its great weight. 

The United States papermakers claim to have the 
largest papermaking machines in the world, but in respect 
of the smallest they must yield the palm to Britain, for 
Messrs. T. & J. Marshall & Co., of London, a well-known 
firm of dandy roll and machine makers, have just built a 
papermaking machine to the one-twelfth scale of a full- 
sized one. Its measurement over all is only 1 foot wide 
by 8 feet long. When the machine was first built, the 
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rates are increasing each year, and no one can foresee 
when they will cease going up. London rates this year 
average $1 on every $2 of rental, so that a firm that pays, 
say, $500 per annum for the rent of their premises have 
to pay $250 per annum for-rates, and that sum does not 
include the water rates or gas expenses. No wonder Lon- 
don printing costs money. 

The London Daily Telegraph, which claims the “ largest 
circulation ” of any London morning newspaper, has just 
completed its fiftieth year of existence. It bears a world- 
wide reputation for its enterprise, and represents the 
honored traditions of British journalism as opposed to 











AN OLD ENGLISH CHURCHYARD. 


idea of making paper with it had not been entertained; 
hence it was an agreeable surprise when it was found that 
it would make paper 3% inches wide, in every way suc- 


cessfully and in long runs. The machine has been exhib- 
ited at the works of the firm, and many technical experts 
and practical men in the papermaking trade went to see it, 
and general admiration was expressed at its fine work- 
manship. It was also shown at a meeting of the London 
Printers’ Institute, where it was the subject of general 
admiration. 

The exodus of London printing firms to the country 
still continues, the latest being the extensive business of 
Kelly’s Directories, Limited, whose factory at Holborn has 
become too small, for the work that has to be done. The 
firm has secured two acres of ground at Kingston-on- 
Thames, and an up-to-date building is to be erected 
thereon. The enormous expense of running a printing 
business in London is very detrimental to the profits, as 
not only are ground and rents extremely high, but the 


the “yellow” press methods of the present day. It was 
this newspaper which, in conjunction with the New York 
Herald, sent Stanley into the heart of Africa to discover 
David Livingstone. The Telegraph has ever had the serv- 
ices of able men. The names of Sir Edwin Arnold, George 
Augustus Sala, the Hon. Frank Lawley, Bennet Burleigh, 
W. L. Courtney, Smellie and Firth are so familiar that no 
word is necessary to explain the special provinces in which 
were established their reputations. A newspaper like the 
Telegraph is a national asset, and a brilliant example of 
what a newspaper should be. 

Irish printers are suffering from cutting prices quite 
as much as those on the mainland of Great Britain, and a 
prominent member of the Dublin Printers’ Society says 
that in tendering for public printing they are simply cut- 
ting one another out of existence. For example, a Dublin 
firm recently accepted a three years’ printing contract 
from a provincial county council at a price which was less 
than quarter the price paid to the previous contractors, a 
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local firm, for exactly the same work. If this is the basis 
on which Dublin employers contract for printing, then the 
present situation is easily explainable. On the other hand, 
a great deal of blame is attachable to the big commercial 
firms in the city, who allow themselves to be coaxed into 
sending their printing orders out of the country by smart 
travelers from Leeds and elsewhere. It isn’t that printing 
can not be done as well in Dublin; Dublin printers can 
turn out just as good work as any in the United Kingdom. 
But the English travelers are too wide-awake for the 
Irishmen. 

When the printer wants a “ reverse” job done he gen- 
erally calls the processman to his aid and gives him the 
job. Of course by a “reverse” job is meant the turning 
of an ordinary piece of typesetting into a block that will 
give white lettering on a black ground. A method that is 
being tried here, and that has given fair results, is 
imported from Germany and is worked as follows: As 
sharp an impression of the job as it is possible to pull is 
made with ordinary letterpress ink, on good cardboard, 
and is covered with powdered asphaltum, which mixes with 
the ink. The card is then held upside down and the 
superfluous asphaltum knocked off, so that it will stick 
only to the lettering to be reversed. Then alcohol is poured 
over the back of the card, impregnating it thoroughly, and 
it is then moved over a lamp or gas jet, printed side 
upward, causing the alcohol to combine with the asphaltum 
powder and printing-ink into a glossy relief of black color. 
The card thus obtained serves as a stereotype matrix and 
may be cast at once; the quicker the process is performed 
the more satisfactory are the results. Each card allows of 
one cast only, but where many plates of the same pattern 
are used this first cast may be electrotyped or stereotyped. 
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THE TRAMP PRINTER. 
BY T. SHELLEY SUTTON. 


*Twas a plain, old country weekly 
In a weakly country town, 

And its quill was ably managed 
By the editor, Bob Brown. 


The plant had been a good one 
In the ages long gone by, 
Though at present it resembled 
Some big “ hellsbox,” full of “ pi.” 


Everything was warped and twisted — 
Reglet, furniture and rules, 

And some badly battered boxes 
Served as tables, stones and stools; 


But ye editor was happy 
Since for sheriff twice he ran, 
And he never knew the troubles 
Of the * comp.” or ** make-up ”? man. 


He provided them an anvil, 
Pincers, hammer, tongs and all, 

And the little quarter-medium 
Kept the paper from the wall; 


’Twas a kind of blacksmith layout, 
Though the crew had once been gocd, 

Ere the Linotype had chased them 
From the city to the wood; 


And in peace they worked together 
Grinding out the country sheet — 

Worked in peace until, one morning, 
Came the stranger down the street ; 





Yes, of course, he was a printer, 
Broke — and hungry as a Turk; 

He would like to earn his dinner, 
And would gladly do some work ; 


Could he throw a little type in? 
Sure! He’d find it in the rear 
On a galley in the corner 
With a lot of dead brevier. 


What was this? Ah! — pearl, and solid! 
Mean stuff, that; but not a word, 

As he lifted up his handful, 
From the stranger’s lips was heard. 


Tall and silent stood the stranger 
By the old and dingy case — 

You could tell he was a good one 
By the look upon his face; 


And the way he threw that pearl in 
Made the fereman blink his eye: 
“ Just like lightning ’? — nothing like it — 
Not a single line of “ pi,” 


But with fingeis sure and certain 
Line by line weat flying in — 


* On the editorial tripod 


Sat the devil with a grin. 


Soon the needed work was finished, 
And the foreman, digging down, 
Gave the stranger half-a-dollar 
Which was left for him by Brown; 


And the tramp, with hollow stomach, 
Shambled slowly through the door: 

“Would he call again to-morrow? ” 
Quoth the raven — “ Nevermore! ” 


He was never seen in Squashville 
After that eventful morn, 

If he were, ’tis safe to wager 
He’d a-wished he’d not been born. 


’Twas a sad, pathetic story, 

(One, perhaps, best left untold), 
For there never was a printer 

By a beggar better sold! 


Days went by ere Bill, the foreman, 
Learned the deed the tramp had done: 
He had filled the boxes — quickly — 
But he didn’t know a one! 


And of all the pi and muddle! — 
May its like you never see — 

That gol-durned, all-fired beggar 
Didn’t know an “a” from “z!” 











AUTOMATIC SHEET FEED. 





— Poor Richard’s Almanac. 


Sore and tired, he drifted hither, 
To this simple country shop, 

Keeping one eye on the depot 
And the other on the cop. 


VALUE TEN TIMES GREATER. 


I derive much profit each month from the study of your 
journal and would not miss one copy for the price of a 
year’s subscription.— H. C. Cantwell, Key West, Florida. 
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PARIS NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





7]ROM sugar to print may seem a long jump, 
yet in these days of speculative enterprises 
the distance is not great. A short time 
ago all Paris was shocked by the suicide 
of one of the directors of the well-known 
Say sugar refinery on the eve of a crash 
resulting from wild speculation in sugar. 

: | Surprise had not passed away before 
M. Jalwzot, another sugar king, came down with a mighty 
crash as the outcome of an unsuccessful attempt to “ cor- 
ner.” In addition to his activity on the sugar market, M. 
Jalwzot was the principal shareholder in one of the large 
stores peculiar to Paris, supplying everything in the 
drapery line, from a pin to a completely installed man- 
sion. This colossal establishment, Les magasins du 
Printemps, was in danger of falling, too, and was only 
saved by the creditors taking it over and reforming the 
company. M. Jalwzot, whose speculative energy knew 
no bounds, was also the principal shareholder of a com- 
pany controlling three newspapers — La Patrie, La Presse 
and L’Echo de lArmée—which, in order to meet the 
deficiencies of the Printemps store, had to be handed over 
to the creditors. An arrangement has just been arrived 
at between the fallen speculator and his creditors by which 
the three newspapers will be sold by public auction. La 
Presse and La Patrie are both daily evening papers hav- 
ing a large circulation in the French capital, and their 
sale or possible disappearance is causing a little stir in 
the printing world. 

A Bordeaux printer has invented an apparatus for 
blowing out type cases which appears to be absolutely per- 
fect from a hygienic point of view. It consists of a shal- 
low glass case, a little larger than an ordinary type case, 
mounted on legs to a convenient height, the front forming 
a door by which the case to be blown out is put into the 
apparatus. Under the table is fitted a ventilating fan 
which can be driven by a special motor, a belt from exist- 
ing shafting or by means of a pedal arrangement. The 
forced draught is brought by a pipe to the right-hand side 
of the table, mounting upward. This pipe is divided into 
two, one mounting up to a little above the top of the glass 
case, and the other entering into a chimney communicating 
with a large hole in the back of the compartment. To the 
first is fitted a rubber pipe with a curved metal extremity. 
A type case is put into the compartment, the door closed, 
and the blowpipe introduced through a slit in the front. 
TLe ventilating fan is then set in motion and the blow- 
pipe moved over the case, the opening in the front being 
sufficiently large to allow of every box being reached, and 
the glass top rendering all movements visible. All dust is 
drawn away by the forced draft in the chimney. M. Del- 
mas, the inventor, has not taken out a patent, nor does he 
intend to; he declares that if his invention reduces disease 
among compositors he will consider himself sufficiently 
rewarded. 

Several exhibitions in connection with printing and 
allied trades are announced for next year. At Brussels, 
in connection with the tenth anniversary of the Club for 
Typographical Study, a photoengraving exhibition will be 
opened in February. Classes are provided for every kind 











of photoengraving in monotype or colors, machines and 
tools, as well as engravings by well-known artists. No 
entrance fee will be charged, prizes will be offered for the 
best work exposed in the different classes, and during the 
exhibition a series of lectures will be given on book illus- 
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tration. Italian printers intend organizing in the decora- 
tive art section of the 1906 exhibition a pavilion dealing 
with printing. It will be open to foreign exhibitors not 
having a national section in the main exhibition. At 
Frankfort-on-Main, also, the German Society of Arts and 
Trades will hold, from March 15 to April 16, an interna- 
tional exhibition of artistic bookbinding. 

A link with the past was broken by the death recently 
of M. Léonard Danet, at the age of eighty-seven years, 
director since 1852 of the celebrated Danet printing-works 
at Lille. Few printing establishments can look back upon 
such a long career as the Danet firm. It was in 1698 that 





** PAPER, SIR? ”’ 


Photo by Spurling. Courtesy Lyle L. Brown. 

the ancestor of the family took over the management of 
the printing-works, and it has ever since passed from 
father to son or uncle to nephew, the bicentenary of the 
existence of the firm under the xgis of the Danet family 
being celebrated in 1898. M. Leonard Danet’s fifty-three 
years of management were marked by great activity and 
he transferred the works from the Grand Place to the Rue 
Nationale, where, in 1867, he received the Emperor 
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Napoleon III., and in 1874 Marshal MacMahon. M. 
Danet left a large number of legacies to charitable insti- 
tutions and scientific and artistic societies in Lille, amount- 
ing to about $80,000, besides a number of large pensions. 

The Paris press has again been distributing fortunes 
broadcast by the second drawing for prizes in the Press 
Lottery. As in the first drawing, fortune has again 
favored the humble, the winner of the first prize of 
$100,000 being a worker in a chemical factory in the 
center of France who has the heavy charge of eleven 
children. A second prize of $20,000 went to a widow, in 
business as a bookseller at Angers. Lotteries play a 
very important part in France, and the mere printing of 
the tickets gives not a small amount of work to the 
printer. Although varying in importance from organi- 
zations with first prizes of $200,000, as in the case of the 
Press Lottery, to small affairs in which the winner is 
contented with a picture of doubtful art value, they are 
all under government control and possess every guarantee 
of honesty. A feature of the drawing is that an orphan 
child is always selected to put his hand into the wheel of 
fortune and draw out the lucky numbers. In the case of 
all the big lotteries, as soon as ever the results are known 
the printers rush out.sheets giving the winning numbers, 
which are quickly bought up by a gambling public. 

The French association for the development of tech- 
nical education is about to hold a national congress to 
study the question of industrial apprenticeship and has 
asked the Central Committee of Compositors to send dele- 
gates. The apprenticeship question in France is one of 
the primary causes of the backward condition of the print- 
ing trade. Speaking broadly, an organized apprentice- 
ship does not exist, and so long as young men are turned 
on to the labor market with their present smattering of 
the trade, it is doubtful if union agitation will do much 
to better the financial position of the men. Behind it 
all is the nefarious compulsory military service which 
swallows up the young men for two or three years just 
when they should be going forth as competent craftsmen. 
Knowing that this forced unpaid service is awaiting them, 
both youths and their parents are more anxious for tem- 
porary high wages than for a technical training useful in 
future life. The two years’ service finished, there still 
remain several periods of one month’s duration when the 
workman has to throw off his blouse and again don the 
uniform. At trade-union meetings the sight can occa- 
sionally be seen of an infantryman in undress uniform, a 
heavy-booted artillery man, or an untidy transport service 
man addressing the audience on union questions. The 
speaker will be some union enthusiast doing a period of 
twenty-eight days with the colors and profiting by his stay 
in some town to advance the work of his trade union. 

A word of protest is being raised in Paris at the order 
of the chief of police that the law of 1881, compelling 
every printer to send two copies of all books issued from 
his press to the National Library should be more strictly 
observed. It appears that out of a total of fifty thousand 
books published every year, about a thousand are not sent 
to the National Library, despite the danger of a fine of 
$10 for every neglect. Readers have complained at the 
absence of these thousand volumes, the library authorities 
have communicated with the chief of police and that gen- 
tleman has sent a friendly warning to the trade. It is 
asked, however, why should the printer be taxed to the 
extent of two copies of every work he prints? A machine 
manufacturer is not expected to supply a model of every 
machine he produces free to the national trade museums, 
and the state might show the same measure of justice to 
the one as to the other. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


JRITISH and American methods in regard 
to copyright are brought into comparison 
by a bill just introduced into the Federal 
Parliament of Australia. It provides for 
the protection of books written by foreign 
authors if they are published in the com- 
monwealth within fourteen days of their 

— first appearance abroad. No condition is 
made that they shall be printed in the commonwealth. All . 
that is necessary is simultaneous publication in Australia 
and abroad. In this the principles of the British copyright 
law have been followed. The law of the United States, 
however, provides that no person can be entitled to copy- 
right in a_book, paragraph, chromo or lithograph unless 
two copies, prepared within the United States, have been 
presented to the library of Congress. At present an 
Australian author who wishes to obtain protection for his 
books in the United States has to go to the heavy expense 
of having a special edition printed from type set in that 
country. Unless he does so, American publishing houses 
may seize and publish his work without his receiving a 
penny from them. And it is said here in Australia that 
it is well known that American houses are not backward 
in exercising their legal rights in this respect. The United 
States does not accord to citizens of Australia the privi- 
leges that American citizens will be able to command under 
the proposed new copyright law. 





A PREHISTORIC AUSTRALIAN ARTIST. 


Drawn by George Taylor, Sydney, Australia. 


In a recent issue of Life, the leading Australian 
magazine, a facetious article was printed entitled “ The 
Magazine of 1920.” The author sees into the future and 
observes a young lady reading a current magazine as bulky 
as Webster’s Dictionary. His first impression was one of 
immense delight. Apparently the cause of literature had 
triumphed and that of commerce had been vanquished. 
Why? Because at first glance the 1920 issue of “ Tom- 
noddy’s ” seemed to contain nothing but reading matter 
and beautiful illustrations. But on inspection it turned 
out that a storyette by, say, the Kipling of the day, was 
one large, disguised advertisement, of which the author 
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proceeds to give extracts. This article has caused a con- 
troversy and one correspondent said that although he 
enjoyed the fun of reading it, the attack —for such it 
was — on modern magazines was uncalled for. But at the 
same time he gave the Australian magazines a_ well- 
deserved smiting. He complained that the best magazines 
in Australia contain only type advertisements, which are 
badly set at that. There may be one or two up to Ameri- 
ean standard, but the rest are abominable. The one or 
two are really worth looking at —the others disgust one. 
In speaking of American magazines, it was said that under 











A TYPE FROM AUSTRALIA (LOWER-CASE). 


Drawn by George Taylor, Sydney, Australia. 


the pressure of modern business methods, the advertise- 
ment writer has been compelled to raise his standard, until 
the advertisements are sometimes more interesting than 
the literary part. And Australian magazine publishers 
are advised straight out by their own readers (it is not 
known what the advertisers’ opinions are) that if a more 
finished product is to be placed before them, they must 
copy the style and setting of American advertisements and 
the general get-up of magazines which are sent to the 
commonwealth from America. 

An Australian country newspaper proprietor, of the 
class that employs one man and a mob of imps, recently 
went to Sydney to engage a printer-journalist, his head 
man having retired from active service. He had a goodly 
number of applicants in answer to his advertisement, and 
at length hit on one who satisfied him as to ability to 
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write up, set up, read up and make up his bush journal, 
besides doing the jobbing and all other work incidental to 
the office. The question of salary was then mentioned, 
and when offered £1 10s. ($7.50) a week, the new man 
asked if, in addition to his multifarious duties, he would 
be expected to mind the baby and help the missus with 
the washing. When seriously told there was no household 
work to be done, the successful applicant mournfully 
announced that he was unable to accept the position. 

The post-card craze has got a firm hold in Australia, 
and the biggest collection is held by Mr. T. H. Nesbitt, 
town clerk of the city of Sydney. He admits to fifteen 
thousand, all of which have come to him through the 
post and carry the stamp of the country of origin. He has 
classified the collection, so that it is now an interesting 
pictorial geography of the world, divided into albums con- 
taining views of cathedrals, town halls, scenery, etc. Mr. 
Nesbitt, who was imported from England to fill his pres- 
ent position, said that when he first came to Australia he 
could not buy a locally produced card worthy to send 
away; now there are some very fine Australian series. 

The recently formed printing classes at the Sydney 
Technical College are now turning out very creditable 
productions. There are more applications for enrollment 
than can be accommodated, but this is owing to each 
division — typographical and pressroom — being limited 
to only twenty students, consequently many applicants will 
have to wait twelve months before there is a vacancy. 
Mr. J. V. Barker, who is in charge of the typography 
branch, appears to be a very close observer of the Ameri- 
can style of display. A good deal of the work required 
by the college authorities is executed by their own stu- 
dents, and it is quite characteristic of the American school 
of type architecture. I was recently shown a college 
announcement, the product of a twelve-months’ student, 
sixteen years old, who is employed in a newspaper office, 
where he does nothing but correct Linotype matter and 
set plain headings. It was a first-class performance and 
worthy to be placed in the first category of Australian 
workmanship. 





PRIZE COMPETITION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
LEAD POISONING. 


By order of the International Association for Labor 
Legislation, Basel, Switzerland, the chief of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office has issued a statement relative to the 
prize competition for an effective means for the prevention 
of lead poisoning to which all workmen occupied in mining, 
milling, smelting and refining lead ore, or employing metal- 
lic lead or materials containing the same are subject. 

The following prizes are offered: 

1. One prize of $1,200 for the best treatise on the 
prevention of lead poisoning in the operation of mining 
and milling lead ores or ores containing lead. 

2. One prize of $2,400 for the best treatise on the 
prevention of lead poisoning in smelting and refining 
works. 

3. Two prizes, namely, one first of $600, one second of 
$360, for the best treatises on the prevention of lead 
poisoning in the chemical application of lead, as in white 
lead works, manufacture of other lead paints, of electric 
accumulators (storage batteries), etc. 

4, Four prizes, namely, one of $360, one of $240, two 
of $180 each, for the best treatises on the prevention of 
lead poisoning in the trades of house, ship, coach painting, 
interior decoration, varnishing and the like. 

5. Four prizes, namely, one of $360, one of $240, two 
of $180 each for the best treatises on the prevention of 
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lead poisoning in those trades where raw and manufac- 
tured lead are consumed or handled on a large scale, as 
in typefoundries and printing-offices. 

Each treatise to contain a systematic review of the 
special causes giving rise to lead poisoning, in conjunc- 
tion with a description of the various processes of manu- 
facture, pointing out the dangers occasioned at every phase 
of procedure, including handling and transportation. 

Reference to be made also to the causes due to working 
at places in which a prolonged occupation is liable to affect 
the health, to want of cleanliness, lack of proper guidance 
and instructions, carelessness, poor and inadequate food, 
irrational way of living and unhealthy dwellings of the 
workmen. In connection with the statement of the causes 
of lead poisoning, measures for their prevention are to 
be proposed. 

Substantial evidence should be given for the proposed 
preventives as regards their technical, hygienical and 
economical feasibility. 

The comparative injuriousness of the different phases 
of manufacture as well as of the conditions referred to in 
section II must be demonstrated as far as possible by a 
properly graduated classification of the risk of lead poison- 
ing, from the highest to the lowest degree. 

In proposing new installations or alterations of the 
existing mode of operation, the probable increase or 
decrease of expenses incurred by the change should be 
approximately stated—e. g., in proposing mechanical 
appliances to supersede manual labor the primary cost of 
these, as well as the increase of working expenses by 
depreciation and interest of the capital invested would 
have to appear, as well as the saving of wages or other 
factors of economy — namely, the avoidance of fluctuations 
and changes in the working staff and, in consequence, the 
maintenance of a properly trained crew with a correspond- 
ing improvement of their capacity. 

It is desired that the treatises should promote the 
development of the present provisions of the various States 
by outlining or drafting legal or administrative regulations 
or suggestions to the proper authorities, aiming at the 
realization of the preventive measures proposed by the 
competitors. Short precepts against the danger of poison- 
ing might also be given preferably in a form suited for 
posting in workshops, building grounds, etc. 

A compilation of the existing government regulations 
may be found in the volume “ Gesundheitsgefahrliche 
Industrien” (‘Les industries insalubres”), edited by 
Prof. Stephen Bauer (Jena, G. Fischer, 1903), and in the 
“ Bulletin des Internationalen Arbeitsamtes,” “ Bulletin del 
l’Office International du Travail,” 1901-1904; which pub- 
lications can probably be had at the libraries in any of the 
large cities. 

A clear and concise summary of the measures proposed 
by the competitors is to be given at the end of the treatise. 

The papers may be written either in English, French 
or German. Already printed books can not be taken into 
consideration by the jury. The ready manuscripts must 
be put in an envelope bearing only a motto, and lodged 
with the International Labor Office at Basel on or before 
December 31, 1905. 

The full name and address of the author should be 
stated under a separate sealed cover bearing on its outside 
the same motto as above. 

Contributions arriving later than December 31, 1905, 
will be excluded from the competition. 

By the award of a prize the International Labor Office 
is entitled to publish a treatise, leaving, however, its 
author the exclusive property; the office may also concede 
to the authors the right of publishing their treatises. 
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Manuscripts which are not secured for publication will be 
returned to their authors. 

In case the jury should not see fit to award the total 
sum of $6,480 reserved for the prizes, the remainder shall 
be employed upon recommendation of the jury by the 
“International Association for Labor Legislation,” for 
other purposes concerning the hygienic welfare of the 
working classes. 

The names of the ladies and gentlemen who compose 
the jury are as follows: Miss Anderson, H.M., Principal 
Lady Inspector of Factories, London; Luigi Belloc, 
Inspector of Industry in the Ministry of Commerce, Rome; 
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Photo by W. Reid. — The Auckland Weekly News. 


Mr. William Burton, F.C.S., London; E. Doblin, President 
of the Union of German Compositors, Berlin; Mr. T. 
Edwards, Secretary of the United Ovenmen, Kilnmen and 
Saggarmakers’ Union, London; Dr. A. Fauquet, Paris; 
Adolf Feldhammer, Mechanician, Vienna; H. M. Greulich, 
Secretary of Labor of Swiss Parliament, Zurich; Prof. Dr. 
Hofrat Max Bruber, Munchen; Prof. Dr. Harnack, Geh. 
Med.-Rat., Halle a-S.; Prof. Dr. Heffter, Berne; M. A. 
Keufer, Secretary-General of the Federation of French 
Compositors, Paris; Leclere de Pulligny, State Engineer, 
Paris; Prof. Dr. Lehmann, Wurzburg; Prof. Dr. Lep- 
sius, Griesheim; Doctor Leyman, Reg.-und Gewerberat, R. 
Inspector of Factories, Wiesbaden; Prof. Dr. Leo Lieber- 
mann, Budapest; Dr. E. Mutgens, Hygienist of the Fac- 
tory Inspection, The Hague; Prof. Thomas Oliver, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., London; Reg.-und Gewerberat Oppermann, R. 
Inspector of Factories, Arnsberg (Prussia); Prof. Felix 
Putzeys, Liege; the Hon. W. P. Reeves, Agent-General 
for New Zealand, London; Prof. Dr. Rubner, Geh.Med.- 
Rat., Berlin; Von Steiger, C. of State, M. of Swiss Parlia- 
ment, Berne; Prof. T. E. Thorpe, LL.D., F.R.S., Principal 
Chemist of the Government Laboratory, London; Mr. 
H. J. Tennant, M.P., Chairman of the Dangerous Trades 
Committee, London; A. Tobler, President of the Union of 
German Painters, Hamburg; J. P. de Vooys, Inspector of 
Labor, Arnheim; Miss Mona Wilson, London; Prof. Dr. 
O. N. Witt, Geh.Reg.-Rat., Charlottenburg-Berlin. 

All letters, inquiries and other matters pertaining to 
the present competition are to be addressed to the Inter- 
national Labor Office, at Basel (Switzerland). 
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TO THE MEMORY OF FRANKLIN AND HIS 
DISCIPLES. 


NDER this heading THE INLAND PRINTER 
proposes to commemorate the name of 
Franklin and the old-time printers in 
future issues, beginning with this num- 
ber, taking the occasion of the Franklin 
bicentenary as the initiative and the Old- 
time Printers’ Association of Chicago as 
the nucleus. The Chicago Tribune of 

October 21, in calling attention to the celebrations in Eng- 

land in honor of Nelson, said: 

“While England is doing honor to the memory of her 
great naval hero the United States ought to begin prepara- 
tions to celebrate the bicentenary of the birth of one of its 
greatest men of peace. It will be two hundred years on 
January 17, 1906, since Benjamin Franklin was born. The 
recital of the achievements of a Franklin do not appeal 
to the imagination and stir the blood as does the story of 
the deeds of a Nelson. But the services of Franklin to the 
United States, if less shining, were not less solid than those 
of Nelson to England. As agent of the colonies in Eng- 
land, he exerted himself with admirable tact and ability 
to get the justice from the mother country which would 
have prevented a rupture. Failing to secure the necessary 
concessions he did more for American independence than 
any other man except Washington. He helped draft the 
Declaration of Independence. When the colonies were 
bankrupt he got in France loans without which Washing- 
ton would have had to send his soldiers home. When more 
than money was required his consummate diplomacy got 
from France fleets and armies. When the new nation 
needed a constitution Franklin’s ripe wisdom helped frame 
it and patriotically urged its acceptance, although it failed 
in important respects to meet his ideas. 

“ Boston, the birthplace of Franklin, and Philadelphia, 
where most of his life was spent, are preparing to observe 
his centenary. Not Boston and Philadelphia only, but the 
entire nation is his debtor and ought to join in paying 
appropriate tribute to his memory. Self-made man, writer, 
philosopher, patriot, diplomatist, statesman, few Americans 
have reflected so much luster upon their country or are so 
worthy to be held up for the emulation of this and future 
generations.” 

The biographies of the old-time printers which will 
appear hereafter will be taken in the order of their receipt. 
There is reasonable expectation that their historical value 
will be increased by additional matter from correspondents 
in rounding out and correcting statements of fact. The 
first of the series (which may extend for years) is 














ALBERT H. BROWN. 


Albert Hamilton Brown was born in Jefferson county, 
New York, near Watertown, March 4, 1838, but when two 
years old was taken to Plattsturgh, New York, where he 
attended school until the age of fifteen. He began his 
apprenticeship at the printing business in 1858,-in the 
Lancet office, a medical journal published by Dr. Horace 
Nelson, and worked in various offices in Plattsburgh and 
Burlington, Vermont, until the spring of 1856, when he 
started West, working first at Jackson, Michigan. In the 
fall of that year he came to Chicago, and was employed at 
No. 14 La Salle street, by Jameson & Morse, with whom he 
was acquainted. :In 1857 and 1858 he worked in various 
parts of the West and South. In the fall of 1859 he left 
Chicago for Washington and was employed during the 
winter in Cornelius Wendell’s establishment, now the 
Government Printing-office, the printers of that city then 
being organized as the Columbia Typographical Society. 
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In April, 1860, he returned to Chicago, where he has lived 
continuously, excepting the time enlisted in the United 
States navy, during the rebellion. In 1864 he was elected 
vice-president of the Chicago Typographical Union, and 
presided at most of its meetings during the troubles with 
the Morning Post and Times of that year, and was one of 
a committee of three printers who took the initiative in 
organizing the Chicago Trades Assembly at that time. In 
1867 he was sent as delegate to the National Convention 
at Memphis, and was chosen by that body as the delegate 
to the National Labor Congress. In 1868 he was elected 
president of the Chicago Union, and was an officer of that 
body almost continuously for a dozen years thereafter, in 
1873 being a delegate to the Montreal session of the Inter- 





ALBERT H. BROWN. 


national Union. In 1890 he was again elected president 
of the union, and was reélected in 1891. He was elected 
without opposition to nearly all the positions he occupied, 
showing appreciation by his fellow-craftsmen of his con- 
scientious attention to his duties. He was credited with 
being instrumental in extricating the union from several 
delicate and embarrassing situations, some of them endan- 
gering its stability, if not its existence. 

Among the positions in the printing business occupied 
by him were those of news editor of the Evening Journal, 
for several years before the great fire; foreman of the 
Morning News, in 1872 (a Democratic paper under the 
management of the late Gen. Daniel Cameron), and he 
was for many years day foreman of The Inter Ocean. 

In 1876 he received the workingmen’s nomination as 
a candidate for Representative in the Illinois Legislature 
and was placed on the Democratic ticket, but was counted 
out on technical points, although receiving a plurality of 
votes. 

In 1878 The Inter Ocean was non-union, and William 
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Kennedy retained the foremanship to prevent it falling 
into the hands of the objectionable parties, and made it 
easier to be redeemed. During the interim, Albert Brown 
interviewed Mrs. General Logan and she used her good 
offices to straighten the office, and was so favorably 
impressed with Mr. Brown’s address and manners that 
she considered him the greatest man in the world next to 
the General. 

Owing to ill health, Mr. Brown has retired from the 
printing trade, but his chief companions are his old com- 
rades of the stick and rule, whose solicitude for his wel- 
fare and happiness show their high estimation of his 
sterling worth. 


TO AN AGED PRINTER. 
BY T. SHELLEY SUTTON. 


Here’s to the printer — the old man there, 
With the palsied hand and the hoary hair, 
Who sits all day in the selfsame spot 

As though by the world and his God forgot — 
A-gazing at nothing, yet dreaming, still, 

Of the Valley of Silence beyond the hill. 


His eyes are now weak, and his cheeks are cold, 
And there’s nothing to tell of the days of old -— 
Of the days gone by when he clasped the stick 

‘‘ With eye on the copy and thumb on the nick,” 
A-working away with a faithful will, 

As true to his part as he would be still 


If it wasn’t that age and the weight of life 
Have made him unfit for the paths of strife. 
He was good, they say, till the ‘‘ Lino.”’ came, 
But — well, after that he was not the same, 
For work at the case became scarcer, and so, 
From city to city, and to and fro, 


He worked his way, with a cheerful smile, 

And squandered his health and his wealth the while; 
Yet his purse, they tell me, was open then 

To all who were needy. His fellow men 

Were as welcome as May to the last he had; 

If only a quarter it made him glad 


To furnish a bed, or a drink, or a “‘ feed” 

To a brother —a printer — a man — in need, 

For what did he care for the worth of gold? 

He would still be a printer, though young or old — 
** And go where you will, if you’re half a man, 

The printer will give to you all he can.” 


And so, as he sits in the old arm-chair 

With his wrinkled cheek and his hoary hair, 
Listening for “‘ 30,” and bent with age — 
Still ‘‘ making up ” on the final page — 

{ say, let us give him a helping hand 

And show by our works that we understand — 


That we, of to-day, have not hearts of flint, 

But a feeling of love for the old-time print — 
For the craftsman of old, as he used to be 

When his trade was a mint and his heart was free. 


EDITED. 


Dollie Footlight — No, you will never catch me again 
going out to supper with an editor. 

Chollie Headlight — He wasn’t — aw — bwoke? 

Dollie Footlight — I don’t know whether he was or not, 
but he ran a blue pencil through about half my order. 
-——Black Diamond Express. 


PART OF STOCK IN TRADE. 
There have been but few months in fifteen years that 


I have not had a copy of THE INLAND PRINTER. I have 
always considered it a part of my stock in trade— J. W. 
McQuaid, Woodland, California. 
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THE SIZE ILLUSION OF THE DEPRESSED LETTER P. 
The illusion consists in the apparent transformation 

of the capital P into a lower-case p when it occurs 

depressed in the line. The illusion quantum is inde- 

pendent of the position of the P in the word, as seen in the 

following examples: 

PriP 

Prip 


PaPas 
Papas 


Prin 

prin 
It does not seem to be increased by still farther lowering 
the P, nor by lengthening the word, nor by being placed in 
juxtaposition to capitals instead of lower-case letters. 
Indeed with some capitals the result of the latter expedient 
is to diminish its strength. The illusion does not occur 
with other capitals whose lower-case letters are similar, 
namely: C, O, S, U, V, W and X. 

On first blush this would seem to be an instance of a 
psychological illusion, an illusion of assimilation. The 
loop in the P assimilates with the contiguous letters when 
placed on a level with them, the psychological law being 
that when the differences between compared extents are 
small the extents assimilate and seem equal, and when the 
differences are pronounced they contrast and appear more 
pronounced. But the width of the loop is no wider, in the 
above examples, than the top of the r nor the bottom of the 
a; and, in the following examples, the illusion is magnified 
rather by contrasting with a larger extent (O, which 
is longer than the loop and slightly wider) than by assimi- 
lating with a smaller one (i, here, however, the difference 
is so pronounced that the illusion might, rather, be con- 
sidered to follow the law of contrast, whence P should 
appear enlarged and the illusion weakened) : 


OOOPO0O 
000p000 


It appears, then, that the illusion occurs: (a) in situations 
offering no motives for assimilation or contrast (the best 
example, perhaps, is with the lower-case 0); or (6) in 
those offering either motive. Hence these two motives can, 
at best, play only a subsidiary réle.* 

The illusion is, perhaps, only another case of the illu- 
sion of the vertical We may assume that the average 
level of the line of regard in traveling over the line of 
print is near the upper edge of the preponderant letters 
(which, indeed, certain experiments indicate). When the 
letter P, therefore, is in its normal position, the eye is 
obliged to deviate in the vertical direction in order to pro- 
ject its important parts upon the macula; and a vertical 
movement amounts to an exaggerated judgment of height. 
The actual process, of course, may be simply a motor 
tendency or an association. At the same time, the situa- 
tion allows two codperating factors: the law of perspec- 
tive, according to which the high ground appears more 
remote, which, with optical impressions from identical dis- 
tances, amounts to exaggerated size; and the fact that 
the depressed P extends below the lower line of the lower- 
case letters, exactly as in the case of the lower-case p. 
This association may in itself be so strong as to lead the 
judgment astray. That it is a factor may be proved by 


Prin 
Prin 


iii Pili 
iiipiii 


elevating the lower-case p: 


Here the force of the illusion, however, is somewhat les- 
sened, which may be due to the conspicuousness of the 
marks distinguishing the two fonts above.—Dr. J. E. Wal- 
lace Wallin, in Scientific American. 


* On the Helmholtzian assumption the loop is more separate and distinct 
when the P is in its normal position. Its size is therefore overestimated. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
POETS AND HUMORISTS OF THE AMERICAN PRESS. 


BY ARTHUR kK. TAYLOR. 


3 ARPER’S WEEKLY is authority for the 
| statement that “the wittiest paragrapher 
connected with the American press is he 
who writes for the Washington Post.” 

W. H. Hunter is the man referred to, 
and when he was solicited to furnish data 
for a sketch to appear in THE INLAND 
PRINTER series of American press poets 
and humorists, he complied in a communication that was at 
once so terse and characteristic that there was every rea- 
son to let it answer for the sketch itself. 

He wrote as follows: 














“ DEAR Mr. TayLor,—I have ducked all efforts at pub- 
licity of this kind, but can not object to the dear old 
INLAND. J’ll hand you briefly the data for a sketch. 


“ Native of Missouri, forty-two years of age, living 
happily though married. Piked around a country printiny- 


+ HUNTER, 


office (Rockport, Missouri) in boyhood days. Educated at 
Cornell College (Iowa) and broke into game on Cedar 
Rapids Republican in 1882. Went through the work in 
Iowa, Council Bluffs, Dubuque and Des Moines and went 
to Omaha Bee in 1886, remaining there until 1896 (with 
one year off on the Toronto Telegram); city editor Omaha 
Bee from 1890 to 1896, when I went to the Denver News. 
Was city editor for one year and managing editor for two 
years of the Denver Times, leaving there in summer of 
1900 to go to the Globe-Democrat as political editor (local). 
Came to Washington in November, 1901, as correspondent 
of the Globe-Democrat and remained in that position until 
the death of Harry Merrick, in April, 1903. Then the 
Post opened a column for contributors in an effort to pick 
out a successor. I made my contributions anonymously 
for a couple of weeks and succeeded in getting a monopoly 
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of the column and, upon revealing my identity, nailed the 
job, which I am still holding. 

“T think that’s about all. I have made no effort to 
break into the game as a humorist, and one day’s copy of 
the Post will supply you with the ‘samples.’ I write no 
dialogue, no verse, no philosophy, just a running comment 
on the day’s doings as they appear to me. I have no 
eccentricities in the way of habits of working or eating, 
except that I eat a little heartier around pay-day than 
other days in the week. I do a little editorial writing, 
always of the most solemn kind, and occasionally break into 
the news game, as all my life, until I came here, was 
devoted to the news end of the work and the virus will 
work occasionally. In fact, I am much better known to the 
newspaper men of the big West as a news hustler than in 
my present line. I think most of them express nothing 
more than surprise at my luck in being able to hold my 
present job. 

“Mrs. Hunter will mail you a photo. to-night. I am 
better looking than that, but the world has not yet pro- 
duced a photographer who does a good subject justice. I 
enclose a clipping or two that may give you a hint for 
anything additional you may want to use. 

“This is the best I can do this morning, as I have 
everything but time at my command just now. 

Yours cordially, W. H. HunNTER.” 


When it is considered that the essence of the paragraph- 
er’s art consists in the timeliness of the comments that deal 
with the day’s doings, any selections from the paragraphs 
current only a week ago must of necessity have lost much 
of their evanescent sparkle. The selection below appeared 
just after the wide publicity given by the press to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s views on the subject of members of his 
cabinet giving out for publication accounts of the cabinet 
sessions: 

SITAKESPEARE ON PRESS-MUZZLING. 
(With the customary apologies.) 


Dramatis persone: Marcus Brutus, a senator, and Caius Cassius, corre- 
spondent for the Rome Republican. Scene: A street near the Capitol. 
Brutus — Good even, Cassius. Why are you breathless? and 
Why stare you so? 


Cassius — Are you not moved, when all the sway of earth 
Shakes like a thing unfirm? O Brutus, 

Have you not heard? Imperial Caesar, by stern decree, 
Hath barred the minions of the press from daily 

Counsel with the great; cut out our part in 

Execution of any noble enterprise; forbidden speech 

With such as you. E’en as I speak to you he, 

Incensed, may send us to destruction. 


Brutus — Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time ; 
But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves. 


Cassius —- But why, most noble Brutus, should such things be? 
Why all these things change from the ordinance, 

Their natures and preformed faculties, 

To monstrous quality; why, then, this order 

To make us instruments of fear and warning 

Unto some monstrous state? 


Brutus — I’ll give one reason. ’Tis a common proof 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 

But when he once attains the upmost round 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 

By which he did ascend. So Caesar may. 


Cassius — Well, what’s the moral, if such there be? 


Brutus — He whom you boost the most is often first 
To kick you in the slats. So long. (Exeunt.) 


—Washington Post. 
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BY EDEN B. STUART. 


Under this head will be discussed ‘ideas from all classes of 
printers, rich or poor, large or small, pr i t or ob e, so 
long as their ideas are of practical value and along this particu- 
lar line of work. Do not hesitate to consult this department on 
any problem of estimating that may arise. Printers are urged to 
forward particulars of any work that will prove of interest and 
assistance to the trade and to the sender. Address all communi- 
cations to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Hints For YouNG PRINTERS UNDER EIGHTY.— By W. A. 
discussion of the cost of printing. 50 pages, paper, 50 cents. 

EMPLOYING PRINTER’S PRICE-LISTt.— By David Ramaley. New edition, 
based on nine-hour day. An excellent book to use as a basis for correct 
prices to charge on any kind of printing, $1. 

CHALLEN’s LasorR-SAVING ReEcorpDs.— Advertising, Subscription, Job 
Printer’s. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING CosT OF MANUFACTURING.— 
By J. Cliff Dando. The scope of this book is indicated by the title. Has 
been unqualifiedly indorsed by users throughout the world. $10. 

OrpDER Book AnD Recorp oF Cost.—By H. G. Bishop. The simplest 
and most accurate book for keeping track of all items of cost of every job 
done. Contains 100 leaves, 10 by 16, printed and ruled, and provides room 
for entering 3,000 jobs. Half-bound, $3. Must be sent by express at 
expense of purchaser. 

CaMPsig’s VEST-POCKET EsTIMATE BLANK-BOOK.— By John W. Campsie. 
By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter into 
the cost of ordinary printing. By its use a proper profit can be made on 
every job taken. Used by solicitors of printing in some of the largest 
offices in the country. 50 cents. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette. Contents: the 
Printer as a Business Man, Selection and Location of Plant, The Business 
Office, The Composing-room, The Pressroom, Light, Power and Heat, The 
Stockroom, The Book of Samples, Entering the Order, The Job in Process, 
Determining Cost, Bookkeeping, Preparing and Giving Estimates, Collec- 
tions and Payments, Advertising and Office Stationery, Employer and Em- 
ployees, Small Economies and Time-savers. 88 pages, cloth, $1.50. 

PRINTER’s Account Boox.— A simple, accurate and inexpensive method 
of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous printers. It 
shows cost of each job, what should be charged for it, what profit should 
be made on it, what profit 7s made. Flat-opening, 10%4 by 14% inches, 
substantially bound, with leather back and corners; 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, 
$5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. Specimen page and descriptive circular 
on application. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

NIcHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND ReEcorD Book is one of the most useful 
record books for printers running offices of moderate size that has ever 
been published. It serves both as an order book and a journal, no jour- 
nalizing being necessary, making a short method of bookkeeping. By using 
this book you can learn at a glance whether orders are complete, what their 
cost is and if they have been posted. Once entered in this book, it is 
impossible to omit charging an order. Size, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 
3,000 orders; $3. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 

A MOoNEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER.— By Eden B. 
Stuart. Contains chapters on: The Value of System, The Job Envelope, 
Individual Composing-room Ticket, Stock-cutting Order, Pressroom Job 
Ticket, Individual Press Report, Bindery Time Job Ticket, Bindery Job 
Report, Office Job Ticket, Individual Bindery Ticket, Pressroom Job 
Record, Presswork Record, Job Cost Record, Order Blanks, Enclosure Slip 
Estimate Memorandum, Pay Ticket, Daily Financial Report, Requisition 
Sheet, Bookkeeping, Perpetual Stock Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss State- 
ment, Summary of Uncompleted Work, Stock Used Check, etc. Cloth, $1. 

How To Make MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusinEss.— By Paul Nathan. 
Contents: The Printer as a Business Man, Starting an Office, What Class 
of Customers to Seek, How to Develop Business, Writing Advertising Matter, 
Taking Orders, Advertising, How to Talk to Customers, Cost of Producing 
Printing, Estimating, Acquiring Money, Price-cutting, Competitors, Profit 
and How It Should Be Figured, Buying, Doing Good Printing, Composing- 
room, Pressroom, Business Office, Bookkeeping, Management of Employees, 
The Employee’s Opportunity, Danger in Side Ventures, Systematic Saving, 
Partnerships, Leakazges, Keeping Up with the Times, Suggestions from 
Others. 375 pages, cloth, $3. 

ActuaL Costs IN Printinc.— By Isaac H. Blanchard. Contains full 
description of the purpose and use of all the blanks and records, together 
with complete cost-figuring tables in blank for the purchaser’s own use; 
in the rear of the book are the necessary ruled pages for taking off the 
annual or semi-annual inventory of the plant, so that absolutely correct 
figures may be established and the records kept permanently in the office 
files; a set of tables of calculations on the 5-minute-unit basis; a set of 
tables of calculations on the 6-minute-unit basis; a complete set of the 
loose blanks described in the book; one full bound copy of the summary 
record i for all the departments, sufficient for one year’s use in the 
office. $5. 

Style 2. Annual Tables for Printers and Binders. Every practical 
printer insists on revising his cost figures each year, and for that purpose 
the cost-figuring tables, together with the blank sheets for use in annual 
inventory, have been bound together in convenient book form. $2. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. Contents: Forms— Job Tag, 
Job, Book, Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time on Job 
in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, Daily Register of Counters, 
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Foreman’s Daily Press Record, Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal 
and Cash Book, Job Ledger; Tables — Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly 
Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of Press Records, State- 
ment of Wages and Expenses, Cost of Time in Composing-room, Cost of 
Piecework, Cost of Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses ; 
Measuring Dupes, Paid Jobs, ‘Legal Blanks, Monthly Statement of Loss or 
Gain, Inventory Books, Notes. Samples and Prices. 74 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


A CATALOGUE JOB. 


Woessner & Marson, Stephenson, Michigan, ask for an 
estimate on two hundred copies school catalogues, 88 
pages, 6 by 9 trimmed, sewed through side and glued cover. 
Stock, 25 by 38 70-pound eggshell book, 4 cents per pound; 
20 by 25 60-pound cover, 10 cents per pound; run in 
16-page forms and one 8-page form; set in eight and six 
point type; type pages, 22 by 40 ems pica; no cuts; all 
time work, 20 cents per hour. 

5 1-5 reams 25 by 38 70-pound book, at 4 cents...... $ 3.36 
1-10 reams 20 by 25 60-pound, at 10 cents -20 
per cent loss on stock 

1 pourd ink, at 15 cents 

25 per cent profit on stock and ink 

165,000 ems 8-point, 253 hours, at 20 cents 

20,500 ems 6-point, 314% hours at 20 cents 

Make-up — 88 pages, 22 hours, at 20 cents 

Lock-up —- 5 16-page forms, 5 hours, at 20 cents 

1 8-page form, % hour, at 20 cents 
Make-ready — Inside, 25 by 38 (5 forms) 15 hours, at 
(feeder and pressman,) 45 cents 
Inside, 19 by 25 (1 form), 2 hours, at 45 cents... 
Cover, 10 by 12% (1 form), % hour, at 20 cents. 
Running time — 1,200 impressions, 2 hours, at 15 cents 
(feeder) . 
200 impressions (cover), 1% hour 
Binding — 3,000 folds, at 10 cents 
Folding cover, 400 folds, at 10 cents 
Gathering, 1,200 pieces, at 6 cents 
Sewing . 
Pasting covers 
Trimming . 


100 per cent general expenses on productive labor as 
above . 71. 

25 per cent profit on productive labor as above, and 
general expenses 


OMNI > oc cccccc cance sueccdsdvecdacaaes $183. 

In referring to your sample copy, I would assume that 
this job was run in four-page forms. If so, the cost would 
be increased on the lock-up, $1.20; make-ready, $3.15; 
running time, 45 cents; binding, 32 cents; increasing the 
general expenses, $5.12. This would make the selling 
price, $196.16. 

You give no idea as to the expense of labor in your 
town, nor other conditions, so I draw my own conclusions 
as to this cost and the general expenses. 


MR. DANKER’S ESTIMATE AGAIN. 


It is to be expected that the task of bringing printers, 
from one end of the country to the other, to one and the 
same belief and conviction along the line of estimating, 
will be a strenuous one from every viewpoint. Notwith- 
standing this outlook, it is the earnest desire of the editor 
of this department that many such arguments as that 
following herewith will be received, as discussion is the 
life of such a subject. 

Our Cambridge (Mass.) brother who expressed some 
opinions in the October issue of this journal, again writes 
us as follows: 

To the Editor: CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 7, 1905. 

Dear Sir,— After carefully reading Mr. Stuart’s answer to my com- 
munication in the current number of THE INLAND PRINTER, I am more con- 
vinced than ever that the scale method of figuring is the only one to use. 
Referring to the estimate he gives to Mr. Danker for ten thousand circulars. 
using Rule D on page 95 of the October number, I can in half the time 
give an estimate more nearly correct and with less guesswork. His esti- 
mate, unless he has the time slips before him, is all guesswork. He does 
not know that Linotype composition costs 35 cents per thousand. He does 
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not know that 2,640 ems can be set by hand in 2% hours, nor that the 
make-up and lock-up can be done in five hours. My estimate on that work 


would be as follows: 


Paper, 10 reams, 35 pounds, at 34% cents.............$12.30 
Ink (included in presswork)......ccesescccscsccesee 0.00 
2 per Cent Waste ....cecccccccscscvccscecsscscsceee 1.23 

6.74 


Profit, 50 per Cent... ccccccscccccovsevecvesseevece 
Composition : 





15,345 ems Linotype at 70 cents............-ee+- 10.74 
18,825 ems Linotype at 70 cents...........ceeeee 13.18 
2,640 ems hand composition at $1............... 2.64 
Lock-up, 1 hour .....cccccccccccscsccscecrcosescsces -60 
Make-ready, 4 hours at 75 cents......ceecerseccscecs 3.00 
Presswork, 10,000) at 62.00. 6.08 scwcd eceseniescsinwes 15.00 
PIR ccikacngdaassddeienOrse ewe seen’ sees - $65.43 


In his estimate he has twelve items to figure on; he must multiply 
by 116%% per cent and figure a profit of 25 per cent on the work as a whole. 
In mine I get the proper margin on each item, and, if I stop work on any 
part, I get what is due me on the balance. 

If Mr. Danker submits those figures to his customer, he will find him- 


self in deep water. If his customer concludes to furnish electrotypes and 


supplies the paper, here’s what he’d get: 


Lock-up 4% hour at 25 cents.........sceeeerecevvece $0.13 
Make-ready, 4 hours at 45 cents........eseeeseseeeee 1.80 
10,000 impressions, 11 hours at 15 cents............. 1.65 








$3.58 
11624 per cent expense on labor.........+.sseeeereee 4.15 
7.73 
25 per cent profit .......... 2s cece ccc e eee eeeecceeee 1.94 
$9.67 


Or a profit of $1.94 for sixteen hours’ work. Mr. Stuart claims the 
ezact cost of this make-ready and presswork is $7.73. Is he satisfied that 
a profit of $1.94 is enough for the use of cylinder press for fifteen and one- 


half hours? 
As I said in my last letter, I don’t know what my profit on a particular 


job is. I know what my fixed expenses are and how much work I’ve got to 
do to cover them, but the exact cost I don’t know nor does he — not if he 
covered two tons of paper with two million figures. 

When criticizing other methods, correspondents should 
use great care in bringing out points that, in their judg- 
ment, are deserving of criticism, in order to avoid causing 
confusion in the minds of the general or uninitiated reader. 
We do not want unjust or careless opinions expressed 
merely for the sake of argument. Unless a correspondent 
has an idea that has not already been touched upon and 
which shows advancement instead of retrogression, it is 
not in the province of this department to discuss it. 

In making estimates for this department, it is the cus- 
tom of the editor to use more than one method of arriving 
at the proper result before preparing the estimate for pub- 
lication. This is intimated in the introductory of this 
department. The estimate made and published of Mr. 
Danker’s circular shows approximately the same result 
as that of our Cambridge friend, which result was also 
obtained before publication, in trying these methods 
described. 

This “ scale method,” Paul Nathan explains and briefly 
expresses his opinion thereon as follows: 

“ Calculate the presswork at a fixed rate known to yield 
a profit, then the composition, binding, etc., in the same 
way. This is probably the method most commonly employed 
by printers, and while it has the advantage of quickness, 
I think it the most unsafe way of estimating large jobs, 
because the estimator is not brought face to face with the 
actual cost, and is apt to think that he can drop off 10 per 
cent, to get the job, and yet receive a profit.” 

To take up his argument further, it has been stated, 
and is a known fact, that the actual and positive estimated 
cost of a job is not, never has been and never will be, abso- 
lutely fixed. A plumber, for instance, will make an esti- 
mate on digging a trench; he looks the ground over and 
figures on sandy soil, but when work begins, the surface 
showing is far from giving underneath conditions and he 
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encounters rock or clay. No system on earth will overcome 
deficiency of judgment. 

Estimating is more or less guesswork, disguise it as 
you will by calling it “ exercise of judgment,” “ calcula- 
tion,” “ appraisement,” “ computation,” or the like. If he 
“does not know whether he makes a profit or not,’ why 
does our correspondent put the selling price of composition 
at 70 cents per thousand? In his former communication he 
suggested that 60 cents was a nose-to-thé-grindstone price, 
and 80 cents was a day’s-wage price. 

To compare his estimate above with ours in the October 
issue, we find it about as follows: This customer we will 
suppose wants him to do the composition only; no stock, 
stonework or presswork: 





15,345 ems Linotype at 70 cents...... cs secesssceee $10.74 
18,825 ems Linotype at 70 cents...... peeVewareesine 13.18 
2,640 ems hand composition, $1.......... ire arenes 2.64 

HOGAN MON BEI OO) i6 <6 lola iecaine eaieres esis te $23.56 


Per thousand, about 72 cents. 
Using Rule D, the result is as follows: 





15,345 ems Linotype at 35 cents............ Ratere aioe $ 6.87 
18,825 ems Linotype at 35 cents....... povessbie Moacalel es 6.59 
2,640 ems hand composition, 2% hours at 20 ecnts.... -50 
4 hours paging at 26 CON. 6.5 ocsscuecevsyeeses Bae R00 
116% per cent general expense......... Veteeeadaees 15.71 
DBD) BET WEE UGG «: sia.oi eis sie'pi cele) x15) stoic baie sate w! tis ecnre on 7.29 

RREIRNNNE THOR 8.6 oo va iavia Sino ib iol oo wie oti oa wl RRO EO 


Per thousand, about $1. 

Including ink in presswork charge is not only unsafe, 
but unbusinesslike. One does not know what he is getting 
for his presswork, nor would he know how much of a reduc- 
tion to make if the customer wished to furnish the ink. 
This principle must work all round, in estimating. To use 
Rule D in our estimate for lock-up and presswork alone, 
correctly, the result would be as follows: 





1 hour lock-up, at 25 cents........ wip aie h ves: einiereieisva tere -$ 0.25 
Make-ready, 4 hours at 45 cents........ EGlh ieinteceats-siere 1.80 
10,000 impressions, 11 hours at 15 cents............. 1.65 
Cutting and delivering .............. pee Bisaerareek -40 
General expense ..........0.. sini sisiaialera prareseleieieic secs 4.79 
SP POLCENE BION oee56:6 5 viv cece ps 8e Gr eyacw wcatelsrereie 9. 0:0 2.22 

PO die) Cn re re a ienews ends $11.11 


Per thousand, about $1. 

Basing the productive year on 326 days of nine hours 
each, it would cost 45 cents per hour to operate an up-to- 
date cylinder large enough to take a 24 by 36 sheet, includ- 
ing feeder and one-third pressman’s time. 


NOME WD NO 5551505: 6a Sara caraeroiaiors ni eiatc wieverecsrevseivislacers $2,500.00 
DSMRECINLION, DOsPer Cen’: 6, <.6:06.:6/ seers geediwies baeas 250.00 
SrILeNORE, Orpen CONG o70:5eie/eterearereenisiews oarsteous oi sieeetee 125.00 
BEDOL. co. “oceyave a cisisiererei sls EK Ee OT Ree E Ce 50.00 
BRUNE. Se siatsiorescersuiers miathi erase avateisrsiale Srevenrern oar eiarers 12.00 
Mea ANS! %. Jasersinimrestenrerctoreavetaieh pnsievoreiermieteine aepecia Setar 10.00 
RRA on aah: roasts axe ei ava esls sie eiarwiare oo are aletslois wiaieislerrias rere 2.00 
Be EOI 75- Fasetnca ste inter aielecginian sorter ee eles ort Seer oe ea oe 15.00 
RRA EA CIN URNA 0 550.2705: o's cava fareyove cules aretaretaielerpa Wereiels oteara 5.00 
Beha eY, dy, Cents Per MOUS 5.526.4 ssinieinw secre os 460s 498.78 
One-third pressman’s time, 35 cents per hour....... 332.52 

$1,800.30 


Divide this by the number of hours, 2,934, and the result is 
approximately 45 cents per hour. This cost would be some- 
what increased with a reduction of the number of pro- 
ductive hours in a year. Three hundred and twelve days 
would no doubt cover this item in the majority of plants. 

By these figures it will be seen that if Mr. Danker 
should quote on this presswork alone $1 per thousand 
impressions, he would be asking a satisfactory price, pro- 
vided conditions in his plant will allow the use of the 
amounts as given. 

Our Cambridge friend must remember that the 116% 
per cent allowed for general expenses, covers depreciation, 
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interest, proprietor’s salary, etc., and the amount called 
profit is profit only. Of course the exact amount given in 
dollars and cents might vary by using the exact conditions 
existing in the city of Zanesville as a basis of ascertaining 
the operating expenses. All that was supposed to be 
assumed from the estimate was the method used in arriv- 
ing at the selling price, and not the actual figures neces- 
sarily. 

It is intended, however, to make our estimates as nearly 
correct as possible, both as to figures and method, and 
although our Eastern correspondent takes exception to 
this position, we again assert that the method is right and 
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head, (c) envelope corner, (d) visiting card, (e) shipping 
tag?” Answer—(1) The determining of an average hour’s 
work by the average hand compositor is not only difficult, 
but impossible to the extent of positive accuracy. This 
class of production lies wholly within the limitation of each 
workman and governed largely by locality and conditions. 
However, a journeyman compositor, doing his own distri- 
bution, produces about one thousand ems per hour of 
straight work. This will vary to from seven hundred to 
twelve hundred, depending entirely on the experience and 
ability of the man. Without distribution, he will put on 
the galleys at least one-third more — twelve to thirteen 
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AT THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION. 


William H. Bell, manager Mergenthaler Linotype Company Exhibit ; 


in center, W. C. Miller, Mergenthaler Company ; 


at the right, Carl Henderson, 


the Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Company. 


if he can always be certain of 25 per cent profit he should 
be satisfied that he has made some advancement, whether 
he is doing composition, presswork or binding, separately 
or all in one. 


HOW MUCH TIME DOES IT TAKE? 


J. S. Keppel, Plymouth, Indiana, asks: “(1) What is 
regarded as the average number of ems that an average 
compositor can set up and distribute in one hour in straight 
work? What is he able to set up in one hour without dis- 
tribution? (2) What is regarded as the average number 
of impressions to be made per hour by an average feeder 
upon a platen job press on such work as letter-heads, busi- 
ness cards, etc.?. (3) Upon what basis (ems or time) is the 
composition of such jobwork as a letter-head conducted 
when estimating the cost of work to be done for a cus- 
tomer? (4) What is regarded as the average time neces- 
sary to set up and distribute a (a) letter-head, (b) note- 


hundred ems. This, you will understand, is based on the 
work of experienced men. In small cities, where appren- 
tices or people of limited experience are employed, this out- 
put will be reduced to six or seven hundred per hour with 
distribution and eight to nine hundred without. Cost will 
likewise be reduced, as inexperience commands smaller 
salaries. (2) Platen presses doing work mentioned should 
average one thousand impressions per hour, not including 
make-ready. (3) The basis on which such work is esti- 
mated depends on the amount and its character; if job con- 
tains much matter, and you have the dimensions of the 
form, measure by ems; if small amount of matter, by time. 
(4) (a) forty minutes, (6) thirty minutes, (c) fifteen min- 
utes, (d) fifteen minutes, (e) twenty minutes. Of course 
the whole matter depends on the amount and intricacy of 
the copy. There are some letter-heads to set which would 
take perhaps two hours, and the same holds good with all 
classes of work. 
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UE STION J JOX Ni 
This department is designed to furnish information, when 
available, to inquirers on subjects not properly coming within 
the scope of the various technical departments of this magazine. 


The publication of these queries will undoubtedly lead to a 
closer understanding of conditions in the trade. 


Hot-piE STAMPING Press.— T. P. D., New Haven, Mis- 
souri: Where can I secure at least cost a press or appa- 
ratus with which to burn or scorch on leather with heated 
brass or other type? Answer.— The Siebold Machine Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, manufactures a hot-die stamping press 
such as you require. 

RUBBER-STAMP OvuTFIT.— Asheville Printing & Engra- 
ving Company, Asheville, North Carolina: We are desir- 
ous of buying a rubber-stamp outfit and wish to know where 
to get the best plant at a reasonable price. Answer.— The 
R. H. Smith Manufacturing Company, 293 Main street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, sells rubber-stamp outfits. 

PAPERMAKING.— C. M. W., Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina: Can you give me the address of the publishers of the 
Paper Trade Journal. I have information of interest to 
the makers of all kinds of paper where clay is used in the 
sizing, weighting and finishing, and want to secure the 
addresses of such concerns. Answer.— The Paper Trade 
Journal is published at 150 Nassau street, New York city. 
Boyd’s City Despatch and the Typo Mercantile Agency, 
both of New York city, furnish classified lists of any kind. 

CoLORTYPE Process.— A. D. L., Toledo, Ohio: Being 
interested in the colortype process, I take the liberty of 
writing you for any information you might be able to give 
me regarding same. Are there any schools where it is 
taught; if so, can you give me the name and location of 
same? Answer.— The Bissel College of Photoengraving, 
Effingham, Illinois, will be able to give you information. 
If you will communicate with them direct, they will send 
you catalogue concerning their school. 

BACKGROUND FOR BILL-HEADS, LETTER-HEADS, ETC.— 
C. A. G., Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts: Will you please 
give me the addresses of some concerns who carry large 
varieties of backgrounds for bill-heads, letter-heads, 
envelopes, etc., on which a type form may be printed, mak- 
ing somewhat of an imitation of special-designed heading? 
Answer.— Monasch Lithographing Company, 500-510 South 
Fifth street, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Goes Lithographing 
Company, 160 Adams street, Chicago. 

LABELS.— N.-W. Commercial Co., Seattle, Wash.: This 
company, as canners of salmon, expect to shortly be in 
the market for from ten to fifteen million labels for their 
pack of 1906. We should be pleased if you could put us 
in touch with firms doing this class of work. Our first con- 
sideration in the purchasing of labels is the quality of the 
work and the promptness with which delivery can be made. 
Answer.— The Goes Lithographing Company, 160 Adams 
street, Chicago, and the Monasch Lithographing Company, 
500-510 Fifth street, South Minneapolis, Minnesota, are 
prepared to do the class of work you desire. 

CREASED LEAVES IN ACCOUNT Books.— A. B. J., Brad- 
ford, Vermont: Can you give me the name and address of 
the person who holds the patent or license on the privilege 
for making creased leaves in account books, especially 


those used in many banks? I am speaking of a Thompson 
patent, issued December, 1888, and it is used at the end 
of right-hand page; usually an inch or so is then turned 
to the left, and the person using it writes “ balances,” etc., 
on this folded-over piece, and when the next leaf is turned 
this is to lay flat, thus saving a copying of names at every 
leaf. Answer.— The Safeguard Account Company, New 
York, Chicago and Boston, controls.the patent. 


PROCESS OVERLAYS.— O. B., Chattanooga, Tennessee: I 
am interested in process overlays, and in looking over your 
advertising pages am unable to find any represented except 
the Gilbert, Harris & Co. overlay. I have written this firm 
for information and samples, but would like to investigate 
the matter further, and will appreciate it if you will place 
me in communication with some other firms who have 
process overlays on the market. We are still using the 
hand-cut overlays, and are open to any process which will 
increase the efficiency of our pressroom. Answer.— 
Besides the Gilbert-Harris Overlay Process, there is the 
Bierstadt-De Vinne process, of which you can secure full 
information by writing to the company, at 17 Spruce street, 
New York city. 

RECIPE FOR GUMMING Paper.— Tucker Printing House, 
Jackson, Mississippi: Please advise us if you can furnish 
a recipe for gumming paper that will keep in a damp cli- 
mate. (2) Do you handle a work on binding and finishing? 
Answer.— For gumming, use fish glue diluted with water 
to get the right consistency. The B. F. Elwell Glue Com- 
pany, Rockport, Massachusetts, furnishes fish glues and 
gums for all purposes.. If the work is spread out and well 
dried and afterward wrapped and sealed, the damp climate 
has no effect on it. (2) For advanced finishing and ruling, 
in connection with fine jobbing, we recommend the book by 
Douglas Cockerell. For practical purposes, the articles 
now running in THE INLAND PRINTER, under the head of 
“Modern Bookbinding,” are dealing with every class of 
work. 


PROSPECTIVE MARKETING OF CHEAPER MACHINES.— 
C., S. & P., Cooperstown, New York: What do you have 
reference to in your October number, page 49, where you 
refer to “ the prospective marketing of cheaper machines ” 
— after having referred to typesetting machines? Answer. 
— The writer of the note you refer to had in mind the 
possible introduction of the Monoline machine in this coun- 
try, and the manufacture of the Linotype Junior, which 
are nearer the market than perhaps others which are con- 
templated. There is a machine in Chicago which makes 
type and places it directly into the printer’s case, but it 
will probably be six months before this machine is mar- 
k ted. THE INLAND PRINTER will give immediate announce- 
ment to any device of this nature which is ready for the 
market. 


CATALOGUES.— J. A. F., Anamosa, Iowa, writes: (1) A 
sheet, say 12 by 18, to be folded once, three columns to 
each page, for catalogue purpose — how large an inside 
margin, i. e., the width of space between the two printed 
pages as the sheet lays unfolded, would you consider 
proper? (2) In the stapling of catalogues or pamphlets of 
this size or smaller, the thickness also varying, about how 
far from the back ought the staples to be placed? (3) 
What kind of glue or cement for tablet work would you 
recommend? Answer.—(1) The width of space between 
the two printed pages of a sheet the size you mention 
should be 2% inches. (2) The staples should be placed 
3-16 of an inch from the back edge. (3) Tablet glue can 
be purchased from the firms advertised in the business 
directory of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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OLD ROMAN CONDENSED 








FROM AUSTRALIA TO CEYLON 





South Australia is the name of the colony of which Adelaide is the 
capital: the next-door neighbor is Victoria and New South Wales on 
the West. It was settled directly from England, instead of being, like 
most of its sister colonies, a child of the mother of Australia, New 
South Wales, Adelaide is a pretty city, of about 100,000 population, 
the quietest of the Australian capitals, but very proud of its sturdy 
respectability, fine homes, and its prosperous tributary country. It 
was this colony that built the transcontinental telegraph line, which, 
in connection with the cable from Port Darwin, gives instant com- 
munication with Europe and the rest of the world, The laws of South 
Australia are generous and progressive an index of the character- 
istics of the people. Under the administration of the Adelaide govern- 
ment is included all the great area known as the Northern Territory, 
a region considered a desert, but full of mineral resources that are 
virtually untouched. A line of railway has been built straight north 
into this part of the country to a point 700 miles from Adelaide, but 
the fact that train service is maintained only once in two weeks is 
an indication that the line does not tap a very thickly settled terri- 
tory. From Adelaide, too, runs the railway to Broken Hill, just with- 
in the limits of New South Wales, famous the world over as the 
greatest silver mine ever discovered. 

The colony that claims the greatest future in Australia is Queens- 
land, occupying the northeast part of the continent, consequently 
it is the nearest to the United States. It was settled from New South 

P Wales, which limits it on the south, as a branch penal settlement, 
but in a short time this yoke was cast off. It is the tropical colony of 
the antipodes, with an abundance of appropriate products and fine 
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ORIGINAL 


Cast Point-Line, Point-Set, Point-Body from Superior Copper-Mixed Metal 








FROM TASMANIA TO SOUTH AUSTRALIA 





Names have changed in the southern hemisphere, and the 
island that was once named Van Dieman’s Land, in honor 
of the patron of a brave explorer’s voyage, is now called Tas- 
mania, in honor of the brave explorer who discovered it, Abel 
Jansen Tasman. Furthermore, the capital of the colony is 
no longer called Hobart Town, but plain Hobart. And it is 
one of the prettiest places in all the south. The names were 
changed by act of parliament many years ago to remove the 
taint of the convict transportation system which still hung 
about the beautiful island. It has been a long time since the 
“system” was abolished, but even today its relics furnish 
much of the interest that will appeal to the tourist. Tas- 
mania is proud to be known as the England of the south, 
and well justifies the phrase. The island is about the size 
of Ceylon, or of Ireland. and much of it is in a high state of 
cultivation, with villages, hedges, and meadows of a very 
English appearance. In the northwest are valuable mines 
of gold, tin, and other metals. The southern part, directly 








FROM INDIA TO SIBERIA 





Lucknow is a name known to every reader as a center of 
the famous Sepoy mutiny and the scene of a remarkable siege 
with adramatic ending. On every hand are public buildings 
and palaces connected with the history of that critical time. 
Cawnpore is visited with ease from Lucknow, and its name 
is only second to that of its neighbor for the terrible massacre 
of Europeans that took place there during that same mutiny. 
It is less than half a century since the scenes of the Sepoy 
rebellion were enacted. and many an actor in them still lives 
to tell the tales that have been embodied in the verse of more 
than one poet. 

Agra, the beautiful city of the Moguls, is considered the 
finest city of India. Its remarkable palaces date from the 
sixteenth century, and are lavish in their display of magnifi- 
cence. Here is the “Taj Mahal” an imperial tomb built of 
white marble and inlaid with precious stones. It occupied 
20,000 men for seventeen years in its building. The pearl 
mosque and the fort are among the other sights of Agra, but 
there are a hundred to be seen for every one named here. 
Agra, like all its neighboring cities of India, has good hotels. 

Delhi, not far from Agra, is one of the ancient cities of 
the world, dating back more than 1,500 years before the 
Christian era, some of its neighboring ruined fortresses being 
credited to the time of Joshua. It was the capital of the Mogul 
empire, and in a later day its capture and the capture of the 
king with it marked the virtual end of the Sepoy rebellion. 
The city is full of places of interest, ruined mausoleums and 
mosques, gorgeous Sultan’s baths, and the other attractions 
of such a center of ancient civilization. Seven ancient and 
ruined cities, with enormous fortresses, marble palaces, great 
walls, and imposing temples extend for nearly fifteen miles 
over the great plain near by. They are wonderful ruins and 
should not be missed by the traveler. Jeypore is called the 
finest native city in India. It is the chief city of the semi- 
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tributary to Hobart, is apple country of great productiveness, 
possessing the advantage that its crop comes to the English 
market at exactly the opposite season of the year from the 
apples of the northern hemisphere, and so commands the 
highest prices. 

Hobart faces a beautiful harbor, with Mount Wellington 
rising over the city. Electric street-car lines carry the tourist 
through much of the prettiest scenery in the suburbs, and 
whichever line one takes, the terminus is sure to be at a 
pretty little refreshment garden, where they can get straw- 
berries and cream and a cup of tea as they are resting in 
the shade. A famous carriage drive along the shore of the 
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HONOLULU TO HAWAII 





ltiply in geometrical progression the longer one stays. 
those who stay longest love it best. It is beautiful from 
rbor as the ship draws near land, and quite as beauti- 
ts ashore for a closer view. A crescent bay, with blue 
for a background all around, flanked at the right by an 
iamond Head, and at the left by the hills beyond Pearl 
rugged valleys and gorges cutting into the mountains, 
ouds among the chasms, or bright with one of the rain- 
where the shore meets the sea, as far as the sight can 
irection a line of foam, the breakers that have made of 
n the world: in the foreground a little city which has a 
in its white houses, green blinds, picket fences, and a 





details, but framed in a tropical forest of cocoanut and 





Old Roman Condensed, 6 


royal palms, algeroba, royal poinciana, and hibiscus; a people who can 
live out of doors day and night without a threat from the weather—this 


to 18 point inclusive, sold is the way you find it in Honolulu. 
1 en An excellent hotel, built by the former monarchical government and 


over at Roman Rates. 





conducted on the American plan, affords comfort and luxury to the way- 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 











BY GEORGE SHERMAN. 


Under this head will appear each month suggestive analysis 
and criticism of reproduced and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 
criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company, 
Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further chazge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BUSINESS CARDS AND TICKETS —— sixizen-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CorNER Carps — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

Mopern LetrerprRess Designs.—A collection of designs for job composi- 
tion from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 

MENUS AND PRoGcRAMs.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BILL-HEADS.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. 

LECTURES FOR APPRENTICES.— Reprinted from THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Comprises General Work, Commercial Work and Stonework. 56 pages, fully 
illustrated, 25 cents. 

THE StoneMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.—A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on harmonious 
mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. Price, $1, post- 
paid. 

TiTLE Paces.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Third volume of the series 
on “The Practice of Typography.” Treats the subject from three stand- 
points —- Historical, Practical and Critical. Copiously illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

“PLAIN PRINTING TyPEs.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. First volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on the processes 
of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices of 
plain ‘printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DersigGN.— By Ernest Allan Batchelder, Instructor 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as expounding 
the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 250 pages; 
cloth, $3. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the serics on “‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

MopERN Boox Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on “ The Practice of Typography.”” A thoroughly compre- 
hensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, by 
hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operating 
and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to “making ”’ the margins, and this feature alone is well worth the price 
of the book. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 

PorRTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography, designed to 
show the maximum of effectiveness at the minimum of time and expense. 
Printed on loose leaves and comprises examples of plain and color printing; 
also a demonstration of the relationship between the size of the half-tone 
screen and various grades of paper. This portfolio is especially recommended 
to students and ambitious printers. Price, $1, postpaid. 


ARRANGEMENT OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN BOOKWORK. 
In placing a number ‘of cuts in reading matter on 
adjoining pages, the chief effort of the make-up should 
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he to produce variety. This does not imply that variety 
should be secured at the expense of unity. Measure iar- 
mony or wholeness must be also considered in work which 
depends chiefly upon the a: rangement of illustrations for 
artistic effect. 

Ernest A. Batchelder says in “The Principles of 
Design”: “ Variety is often cited as a principle of design. 
It can not be properly classed as a principle; ratner it 
should be termed as a law, for, like gravitation, varie:y 
is inevitable. It is necessarily present to a certain extent 
in every piece of work. You can not draw a mark on a 
piece of paper or scratch a line in the sand without having 
variety. By adding a few more lines greater variety may 
be secured, a quantity of space divisions may be attained; 
but you have no design, nothing that will give satisfac- 
tion until all those lines and spaces share something in 















































Fie. 1. 


common, until they possess measure harmony, wholeness, 
unity, whatever we may choose to term it. Any one can 
make an example of variety, but to subordinate variety to 
unity requires trained judgment.” 












































Fie. 2. 


While this law is here applied to drawing, to design- 
ing, to the arrangement of display lines, to the grouping of 
matter, it is of the same primary importance in the placing 
of illustrations. 

When all the pages of a booklet containing a single 
illustration on each page are made up as shown in Fig. 1, 
the result is unsatisfactory, because the measures and 
shapes are so nearly alike that the outcome is monotonous; 
neither does it improve matters to place each cut at the 
top, or the bottom, or in any other certain position. A 
work of this kind is a confession of just what you know 
of make-up. If the compositor conceives that the mere 
placing of an illustration within a rectangle fills the pur- 
pose, the error of his theory will be revealed in the unsatis- 
factory appearance of his work. 
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Fig. 2 illustrates an example of variety that is lack- 
It shows a common error of make-up. Pages 
of this kind are the result of composing matter ad libitum 


ing in unity. 


in long columns on book galleys without regard for the 





prospective position of cuts in the final make-up. Full- 
width cuts can be transposed, but the position of narrow- 
measure illustrations, surrounded with type, can not be 
changed without resetting. 

This emphasizes the necessity of a pasted dummy. The 
most artistic booklet is the one in which the measures, 
quantity and position of the text have been previously 
determined in a well-defined plan. 

In Fig. 3 there is both variety and unity. Here each 
illustration, instead of asserting its own independence, has 
been so placed that it works in unison with its neighbors, 
and becomes a part of the whole. There is rhythm because 
there is an interrelation of quantities. This arrangement 
should be varied on succeeding pages. It is generally 
necessary because of the difference between the sizes and 













c 


illustrations. When a large cut is associated 


shapes oi 
with smaller ones on the same page, or on an adjacent 
page, the arrangement should be for balance, which will 
effect variety and unity. 
sidered in like manner. 


Tone balance should be con- 
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Any arrangement of illustrations that lacks freedom 
and grace should be avoided. The observance of mathe- 
matical precision in placing a cut, in an endeavor to 
secure equal margins at the top, bottom and sides of a 
page, produces a stiff appearance. It 
is for this reason that distinctive book- 
lets and editions de luxe are usually 
made up to show more white at the 
foot and outside of each page than in 
the head and binding margins. The 
proportion of margins to type is a 
question of beauty, and it is a diffi- 
cult matter to regulate by a fixed set 
of rules. Observe the position of the 
illustration in Fig. 4 in relation to the 
accompanying page of text. It is not 
at all a question of utility. It makes 
little difference whether the picture is 
placed at the top, bottom or exactly in 
the center, so far as the exigencies of 
space are concerned. It is all a ques- 
tion of harmony—the means by 
which varying quantities may be so 
related as to be agreeable to the eye. 

Fig. 5 is offered as a compara- 
tive study. It is the most pleasing 
arrangement of the two because it is 
natural; it is simplified according to 


artistic principles; it possesses freedom as against the 


precision and restriction shown in the careful centering of 
the illustration in Fig. 4. 

THERE is a source of pleasure in doing good work. 
That pleasure is twofold when good printing resolves 
The cost of 


itself into material profit for the producer. 






Shooting 





Fishing 


An Unsolicited Opinion 
in font vt 


Fig. 5. 


production ‘in any industry is regulated by the value of the 
materials used and the number of hours consumed in per- 
forming the work. The value of materials can be pre- 
determined, but the time required to produce a piece of 
work is governed almost entirely by the equipment and by 
the mechanical ability of the worker. The master printer 
knows that his chief source of profit lies in the efficiency 
of his employees, and he appreciates the services of the 
compositor who can produce good results quickly. Mechan- 
ical skill is a valuable asset, and it is quite as important as 
artistic ability. Few men fully appreciate the value of 
labor-saving wrinkles, but, after all, these little time-savers 
make a substantial difference in the summing of the com- 
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positor’s daily ticket. Various details of mechanical per- 
formance have been covered in this department in the 
October and November issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
but the subject is comparatively inexhaustible. The read- 
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er’s interest has manifested itself and other phases of this 
subject will be covered in succeeding issues. Fred E. 
Gerrard, Melbourne, Australia, offers some valuable sug- 
gestions in this connection. He says: “ Ruled blank-books 
and headings are called for in most job offices and there 
is one style of composition in which I would suggest an 
improvement. When the ruled heading is very narrow and 
the lines are comparatively long, the matter is generally 
printed to read vertically, 
as shown in Fig. 6 A 
heading of this kind is 
unsatisfactory, and it re- 
quires considerable neck- 
twisting on the part of the 
reader. By arranging the 
matter as illustrated in Fig. 
7 this trouble is entirely 
dispensed with, and the lines 
assume a natural and read- 
able position. In the com- 
position of Fig. 7 any 
desired angle may be obtained by first drawing a sketch to 
get the measures and then sawing a piece of wood furni- 
ture for each end (Fig. 8). It will be found much easier 
to set the job and make all the justifications to the vertical 
ruling before inserting the triangles.” 














Fig. 8. 
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It appears that the main object of the blotter (Fig. 9) 
is to inform the public that this house does printing 
“artistically at low prices.” One would naturally infer 
that this specimen is a representative production. It is 
fair to presume that this is at least one man’s idea of the 
requirements of artistic printing. Unfortunately, there 
are hundreds of others who would define artistic printing 
in like manner. To such persons the word artistic is asso- 
ciated with a jumble of ornaments, brass rules and borders, 
the use of which is governed solely by shallow pride and 
fruitless endeavor. A well-known writer once said: “A 
printer may call his place of business a print-shop and 
by unique devices proclaim his productions as artistic, but 
he must never forget that the very ones to whom his appeal 
is directed, the ones whose approval is worth having, are 
quick to detect the difference between the thoughtful work 
of the man who is endeavoring to express the best that is 
within himself, and the affectation of the man who strives 
to catch the eye with the sparkle of borrowed finery. Pro- 
duce something that is in truth artistic; do this, and sooner 
or later your goods will receive recognition, else the expe- 
rience of other workers in other lines of industry counts 
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for naught.” Fig. 9 is a poor specimen of printing and 
advertising. It is ornamented in a crude manner, it is 
poorly arranged and emphasis is incorrectly applied. The 
firm name should be the most prominent line, or it should 
share equal importance with the word “ printing.” A 
rearrangement is suggested in Fig. 10. In this the pur- 
port of the advertisement is concise and certain, and the 
monthly blotter is placed for the greater convenience of 
the user. 
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REVIEWS. play in the modern sense of the word. Advertising has 

SCATTERED display composition is featureless and unat- suggested other and cunning means of attracting special 
tractive. Fig. 6 and the reset specimen, Fig. 7, afford attention—it has developed competition for control of 
study of incoherent display and distinctive clustering. the greatest amount of attention. But emphasis is not the 
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Primitive scribes were con- 
tent to deliver this message 
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lettering of one size, in para- 
graphed arrangement. The ART COMP ANY 
necessity of giving greater 
emphasis to important fea- 
tures followed as a natural 
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parts of the early manu- 
scripts are the stimulating 
factors of modern display 
composition. Certain lines 
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written wich distinctive char- 
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the art of printing and, later 
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Fig. 12. 


The object of display is, primarily, to convey a message. only attention-compelling device. Symmetry, balance, har- 
There are but two kinds of display composition —that mony — anything that supplies beauty, is attractive. The 


greater effectiveness of an 
advertisement depends chiefly 
upon forceful display or 
emphasis—in a _ title-page, 
upon beautiful proportions. 
Fig. 11 is an example of 
monotonous display composi- 
tion. Line and letter spacing 
are carried out with uniform- 
ity, and by this means the 
feature lines and the subor- 
dinate matter are scattered — 
in open order—over the 
entire printing area. The 
compositor has failed to main- 
tain logical order among 
parts. After the apprentice 
has thoroughly mastered 
mechanical construction, he 
should apply himself to the 
study of grouping and “ whi- 
ting.” Fig. 12 shows the 
importance of presenting one 
thing at a time, by subordina- 
ting lesser parts; the value 
of effecting distinction by 
using contrast of “far and 
near”; the significance of 
white space between the 
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groupings for the sake of providing uniform margins as a 
preserver of unity. Fig. 13, a specimen of title-page compo- 
sition submitted by Roland C. Stovel, with the Sleepeck- 
Heilman Printing Company, Chicago, offers an interesting 
study in grouping. The feature lines are intensified because 
they are superimposed and distinctly separated from lesser 
parts of the display. There is an interrelation of shapes 
and logical order among the various groupings; the white 
space has been arranged to effect the best possible illumi- 


Globe; Apizona; 
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AN EFFECTIVE WAY OF INCREASING EXPORT 
TRADE. 


Under the above heading we read in Der Einkdéufer, 
of Berlin: “The American Consul at Prague, Urbain J. 
Ledoux, has, on the pattern of a chamber of commerce, 
established a special bureau called the commercial intelli- 
gence department of the Prague consulate, affording every 
opportunity for the registration and examination of cata- 
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nation of the type and there are no detractive ornaments. 
This specimen shows the kind of composition which depends 
largely on type— not ornaments — for its character. 
THE use of brass rules and ornaments is subject to 
restrictions. They are of value only when they assist in 
the completion of a design. Type display, stripped of all 
ornaments and rules and reduced to the lowest terms of 


logues of all kinds, and so classified that importers and 
exporters can be posted immediately upon the possibility 
of their doing business. 

“The catalogues, prices current, discount sheets, etc., 
must naturally be so arranged that anybody seeking 
information can find it at once. Catalogues without prices 
or discount lists would be useless; moreover, the weights 
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simple arrangement, is more effective from a commercial 
standpoint and is finer art than if burdened or surrounded 
with detractive accessories. Underscoring rules are often 
used to supply added emphasis to a display line. If they 
fulfil the purpose, their use is largely utilitarian. When 
they are intended to give added beauty to the completed 
job, their use is arbitrary, for they fail of the purpose. 
It is hard to understand the real intention of a com- 
positor who would underscore six lines in a plain business 
heading (Fig. 14). If it is done for emphasis, the results 
are entirely opposite. The effect is to detract from the 
real purpose of the display. Elimination and a few minor 
changes in the word and line spacing would produce a 
good specimen of plain printing. These suggestions and 
other improvements in the arrangement have been applied 
in the reset example. (Fig. 15.) 


and measures should be reduced to the standards adopted 
in the country of their destination. Lists of reference 
should also be added. 

“The catalogues and other printed matter are classed 
according to the different branches, so that the visitor may 
easily find what he wants. In order that the filing can be 
done effectually, it is necessary that parties sending printed 
matter should at the same time advise our consuls regard- 
ing the various specialties they handle, so as to save tedious 
searching and to facilitate registration and classification 
of their goods. 

“Tn bringing this new form of commercial propaganda 
to the notice of our readers, we can but invite them to join 
a movement which under modern circumstances can be but 
productive of beneficial results and result in the extension 
of our foreign trade.” 
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BY E. F. 


WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others inter- 
ested. Individual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade 
are solicited. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. Address all sam- 
ples and letters to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requesied to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to ali inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of availabl ployees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOroLITHOGRAPHY.— George Fritz. $1.75. 

GRAMMAR OF LiTHOGRAPHY.—W. D. Richmond. $2. 

LITHOGRAPHIC SpEcIMENS.— Portfolios of specimens in the highest style 
of the art, published by Joseph Heim. Album Lithographique, part 20, $1.50. 
American Commercial Specimens, second and third series, $3.50 each. 
Modern Alphabets, $3.50. 


HANDBOOK oF LitHoGRAPHY.— By David Cumming. A practical and up- 


to-date treatise, with illustrations and color-plates. Chapters on stones, inks. 
pigments, materials, transfers, drawing, printing, light and color, paper 
and machines; also chromo-lithography, zine and aluminum plates, transpo- 
sition of black to white, photo-stone and ink-stone methods, ete. Cloth, 245 
pages. $2.10, postpaid. 


GUMMING Out LIGHTS ON ALUMINUM.—F. C. Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York, writes: “Could you kindly 
inform me what to use to stop out lights on aluminum 
plates when drawing with crayon upon already crayoned 
tint? I have used gum arabic as well as white of egg, 
also some of the etching which the printer uses for etching 
the plate, and I always found that the acid pulls off the 
previously drawn crayonwork.” Answer.— Use gum gam- 
boge. The pure gum arabic is too brittle for that purpose 
on metal plates. The gamboge manufactured for water- 
color painting will answer the purpose. 

FILLING IN OPEN VEINS WHILE PRINTING.—C. R., 
Baltimore, Maryland, writes: “I have observed with 
interest what you say in regard to the treatment of veins 
which annoy the pressman during the process of printing 
in the steam press, and I found that your advice to use 
oxalic acid is very useful. But it will not do for such 
veins as are absolutely open, wide and deep, and where 
the two edges of the vein are printing along with every 
impression. I have found a way which has helped me out 
of more than one difficulty. The trick is this: I clean the 
open vein or fissure and then drop some hot paraffin into it, 
shave the paraffin even with the surface, and dust some 
pumice powder over it. During the run I may have to 
clean out several times, but it helps me over a difficulty 
all right.” 

CoLor CHARTS AND GuIpES.— E. J. M., East Norwood, 
Ohio, writes: “ Kindly let me know if there is any book or 
chart which gives information how to mix colors or tints; 
something that will give the proper proportions of each 
color, to get the various tints, ete. Also samples showing 
results of various compositions.” Answer.—Chevreul, the 
great color expert and chemist, has written a voluminous 
treatise upon the subject of “ Color,” and the same has been 
translated into English, in fact into most languages. But 
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for the average workman it is too exhaustive, and it takes 
a person with a very firm resolve and a large stock of 
latent talent to master the subject of color without a guide 
in the shape of an experienced teacher, unless, of course, 
he has the facilities to practice daily on the subject. Our 
correspondent should read Chevreul’s book and take copious 
notes therefrom, but at the same time he should get 
Prang’s color chart, as Chevreul’s book has no color plates. 
He should also enter into communication with an expert, 
who will in a few lessons teach him the principles upon 
which the whole color structure stands. 


To PREVENT GELATIN FILMS TAKING UP MOoISTURE.— 
C. L., Cincinnati, Qhio, writes: “ Will you kindly describe 
in your next issue how to prepare gelatin in a way that 
will prevent it taking up moisture from the air so easily; 
the same time the gelatin must not get brittle, but, on the 
contrary, should be tough and elastic. It also should be 
clarified as much as possible. For my purpose I use about 
two quarts at a time, which is poured on glass plates. 
The sheets when dry have the thickness of heavy bond 
paper.” Answer.— The only way with which we are 
familiar to make gelatin folios hard is to add chrome alum 
and dissolve the finest gelatin in water bath; then filter 
into another warm water bath and pour out while still 
warm. The proportions are as follows: To one part of 
chrome alum add two hundred parts of gelatin. Before 
dissolving, break the same up into little bits; then filter. 
There are some other ways to treat gelatin for different 
purposes. For instance, to produce it pliable and yet 
impervious to water, coat the gelatin with regular collodion. 
In order to make a special study of this subject we would 
advise procuring the admirable work, by Professor Eder 
(in German), ‘“ Upon the Reaction of Chromic Acids Upon 
Gelatin, etc.”’ Orders can be sent to The Inland Printer 
Company. 

CAUSE OF GRAY SOLIDS ON ZINC PLATE TRANSFERS.— 
“ Reader,” Dunellen, New Jersey, writes: ‘“ Kindly state 
why work from zine plates comes up with rotten edges 
and gray solids. Our method is the following: When 
transfer is made we gum up, rub down smooth, and when 
dry roll up with greasy ink; then wash out with water 
and etch lightly; then roll up with thin ink, dust over 
with talcum and etch stronger. Gum solution is of syrup 
consistency, etching preparation, first etching 1-20 phos- 
phoric acid to one of gum; second etching, 1-10 part phos- 
phoric acid.” Answer.— The error is undoubtedly made in 
not washing out the ink of the transferred work with 
turpentine and then, preferably, rubbing, not rolling up 
with “black solution”; when that is dry, washing out 
with water and treating with ordinary roller to take off 
all superfluous ink. The work will then stand clear and 
sharp and will resist a light etch better. At this stage 
powdering can be done, but never allow the plate to stand 
without gum. After subsequent rollings and stronger 
etchings, impressions can be made. Otherwise a person 
can follow most any ordinary procedure considered legiti- 
mate on stone. Every printer knows that when the ink is 
used too thin the lines will not be likely to appear sharp 
and the plate is apt to take on a scum. 


ABOUT TRACING PAPERS.— A reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER writes: “I send you enclosed a sample of the 
tracing paper we have used for years in this establish- 
ment. That, as well as our transfer paper, is made by a 
boy. He had learned it from my father, who was an old 
English lithographer. The point I wish to get at is this: 
Our new engraver claims that it is no good and he will 
not use it. Kindly give us your idea about it.” Answer.— 


The tracing paper sent as a sample fills only one require- 
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ment in a tracing paper —it is transparent enough for 
the most ordinary use, but being made of common tissue 
paper it is brittle and the pencil point breaks through. It 
is most likely coated with balsam copaiba, thinned in tur- 
pentine. In a broad sense, there are four different kinds 
of tracing papers; first, the ordinary, semi-transparent, 
made of good, stout paper with a fine tooth for the pencil. 
It comes in large rolls and is the best for large work. 
Second is the tracing cloth, a white, waxed linen of great 
strength, and the best for maps, plans, etc., especially 
where exposure over chromated surfaces or blue-prints is 
intended. Third comes the French or vegetable tracing 
paper, which comes as thin as any paper can be made, is 
almost as transparent as gelatin, and, in fact, can be used 
for nearly as fine work, also for making key plates with 
pen and lithographic or orthographic ink. Fourth are the 
gelatin folios used mainly for keying color plates and for 
tracing with a steel needle such work as requires the most 
absolute accuracy and detail. Each of these mediums has 
its own peculiarities and advantages. There are also 
transparent papers provided with a mechanical grain, 
lines or stipple for the purpose of laying over a subject to 
be copied while passing the point of a crayon over the 
lines and then transferring to a stone or plate. Regard- 
ing the above-mentioned “ home-made tracing paper,” I do 
not blame the lithographer who will not use it at the pres- 
ent day. 

LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE SCHOOLS IN Europe.—C. S. H., 
Troy, writes: ‘ Would you kindly mention the names and 
locations of all the schools for learning lithography in 
Europe, of which you have any knowledge. Also if these 
schools are open to every one, and, if possible, mention 
the price of tuition of some.” Answer.— We quote from 
the “ Winona School of Lithography” circular mention- 
ing some of the principal schools at this time in Europe, 
but can not state what is the price of tuition. In Ger- 
many the “ Royal Academy of the Graphic Arts and Book 
Craft,” at Berlin, includes in its latest and enlarged pro- 
gram, besides drawing, modeling and printing, etching, 
engraving and drawing on stone, and printing therefrom. 
Then the two “Schools for Artisans” (Handwerker- 
schulen), private undertakings, yet inexpensive, whose 
calling it is to supplement the practical work of the 
apprentices at their respective shops with the necessary 
artistic professions, scientific and even commercial train- 
ing. The schools cover a variety of professions, same as 
our Winona Technical Institute, and in their printed cata- 
logue of subjects offer the student in lithography, among 
general branches like chemistry, physics and mechanics, 
special courses in drawing of lettering, sketching of all 
manner of commercial work in black and in colors, photo- 
lithography and practical work at presses in all branches 
of lithographic printing. The greatest institution of its 
lind, however, is the “ Imperial Graphic Institution and 
Experiment Station” of Vienna, Austria, in existence 
since 1897. This richly endowed school declares its object 
is “to further the teaching of the most important photo- 
graphic, reproductive and graphic printing methods and 
their application to art, industry and science.” Its plan 
of tuition is very comprehensive and covers every con- 
ceivable field of activity calculated to complete the educa- 
tion of the young adept of the graphic arts in general and 
of lithography in particular. In Paris, the Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers (School of the Arts and Crafts) is fol- 
lowing successfully the same plan as the German and 
Austrian institutions mentioned. As to the efficiency of 
the curriculum of this and two other similar institutions, 
all maintained by state and city contributions, an unim- 
peachable critic avers that “these schools are, in the best 
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sense of the word, model institutions for professional tui- 
tion and form a fine support to the French art industry.” 
What this implies we all can judge. The art industries 
of France are renowned the world over. In the eastern 
quarter of London there exists the “ St. Bride Foundation 
Institutions of Printers and Kindred Trades of the British 
Empire,” active since 1891. It carries on a complete line 
of technical courses, both in lithography and letterpress 
work. This is a private institution and quite inexpensive. 
The “London County Council School of Engraving,” in 
existence ten years, was founded for those actively engaged 
in the pursuit of one of the graphic arts. It has courses in 
all branches of mechanical, chemical and artistic lithog- 
raphy. Its program includes a long list of lectures by 
professional men, and among the subjects of discourse are 
the following: “ The Light and Power of Illustration,” 
“ Electricity,” “Lettering,” “How Paper is Made,” “ Har- 
mony and Contrasts in Color Mixing,” “ Printing as an 
Art,” ete. “The “ Glasgow Technical -College” is just now 
being equipped with a new building for its lithographic 
section, for which a complete up-to-date plant has been 
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laid out, with all modern machines, presses and improve- 
ments. It will cover “the whole ground of lithography, 
its scientific principles, nature of the materials, machine 
construction and the necessary instruction for the treat- 
ment of metal plates, the knowledge of which is becoming 
daily more important to every workman who wants to take, 
or to keep, a first place.” This latter institution seems to 
enjoy the active support also of the organized lithogra- 
phers of Glasgow, and the conclusion is inevitable that 
wherever these schools have been established on the other 
side of the water, whether as state or private undertakings, 
they have found the ready endorsement of the workers in 
all branches of lithography. 





THE “INLAND HABIT.”’’ 

I have been taking THE INLAND PRINTER from the news- 
stands for four years now, and as I have contracted “ THE 
INLAND habit” beyond all hope of ever getting separated 
from it, thought I would save a little by subscribing direct. 
—L. W. Cole, Albion, Michigan. 
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BY 0. F. BYXBEE. 

Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are. 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s Lapor-saviNG Recorps.— Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 y ges, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for ¢aca additional 100 pages. 

THe SToNEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing b.siness 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

GAINING A CIRCULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, $1, postpaid. 

ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
the starting and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, $1. 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING REcoRD.—A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.” A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 


Two oF the finest publications, typographically, that I 
receive come from Ware Brothers Company, Philadelphia. 
One is the “ Convention Number” of the Implement Age, 
sent by H. B. Woodruff, who has charge of the mechanical 
work, and the other the Carriage Monthly Daily, sent by 
F. M. Joebges, the assistant foreman. The latter is printed 
on the better paper and from a mechanical standpoint is 
almost perfect. 

AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 18.— The marked success of 
previous ad.-setting contests has been duplicated in No. 18, 
as 107 compositors entered 125 specimens, nearly all of 
which are of high character. The percentage of contestants 
from Canada is fully as high as usual, and it would not be 
surprising if the United States compositors were obliged 
to divide their honors with their neighbors across the line. 
There is one young lady in the list, and it is to be hoped that 
her effort will be complimented with a share of the honors. 
At the present writing, although the returns have only 
just commenced to come in, Nos. 81 and 112 are receiving 
the most attention, while No. 85 is also in the race. All of 
these were submitted by compositors in the East. It is 
expected that everything will be in readiness for the pub- 
lication of the result in THE INLAND PRINTER for January. 


BUILDING THE WANT Aps.—D. M. Berran, of the 


Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Maine, sends a very interest- 
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ing letter, describing how the want ads. in his paper were 
more than doubled within a year: 
O. F. Byxbee, Chicago: 

Dear Sir,— Please find enclosed specimens of want ad. advertising and 
Perhaps a little explanation as to how we have built 
Less than a year 


the results therefrom. 
up our want columns may be of interest to the craft. 
ago our want department was less than one-half its present size, and it is 
daily growing larger. About ten months ago we began a series of adver- 
tisements such as I enclose. 
every page, and it was soon appar- 
ent that they were pulling, as new 
ads. came in in greater numbers. 
We changed the style of make-up of 
the ads., putting on a heading run- 
ning across five columns. Our latest 
idea is what we are the proudest of, 
and that is the want ad. contest. 
This contest bids fair to be a popu- 
iar one and assures the Journal of 
what it has had for the past eight 
months, and we hope will continue 
to have —the largest want-ad. de- 
partment in either Maine, New 
Hampshire or Vermont. 
Very sincerely yours, 
D. M. BERRAN. 


These appeared daily in the paper on almost 


Whya 

Journal Want 
Ad Pays: 

Because it is read by thousands 


of eity folks every day. 
Because the R, F. D, routes carry 








it to 2000 ceuntry homes. 
Because the cost—ic a day—is 
small and returns large. 
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The ads. for the want department, referred to by Mr. 
Berran, were set in various sizes and styles. Nos. 1, 2 and 
; 3 are samples of some of the 
smaller ones, and a few others 
read as follows: 





There's a Reason 





SE nee erp Never a better time than now for 
you get from using an ad. in the classified columns. Costs 
the Journal's Classi- 7 
ou 5 cents a day. 
fied Advertisements y << ts y - 
A persistent little worker who 

















never fails—a Journal want ad. Have 
you ever enlisted its services? 





It’s Just This 

















Chock full of results—a Journal 
City people in Au- want ad.—a nickel a day. 
gusta, Hallowell and Classified ads. get quick returns. 
Gardiner, and in’ Wa- _ . * ° x 
tenes anil upriver We are daily in recipt of letters which 
towns get the paper speak the worth of our classified ads. 
ary day; thousands * 7 
pT ee ME Speke tet People who use them testify to their 
Tre ee ee value for quick and satisfactory re- 
routes: carry it to own turns. 
country homes where e . 
it will surety be red. That tireless little worker —a 
Journal want ad.— makes over six 











thousand calls every day, repeating 
over and over its little story of an 
opportunity. 


A Big Field to Draw From 
No. 2. 


The “ Journal Want Ad. Contest” is bringing in many 
letters and creating considerable interest. It is described 
at the head of the Journal’s want ad. page as follows: 


We are going to inaugurate a contest that will be a novel as weil as an 
interesting and instructive one to Journal readers. In order to show our 





A MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCE 


A JOURNAL WANT ad will sell any surplus apples, po- 
tatoes, cabbages, turnips or other farm products that you 
may want to dispose of. Send us an ad reading like the 
following: 


FOR SALE—SEVERAL BUSHELS OF 
potatoes; also apples, ete. Al quality and 
prices right. Mr. . FD —-— 


———, Maine.* 





You will be both pleased and surprised at the results and 
will tell your neignbors about it. {5c. for one time and 
5c. for each additional insertion. 


No. 3 


readers the true worth and power of the little want and for sale ads., we 
shall offer prizes to those who send in the best and most interesting account 
of their experiences in using the Journal want column. These “ Little 
Want and For Sale Ad. Stories ’? as we shall call them, may be about any- 
thing you may have accomplished with the aid of these ads. or their value to 
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you. For instance, if you advertised for a hired girl and secured one, you 
might say there is nothing to write about, but perhaps if you think a 
bit, there may be something interesting after all, if told in the right way. 
There will be no complicated rules to follow; you simply write of your 
experience in your own way and send it in and it will have a careful con- 
sideration along with the others. We might suggest, however, that the 


stories be made as brief as possible without destroying the sense of the 


story. To the person whom we consider has sent in the best story we are 
going to give a year’s subscription to the Daily Kennebec Journal; to the 
next best, a six months’ subscription; to the third best, a three months’ 
subscription. If you have never used a want ad., run one and see what your 
experience will be. The contest opened Wednesday, October 18, and closes 
December 1, 1905. One story will be selected at random from the rest 
and published each day, but all will have an equal consideration in the final 
selection, whether or not it is published. 


Goop Ap. CoMPOSITION.— I have been completely over- 
whelmed with ads. sent for criticism this month, and it is 
impossible to devote the space necessary for individual 
comment. Instead of this I will reproduce a few of the 
specimens submitted and call attention to some of the 
good points in their composition. The advertising depart- 
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| paesjven the most remote 
H gfcorner of the globe 


5 furnishes something 


EXPOSITION 
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A store which is 


5 


perhaps visited = which fills a niche in 
; ° re the complex civilization, 
daily by more of today- ts the task of 


people than any 
other public 


our World-wide uy ing 
organization to seek out 























institution in “ these productions at their 
S | best sources and provide 
the world. : i them for convenient selection. 
+ 

MARSHALL FIELD 

MARSHALE FIELD | &@ COMPANY 

& COMPANY Recencsiiie anal 
No. 4. No. 5. 


ment of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, contributed twenty- 
four large ads. to this month’s collection, most of them 
full pages, which are at once striking and artistic. The 
two reproduced (Nos. 4 and 5), originally eight inches, 
three columns wide, although not really typework, give 
an idea of the effectiveness of few words and plenty of 
white space, illustrated with drawings appropriate to the 
text. In a package sent by D. M. Berran, of Augusta, 
Maine, there is one that impresses me as being a particu- 
larly good ad. (No. 6.). This was set with ample white 





A Bit Tired 
Of a 
Dingy Straw ? 


Here is a new soft hat, “The 
GOLDEN ROD.” If you don't 
like this, there are others. 


$2.00 and $3.00. 


TASKER BROS., 


Water and Church Sts., Gardiner. 
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margin on the top, bottom and left side, so that it stood 
out prominently. Then comes two exceptionally well- 
balanced ads. (Nos. 7 and 8) from F. Valleley, of Phila- 
delphia. The contrasting display, perfect balance and 
general neatness of these two ads. would appeal to any one. 
L. E. Ovenden, of the Pawnee Chief, Pawnee City, 
Nebraska, sends more than fifty ads., every one a good 
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one, and others which deserve mention are those received 
from Harry Hermann, Jamestown, North Dakota; H. E. 
Venter, Nazareth, Pennsylvania; “ The Ad-Smith,” North 
Dakota Eagle, Willow City, and Charles Putnam, Win- 
field (Kan.) Courier. 


CORRESPONDENCE FOR THE WEEKLY.— Rollin W. Strong, 
in the following contribution, gives some strong arguments 
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any other house in New Eng 


and are New England Sales Agents 





| for many representative manufac 
| turers of Confectioners’ machinery 
| and tools. We are in a unique 
position to quote you low prices. 


| We also manufacture and carry 





in stock a full line of Confection. 





opal i a 2 re ber ers’ and Bakers’ Supplies. 
Eugene O. Reed 

Company, Inc. 
Write for prices Weis % STREET AN 

and samples *Ciymourn Avence 
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Packed only in 
tin and glass 





Joseph Middleby, Jr. 
201-203 State Street 
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in favor of correspondence as a means of financial advance- 
ment for the country weekly: 


Is country correspondence a good feature for the country weekly? Is 
it a financial success? Like many other problems, either “ yes” or “no” 
will answer these questions. That is, if the correspondence is handled right, 
“yes” will be the answer; otherwise “no.” A live, newsy letter from 
each well-settled locality every week is as good a foundation upon which 
to build a subscription list as can be found, I verily believe. 

The main difficulty with most correspondence is that it is lifeless. And 
I think the newspaper publisher is more to blame for this than the cor- 
respondent. The publisher himself is too frequently lifeless and neglects to 
coach his correspondents. To state that ‘‘ John Jones visited Sunday at the 
home of Peter Jones,” who lives half a mile distant, is what I would term 
lifeless news. It interests five or six people no doubt, but that is wasting 
too much space for the balance of the readers of the publication. It is true 
that these little items have some value, but the correspondents should be 
taught to write items of general interest, if possible. At least, they should 
write items of general interest each week, and such a course will attract 
every reader’s attention. For instance, a little story relating to a second 
crop of strawberries in Si Jones’ backyard, or one dealing with a 140-pound 
squash, is worth twenty times more than the average personal item. I 
have recently noticed that several otherwise first-class country weeklies have 
published a six-column page of correspondence, and that not an item on the 
entire page was of general interest, would not appeal to any one except 
those who knew the people mentioned, or were acquainted in the community 
from which the items were sent. That is what I call ‘‘ dead ” correspond- 
ence, and there is no excuse for such. 

It is the general rule—a rule invented by some mossback years ago — 
not to permit correspondents to make editorial comments. This rule is the 
most detrimental that could be made. Correspondents who express them- 
selves regarding local questions will command a larger reading public than 
by any other means. It is true that many of them do not know how to 
write editorials of local interest, or at least they would not unless given 
a few pointers; but I consider that this feature is very valuable. Writers 
from the rural districts should confine their remarks to their localities, or to 
something that affects their localities. In some instances they need to be 
edited, and this fact should be readily understood — that any personal com- 
ments are subject to the blue pencil. Nothing will stir up more interest 
in a community than a little editorial relating to some issue of vital 
importance in that community — the school question, the road question, the 
crop question, and many others, for instance. Discussing religious questions 
should never be permitted, however. The correspondence on a big majority 
of weekly newspapers can be made one hundred per cent more valuable to 
both publisher and reader, with no extra expense on either’s part. Give the 
correspondents a few “ heart-to-heart ”’ talks, through the medium of a small 
circular (or even in the newspaper, for it will be interesting reading for all), 
and allow them more privileges in writing. A little humor mixed in the 
weekly letter is a splendid feature. 

I repeat: Have the correspondents write short editorials of local inter- 
est, and have them write all the stories of general interest that it is 
possible for them to write. 


Mr. Strong has very good ideas in regard to corre- 
sporidence, but he certainly underestimates the value of 
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the small personal items. Some of the most successful 
weeklies in the country, those with the largest subscrip- 
tion lists, are those which make a specialty of short items 
of correspondence, items covering as far as possible ali the 
big and little doings of people in large and small com- 
munities. Fersonal items are sought, and rightly, too, 
for the man is yet to be dis- 
covered who fails to find a 
certain enjoyment in seeing 
his name in print, and if he 
is not already a subscriber it 
will make him a good pros- 
pect. 

THE circulars issued by 
newspapers usually contain 
too much matter. No. 10 is 
an exception. Power here 
tells its story in a concise 
way and in an attractive 
manner, and did not forget 
to put its address at the bot- 
tom —not an unusual over- 
sight. 





39,000 


Buyers 
of power a1 ounigment 
and Phd ies will 
reach ed * the special 
ecember issue o 
POWER. Remember 
POWER don't get out 
a special issue every few 
weeks—only once in a 
year, and that one special 
issue is kept as a reference 
book for power plant sup 
plies for twelve months. 
It will pay you to take 
a couple of pages to tell 
the story of your product 
to a a oo. 
rite us tor complete . 
information or let us Two PAGES of a recent 
send our representative issue of the Louisville (Ky.) 
. aya ‘. Courier-Journal were de- 
first form goes to press voted to reproductions of 
November first—last headings on “exclusive” news 
form November fif- j ; ee 
teenth. articles appearing in its col- 
The classified index in umns in two weeks. The 


he D 
‘9 a ne 9 first page was headed, “Some 














20,000 will be issued. Scoops,” and the whole made 
Pe si’) a telling argument. 

ee JoHN S. ADAMS, circula- 

tion manager of the Hum- 

boldt Times, Eureka, Califor- 

nia, believes in systematic 


work in all lines, and as a result the Times enjoys a good 
circulation which is steadily increasing. In securing sub- 
scriters, he sends sample copies for a week, preceded by a 
strong letter. Subscribers must pay in advance and keep 
in advance. As soon as a subscription expires the following 
courteous request for payment is mailed: 


Your subscription to the Humboldt Times from..............20.00008 
TO. cccccccvcccsvcccceesed ee eee eee eter 

In asking you to pay in advance, we are only doing what has been found 
all who publish a newspaper with any success, 
by the fact that when you subscribe for a San Francisco or 
paper or magazine you are compelled to pay in advance, and no credit is 
your paper being stopped immediately if a further subscription is 
not received. We are always glad to extend credit to our subscribers when 
it is not convenient for them to pay. At the same time, all subscribers 
should give their local paper the same support as they do to one published 


necessary by as is evidenced 


Eastern news- 


extended, 


elsewhere, by paying as soon as possible. 


It does not mean we are doubtful about getting our pay, but merely 
that we need the money. The expenses of running as large a paper as the 


Times are very heavy, so it is important that we receive all 
Please do not consider that this is any reflection on 


this same 


Humboldt 
subseriptions regularly. 
your eredit, or that there is anything personal about it, because 
circular goes to all alike. 

If we were dealing with only one person, or with fifty, or 
delay would make little difference, but with three thousand subscribers it is 
If one man owed for the 


a pretty 


a hundred, 


important that subscriptions should be collected. 
three thousand vears’ subscription, it would look like 
but the effect is just the same when three thousand people owe 
$18,000. 

Thanking you for your patronage in the past, 


Times for 
large debt, 
86 a piece, 
we remain, 
truly CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Very yours, 


Every subscription is acknowledged and new subscribers 
are requested to notify the office immediately if the paper 
fails to reach them by 6:30 A.M., when a copy of the Times 
is promptly sent by special messenger. Every complaint is 


‘too ornamental, 
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acknowledged by letter and a “Complaint Slip” is also 
given the carrier, who must report within twenty-four 
hours, and must positively secure the signature of the sub- 
scriber on the slip. This assures both manager and sub- 
scriber that the complaint has received attention. 


CHRISTMAS presents to the extent of $600 are to be 
given to agents and club-raisers by the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal for the largest numbers of yearly sub- 
scribers secured before December 15. The first prize is 
$100 and the second $50. In addition to these there are 
nine first prizes of $30 each and an equal number of 
second prizes of $20 each for the largest number secured 
in various States. These prizes are entirely additional to 
a commission of fifty per cent allowed all agents who send 
in two or more subscribers. Such liberal terms and prizes 
should result in a tremendous amount of new business. 


,A Goop plan for making use of the local merchant to 
advertise a paper is being operated by the North Dakota 
Eagle, at Willow City. Slips, about 3 by 4 inches, printed 
in red ink with the following expressions, are furnished 
the advertisers, who place one in each package of merchan- 
dise sent out: 

Read our advertisements printed in the Eagle, for they will save you 
dollars. 

Read our advertisements printed in the Eagle, 

Read our advertisements printed in the Eagle. 
the week. 


for it will pay you big. 
Bargains every day of 
Read our advertisements printed in the Eagle for guaranteed bargains. 
Read our advertisements in the Lagle and get your goods here. 
They tell good news. 
and you will make moncy. 


Read our advertisements printed in the Eagle. 
Read our advertisements printed in the Eagle 


Read our advertisements printed in the Eagle for good goods cheap. 


SOMETHING unique in a newspaper wrapper is being 
used by the Gananoque (Canada) Journal. The card 








ay 


¥|DO NOT DELAY ME 


1 Am Wrapped Around 
RUS! 2. 8 


The Gananoque Journal 
(CANADA) for . .| 

















PUSH ME ON! 











| GANANOQUE IS THE GATEWAY TO THE THOUSAND ISLANDS | 
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reproduced herewith (No. 9) is printed on the wrapper, 
the name and address being written in the blank space. 


NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “ For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: “ 


Brantford (Ont.) Expositor.—Your ‘‘ Main Line Number,” with its 
a very creditable piece of work. The make-ready on 
the half-tones in the second section was neglected, which is particularly 
noticeable in those which are vignetted. If it was impossible to give these 
the necessary attention in this part of the paper, they should have been run 
in the following sections, which were printed on better stock. 

Odebolt (Iowa) Record.— Larger heads would improve the first page — 
the second part of your present heads particularly is too small. ‘‘ Contents 
for This Week ” should be in smaller type. The heading on local 
items, ‘‘ The Weekly Round Up,” should be larger and the ornamentation 
lighter or omitted. 

Reflector, 
work on your 


thirty-two pages, is 


your 


Indiana Reformatory School, Jeffersonville—You did good 
“* Prison Sunday Issue.” The border used on cach page was 
and the date should have followed the title. 

Sullivan (Ind.) attractively 
improved by better presswork and bringing up the column rules. 

Wenatchee (Wash.) Republic.—Your regular and special issues are cer- 
tainly fine pieces of work. <A single or parallel rule 
would make a better finish. 


Union.— News presented, but could be 


across the tops of the 


pages 
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PROCESS 
NGRAVING- 






BY S. H. 


HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list ‘of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 
PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 


PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth, illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

DRAWING For REPRODUCTION.—A practical handbook of drawing for mod- 
ern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.25. 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DeEsigGN.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DesiGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ ; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

Tue HALF-TONE Process.— By Julius Verfasser. A practical manual of 
photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. Third edition, 
entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, postpaid. 

DRAWING FoR PrintEeRS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art Student 
and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practical treatise 
on the art of designing and illustrating in cormection with typography for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student. Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter on 
the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives and 
Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper, andbound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed ; 
new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s ‘‘ Photo- 
trichromatic Printing.”” The pnrotoengraver or printer who attempts color- 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of 
Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific 
complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTOSCALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. The 
scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or enlargement, 
as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. It consists of 
a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch squares by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a pivoted diagonal 
rule for accurately determining proportions. A very useful article for all 
making or using process cuts. $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DesiGn.— New ideas on an old subject. A book for 
designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instructor in the 
Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book 
has been designated as ‘‘ the most helpful work yet published on elementary 
design.” It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract lines and 
areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more complex subject of 
nature in design, with helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic 
motif. There are over one hundred plates. Published by The Inland Printer 
Company. $3. 


THE PHOTOENGRAVERS’ UNION.—James McHardy, 
Toronto, who wants to know all about the Photoengra- 
vers’ Union in this country, should address his questions 
to H. E. Gudbrandsen, 282 Hodge avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who is secretary-treasurer of the International Photoen- 
gravers’ Union of North America. 

NOVELTIES AT MEISENBACH’S.— Meisenbach, of London, 
is now making lithographic posters in half-tone, 52 by 72 
in size. A novel feature of the mammoth printing frame 
used to get prints that size is that it is fitted with pneu- 
matic cushions that give the pressure by pumping them 
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up. Compressed air is also used in the art department, 
where a motor keeps a tank filled with compressed air, on 
the principle of the Westinghouse air brake. When an 
artist wants to use an air brush, he simply takes the 
brush in hand and turns on the air valve. 


THE CHALK Process.— V. Hannum, Zanesville, Ohio, 
writes: ‘“ Please answer in Process Notes of THE INLAND 
PRINTER whether or not I can find formula for a coating 
for chalk plates in any previous numbers of your journal, 
and if not, can you supply me with a recipe that will work 
satisfactorily?” |Answer— See INLAND PRINTER for 
November, 1900, page 277. 


OINTMENT FOR BICHROMATE POISONING.— We hear so 
much of bichromate poisoning among processworkers that 
the following ointment, recommended by the Photographic 
Times, should afford considerable relief to the worker who 
tinds himself suffering from irritations caused by the 
bichromate: 


MOUS CO WOO ne vin aad cig eatacnaxnaees 1 ounce 
ININUI SOU wc adiscocacucneceadcseecucecenens 3 ounces 
ION INE cc caccdaukdncas Nencdeaeraeeeaee 3% ounces 
GE OE eo hkeo neice mesneccseunenseseeusede 8 ounces 


This should be dissolved carefully at a temperature of 
212° F. The mixing should be very thorough and the 
whole should be stirred until cold. It is applied like any 
other ointment. 


A PREVENTIVE OF BICHROMATE POISONING.— “ Photo- 
lithographer,”’ Cincinnati, writes: “I have noticed the oint- 
ment you recommended for rubbing on the hands to pre- 
vent bichromate poisoning. It seems practical enough. 
If you think it worth while you can print the simple 
method of accomplishing the same purpose which I have 
used for twelve years. When I sensitize the gelatin paper 
I use a bichromate solution as strong as ten per cent — 
orie which would be sure to poison my hands if I did not 
use the following precaution: .Before going to work I wash 
my hands with tar soap and hot water, dry them thor- 
oughly, and while they are dry and warm I rub lard into 
them while holding them over heat. I see to it that the 
lard is well under and around the finger-nails. My hands, 
so treated, will not absorb the bichromate: solution. To 
remove the lard, I wash my hands in hot water containing 
a little ammonia and again with tar soap. My hands are 
always free from bichromate stain and danger of poison. 
I must add, however, that I had an apprentice once who 
was badly poisoned, though he used the lard. I think it 
was due to the condition of his blood.” 


A PROCESSWoRK STUDENT.— Fred Affleck, San Francisco, 
California, asks: “Could you please tell me the names of 
schools where processwork is taught, stating length of 
course, etc.? Do you consider American or English meth- 
ods of work best? Is the dragon’s-blood method simpler 
and better than rolling-up for linework. The English seem 
to prefer rolling-up. I have Jenkins’s “ Photoengraving,” 
also “ Verfasser’s Half-tone Process,” but Jenkins’s formu- 
las differ considerably from Verfasser’s or Wilkinson’s. 
While Jenkins’s operations are less in number, he also 
gives the same formulas for both line and _ half-tone. 
Which method do you think best? Can collodion emulsion 
be used for linework? Is it as good as wet collodion for 
line? Do the English turn out better work and are their 
schools superior? Could one learn in such a school suf- 
ficient to fit one to take a position as operator in a shop? ”’ 
Answer.—The Bissel College of Photoengraving, Effing- 
ham, Illinois, teaches processwork. They will be glad to 
furnish full information regarding terms, ete. American 
methods are, of course, the best in the world. The dragon’s- 
blood process is a better one than rolling-up. They have 
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good schools in England, and if you remained there long 
enough you might be fitted to take a position. You have 
at present the best books printed on the subject of photo- 
engraving. You can use the same formulas for line and 
half-tone. Collodion emulsion can be used for linework, 
but wet collodion is better. 

ENGRAVING .COPPER PLATES INTAGLIO FOR POTTERY 
PRINTING.— From one of the largest potteries in Trenton, 
New Jersey, comes this inquiry: “ How are copper plates 
engraved by photoengraving for pottery printing?” 
Answer.— This has been told before in this department. 
F. W. Plews describes in the Process Photogram a simple 
method for engraving intaglio plates as follows: “ Let 
us suppose we have an intricate piece of work to produce; 
we could make a drawing considerably larger to secure 
accuracy; this drawing could then be reduced to the size 
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what you mean'‘by plates sensitive to red and sensitive to 
green. Does that mean that they will photograph no other 
color? What are color screens for? Please give me a 
simple explanation of color photography.” Answer.— To 
reply to these questions fully would require a book like 
“Von Hubl’s Three-color Photography.” In 1873 Dr. 
H. W. Vogel discovered that bromid of silver could be 
made sensitive to either green-yellow or even red rays of 
light, by staining it with different aniline dyes. His first 
experiments were made with silver bromid in collodion, 
but later experimenters found that the silver bromid in 
gelatin, the ordinary gelatin dry plate, could be stained 
with alinine dyes and made extra sensitive to special 
colors. The color screens or filters are used to prevent 
rays of light from reaching the plate other than those 
required in each negative. The color photography of 





SHOOTING LACHINE RAPIDS, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
Photo by William Notman & Son, Montreal, Canada. 


required, and a positive transparency made either by con- 
tact with a negative or by producing a positive from it in 
the camera. This transparency is then placed in contact 
with a copper plate coated with any good fish glue formula. 
After exposure, it is,developed in the usual way to get rid 
of the soluble glue from the lines of the drawing, stained 
with violet dye and rinsed, and, if satisfactory, it is then 


burned in. The plate, when cooled, is cleared previous to 
etching in the following bath: 
Sodium chlorid (common salt)...............0005 2 ounces 
NN ING IIs ovo kan ops asienetcavadeeusoee % ounce 
WE sso sah ee ok OLESEN Pasa Ege ip oeaneeee 8 ounces 


The etching should not be carried too far if the plate is to 


be used to pull lithographic transfers from. For trans- . 


fers for pottery printing, the etching can be carried much 
deeper. The etching solution is a 43° bath of perchlorid of 
iron.” 


CoLOR PHOTOGRAPHY.— L. de V., New Orleans, writes: 
“T take THE INLAND PRINTER on account of the informa- 
tion I get from it. I am a hard-working photoengraver, 
desirous of improving myself, so I study everything in the 
engraving department. I can not get through my head 


interest to readers of this department is the indirect 
method by which three negatives of the object are made. 
One negative contains a record of the yellow, another a 
record of the red and the third a record of the blue. By 
making printing surfaces from these three negatives and 
printing in yellow, red and blue inks the three-color print 
is made, and the method is called the indirect method of 
color photography, or three-color photography. 

ApouT RoLiers.—“ Reader” writes an interesting let- 
ter from Havana, telling, among other things, about his 
trouble with composition rollers imported from New York. 
He says: “ One of them I use to ink up the bichromatized 
albumen print on zine and the other for inking with good 
half-tone ink the etched zine to get a proof. For a time 
the rollers worked well, but I notice that during the rainy 
season they refuse to take ink, particularly the proving 
ink. I keep the rollers in a box when not in use and clean 
them only with turpentine. Could I not use rubber rollers 
or some composition that would not be affected by climate, 
which, I think, is what knocks out rollers here?” Answer. 
—In my own practice, I have always used a smooth-skin, 
leather lithographic roller for inking the albumen print on 
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the zine plate, and this is what you should use. A stiffer 
etching ink can be used and a thinner and evener coat can 
be had. Even for proving, a smooth-skin lithographic 
roller would be better in your climate. To keep the leather 
roller in condition it should not be cleaned with turpentine 
or anything that will remove the oil from it. The old or 
“dead ” ink can be scraped from it with a palette or dull- 
edged knife and the roller rolled up occasionally in medium 
linseed-oil varnish and left over night in it. This treat- 
ment will keep the leather soft. In England they have a 
pneumatic roller which consists of a hollow steel cylinder, 
with handles like an ordinary lithographic roller. ‘the 
cylinder is covered with an airtight rubber cover which 
ean be inflated with an ordinary bicycle pump attached to 
an air valve in one of the handles. An outer covering of 
seamless red rubber, or of smooth or rough leather of any 
quality, can be drawn over the air cushion before inflation, 
and when it is pumped up the outer skin of rubber or 
leather will not slip and has the proper degree of hardness 
to work properly. The pneumatic roller with its inter- 
changeable skins might be worth trying in a country 
having strong climatic changes, varying from very high 
temperature to extreme humidity. 


THE GRAINING-BOX FOR PROCESSWORKERS.— Those of us 
who have made relief plates in grain for colorwork, or who 
have made photogravure plates, have had experience with 
the graining-box. One box, to grain a 14 by 17 plate, was 
made about five feet high and two feet square. About six 
inches from the bottom strips of wood on which the plate 
could rest were fastened across the inside. An airtight 
door, the width of the box and four inches high, was pro- 
vided to admit and take out the plate. In the bottom of 
this box the asphalt was placed, ground to the finest 
powder possible. The problem was to set the powder in 
the bottom of the box in motion so that the air within the 
box would be charged with it. One way to do this was 
to mount the box on trunnions, so that it might be turned 
over and over a few times to shake up the asphalt. 
Another method consisted in blowing the powder up from 
the bottom by inserting the nozzle of a bellows in one hole 
at a time of a row bored near the bottom of the box and 
plugged with corks. In another design the bottom of the 
box was half cylindrical, and in it worked a paddle-wheel, 
turned by a crank from the outside. 
asphalt powder. Siegmund Gottlieb has devised a grain- 
ing-box that is ah improvement on any box that has gone 
before. The diagram of it shows the plan so well that a 
description is barely necessary. The box can be made ten 
feet high by forty inches square, with a door about six 
inches high by three feet 
wide. At the bottom of the 
box, fitting it tightly, is a 
tin or zine funnel, shown 
by dotted lines. The bottom 
of the funnel connects by 
a pipe with an airpump 
worked by foot power. At 
the top of the box are four 
six-inch square openings 
covered with the finest of 
bolting cloth. These open- 
ings allow the air to escape 
while the powder is retained 
during the working of the 
pump. A more complete 
description of the construc- 
tion of this box will be 
found in Das Atelier des 
Photographen. 























IMPROVED GRAINING BOX. 


This stirred up the. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ COPYBOARD.—The Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company has placed on the market a device which 
will be generally welcomed for its convenience by photo- 
engravers. This takes the form of copyboards arranged 
so that they will hold any size of copy, from a postage 
stamp to within one-half inch of full size of board. The 
company claims that groups can be arranged in any desired 
position and changed at will until the desired effect is 
secured, without mutilating the picture or the board. No 
tacks, nails or pins are required. The copy is held by 
means of springs clamping the edges. The springs are 





SECTION OF PHOTOENGRAVERS’ COPYBOARD. 


wedged into position by means of a lever or clutch. A 
stiff, warped copy is held perfectly flat in any desired 
position without more trouble or’ effort than is required 
with flat copy. It will hold any thickness of copy, from 
tissue paper to % inch in thickness. Even a book can be 
held in place by clamping the covers and opening at the 
page to be reproduced. The pages can be held down by 
means of strings, secured by springs, and run across the 
margin of the page. If desired, a plate glass can be laid 


" over copy and supported by the springs, if the glass is not 


over % inch in thickness. The grooves in the board are 
spaced 2 inches apart from center to center in both direc- 
tions. In enlarging or reducing copy, the reflection of the 
grooves on the ground glass can be measured, and the 
desired proportion secured. For instance, if the operator 
desires to reduce copy one-half, the camera is adjusted 
until the grooves on the board measure 1 inch, and if an 
enlargement twice the size of the original is to be made, 
the camera is adjusted until the grooves on the board 
measure on the ground glass 4 inches. In this way any 
desired proportion, either larger or smaller than original, 
can be secured. There is a degree scale drawn in one cor- 
ner of the board, with perpendicular, horizontal and quar- 
tering lines, which are marked by variations of ten degrees. 
This is an important feature and enables the operator to 
locate the center, and he can break the pattern in repro- 
ducing the half-tone. This is an important feature also 
for three-color work, as any operator will understand. As 
this board is not mutilated under use, it will last indefi- 
nitely. There is no expense for thumb tacks, or other 
devices, and it will prove an economizer in every particu- 
lar, and will do better work than can be secured under the 
old makeshift methods. Boards can be furnished any size 
desired. The company lists them, however, in a few 
standard sizes, which they carry in stock. The makers 
have succeeded in producing a board which will not warp. 
This would be a fatal defect in any board. 
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Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


FacsIMILE SimpLex KeEysoarps.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUSTMENT.— 
By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S CoMPANION.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GuIDE.—By S. Sandison. Contains 
thirty-six pages of information, with adjustments and suggestions for Lino- 
type operators. Vest-pocket size. Price, $1 

Correct KrysoaRp FINGERING.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

SrupBs’ Manvuau.—- By William Henry Stubbs, holder of speed record. 
A practical treatise on Linotype keyboard manipulation. Should be in 
the possession of every operator with an ambition to become a “ swift.” 
Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

FacsimiLE LixotypE Keryspoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps., ete. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MovERN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on ‘“‘ The Practice of Typography.” A thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

History oF ComposinG MacuiINnes.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 —-down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,” published serially in THE INLAND PrinTER. 216 pages. Bound in full 
leather, soft, $4; cloth, $3; postpaid. 

THe MECHANISM OF THE LinotypE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. Full 
information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-magazine 
Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with additional 
matter concerning the handling of tools, etc. A full list of technical ques- 
tions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chapters, 
as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting a Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things You 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


Brass LACQUER.— A reader asks: “ Can you give the 
formula for making a transparent lacquer for brass? I 
want to lacquer the magazines of our Linotypes so they 
will not tarnish after being polished on the outside.” 
Answer.— Dissolve four ounces of best shellac in a pint 
of alcohol; then filter. Apply with a camel’s-hair brush. 


Bent Matrix Ears.—H. C., Minot, North Dakota, 
writes: “Enclosed is a matrix with its ear bent and 


worn off. The box seems to be in good shape and is lift- 
ing the matrices all right. 
Can you tell me the cause? ” 


It only does this on the thin 


matrices. Answer.— There 
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is only one thing that can cause the damaged matrices and 
that is failure of the lift in the distributor box to raise 
the matrix high enough to clear the end of the inclined 
rail. If the stroke is properly adjusted, that is, so that 
the lift descends only low enough to take up a matrix, it 
may be due to the matrix slipping off the seat on the lift 
occasionally. 


THE new catalogue of Linotype parts and supplies, 
just issued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
removes all the difficulties hitherto experienced by users 
of this machine in finding numbers and names of parts 
wanted when ordering supplies. The plates showing the 
details of parts of the machine are grouped in the fore part 
of the catalogue, and at the back, beginning with Sheet 
A, the list of parts is arranged in numerical order, so 
it becomes a simple matter to find the number, name and 
price of any part of the machine. Another convenience is 
a column indicating whether the part is adopted to machine 
models 1, 2 or 8. The latest catalogue is a decided improve- 
ment in arrangement over all previous issues. 


TWO-LETTER GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERTIBLE MACHINE. 
—J.J.G., Appleton, Wisconsin, writes: “ Will you kindly 
inform me as to what a No. 20 convertible two-letter 
German-English keyboard is? Is it possible to set Ger- 
man and English when German and English letters are 
not on the same key?” Answer.— The two-letter German- 
English convertible machine is one which has both the 
English and German characters on the keyboard and is 
equipped with two styles of keyrod guides for the different 
magazines. In changing, the one guide must be taken 
off and the other put on. An attachment on the keyrod 
guide holds the rods while changing. Another style of 
German-English machine has the letters in duplicate on 
the keys — German and English — with the special Ger- 
man characters in special channels. 


DISTRIBUTOR Box.—F. Q. M., St. Joseph, Missouri, 
writes: “I am troubled with the small matrices sticking 
in distributor box, something that has never occurred 
before in my six years’ experience. When they are raised 
by the pawl, the top ear nearest to keyboard always strikes 
(or does so when stationary) against the first turn in the 
screw. I have exhausted my knowledge in trying to fix 
it. Can you suggest a remedy?” Answer.—I am inclined 
to think that the distributor box is not properly placed in 
your machine. It must go as far to the left as possible and 
as high as it can be placed. Of course matrices would 
strike the threads of the screw if the screw was out of 
time, but this would be apparent if matrices did not hang 
perpendicularly from the distributor box. The distributor 
box rails should position the matrix so that when it is 
raised by the matrix lift, it will enter between the threads. 


MISADJUSTMENT OF FIRST ELEVATOR.— N. P. Company, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota: “ We take the liberty to enclose 
herewith proof of matter set to-day on Linotype machine 
which in many instances shows mutilations of the lower 
part of the letter ‘p.’ Where these letters show defective 
there is usually a small burr. First elevator shows per- 
fect adjustment, machinist says. When run out and cast 
in line by themselves, the ‘ p’s’ usually show up all right; 
sometimes one or two of the letters show defective, while 
next cast will show defective from other matrices, matrices 
that cast defective one time casting perfectly the next time. 
Can you tell us where the trouble lies and how to remedy 
it?” Answer.— The trouble is due to a misadjustment of 
the first elevator. The screw in the head of the first ele- 
vator which regulates the down stroke is not set low 
enough. When the first elevator rises to make alignment 
of the matrices, it should rise only 1-64 of an inch. By 
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turning the screw which strikes on the vise cap, this dis- 
tance can be regulated. 


PLUNGER Binps.—D. J. S., Easton, Pennsylvania, 
writes: “ We have a two-machine plant. One is four years 
old, the other two years old. On the newer machine we 
have to clean the plunger and pot-well at least once a day, 
sometimes twice, or it will become so foul as to bind and 
interfere with its free action, sometimes causing squirts. 
On the older machine, however, the plunger and pot-well 
will run for months without cleaning, which proves that 
the cause is not dirty metal. This has troubled us ever 
since the machine was installed. If you can help us out 
on this we will be greatly obliged.” Answer.— The 
plunger on your old machines does not bind because of its 
being worn enough to prevent this, while the new plunger 
has collected oxid, etc., which causes it to stick. If you 
will remove the plunger and polish the edges with emery 
cloth you will have no further trouble. Perhaps changing 
the plungers in the machines will overcome the trouble 
without anything further being done. 


LUBRICATION NEEDED.—I. L. H., La Salle, Illinois, 
asks the following questions: “(1) What causes control- 
ling lever to shake violently when line is sent in, and the 
roller knocks the stopping pawl off stop lever? I have 
made the clutch adjustments so that they measure cor- 
rectly, and also adjusted screw on controlling lever and 
keep the driving shaft and all other parts of machine well 
oiled, and still the trouble exists, though not quite so bad. 
(2) The metal-pot jerks and makes considerable noise as 
the cam roller passes from the first cam shoe to second. 
What is the cause? I took the cam roller pin out and 
found that it was worn a little, perhaps 1-64 inch.” 
Answer.— Usually the cause of controlling lever jumping 
out violently when clutch is thrown into action is a dry 
shaft. Remove the driving pulleys and you will likely 
find a galled streak around the shaft. Smooth it with 
emery cloth and lubricate well. (2) Perhaps the trouble 
with the metal-pot is due to a dirty plunger which binds 
in the well. The roller pin should be renewed if worn. 


LocKING Stups.— F. V. O., San Francisco, California, 
writes: “I am ordering the new edition of your ‘ Mechan- 
ism of the Linotype,’ as I found the first edition both 
valuable and interesting, and trust your later work will 
prove equally so. I wish, also, to say that I read your 
department regularly every month, and derive much valu- 
able assistance over some of the rough places in my work. 
As one individual subscriber, I wish to thank you for the 
painstaking care with which you treat the questions sub- 
mitted to you, for, while I have never submitted any 
myself, ‘the other fellow’s troubles’ have covered mine, 
and helped me more than once. One question I would 
ask: How much wear on locking pins is allowable before 
renewal? And would you advise putting on the new style, 
with pins in disk and bushing on vise frame?” Answer.— 
If there is any appreciable play of the locking studs in 
the bushings, they must be renewed. The new style of 
locking stud in the mold disk is better than the old, and 
if you were to replace them, would advise the new style. 


METAL-POT CLOGGED.—C. E. K., Emporia, Kansas, 
writes: “We have two machines here, one No. 3, or pica 
machine, and one of the older styles of the 1899 series. 
The old machine was purchased about a year ago from 
a defunct paper in Indianapolis, Indiana. It had always 
been used for newspaper work. When we got it we 
changed it to a two-letter machine and modernized it — 
put on universal mold, ete. On measures over fourteen or 
fifteen ems, I can not get a good face on the slug. On 
slugs from seventeen ems up I have to run the metal hot, 
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with the by-pass open to get a slug so we can use it at all. 
The pica machine works O. K. The old machine has a 
burner like F305 in catalogue of parts and supplies. I 
know what the trouble is, but I do not know how to 
remedy it. The mouthpiece is not hot enough on the left 
end. The machine, when we got it, had only a fifteen-em 
mouthpiece. I took it out and put in a thirty-em mouth- 
piece. The machine works as good as, if not better than, 
the new pica machine, with the exception of the face of 
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Wilkinson. 


the slug on long measures. Will a burner like F582 go on 
the old-style machine, by drilling another hole in the out- 
side casing of the metal-pot for the other long burner? 
The two short burners by the round burner will go in all 
right. The hole that is in the pot for the long burner on 
F305 is to one side and throws the heat on the right end of 
the mouthpiece. I tried turning off some of the gas on 
the burner under the pot and letting more go up the long 
burner to the mouthpiece, but to no avail. Is there any 
remedy, or will we have to get a new pot?” Answer.— 
It may be necessary to remove the mouthpiece and clean 
out the throat of the pot, which probably is clogged with 
dross. The burner with two tubes under the mouthpiece 
can be applied to the old pot by following the method you 
have described. However, cleaning out the throat may 
remedy the trouble to a great extent. A still later type 
of burner has a long tube running from beneath the pot 
outside of the jacket, and spreads the flame along the 
entire mouthpiece. This also can be applied to your 
machine. 

MAGAZINE AND Moip.— T. A. L. L., Flint, Michigan: 
““(1) When I commenced here I found the lower-case n, i, 
s, h, and some other letters frequently failing to respond. 
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I cleaned the cam rollers, the keyboard cams, put in new 
verges and cleaned the entrance to the magazine. The mag- 
azine does not need cleaning, and it seems to be adjusted 
properly. The conditions now are that the n, h, k, H, S, 
em dash, all frequently fail to respond. The cams and 
verges and rods seem to be working O. K. (2) Another 
trouble I had was the double revolution. I fixed the 
adjustment of the clutch leathers. Then I found the 
screw on the end of the starting and stopping lever con- 
necting rod was loose, almost out. I tightened that up. 
I also found the stopping pawl worn round. I filed out 
about 3-16 inch to make it square. Now, if this does not 
stop the double revolution, what shall I do next? (3) 
There is also a fin coming on the end of the slug. It is 
usually a little hair sticking out from the corner of the 
slug, but sometimes gets broad and thick, and frequently 
causes a front splash. The short liner in the mold some- 
times gets shoved out a quarter of an inch. Cleaning the 
mold and screwing it up tight again does not seem to fix 
it. Lock-up of mold disk to the line seems to be right.” 
Answer.—(1) It is likely the keyboard rubber rolls are 
worn at the points you notice giving trouble and so fail 
to raise the keyrod high enough to allow matrices to escape. 
(2) You do not state whether you have the old style or 
new style of stopping pawl. The old style consisted of 
a pair of hooks which come into engagement, throwing 
the clutch out of action. This must be the style you have, 
as with the new one the machine can not make a double 
revolution. When the pawls of the old style wear out, 
new ones are in order. (3) Very likely your mold |is 
warped, allowing metal to enter between the parts. Your 
ejector blade may be striking the mold liner, causing it to 
be pushed forward. Put the mold as far to the right in the 
slot as it will go. 


CLUTCH ADJUSTMENTS.— H. J. B., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, writes: “(1) Is it possible for the clutch on the new 
machines to get out of adjustment without human agency? 
If such a thing occurs and the machine is allowed to run, 
what effect will it eventually have? What makes me ask 
is that I have been placed on a machine on which the 
clutch adjustment seems to be away off, according to your 
‘Mechanism of the Linotype.’ If I should want to set 
the collar on driving shaft 15-32 of an inch from inside 
of the shaft bearing, I would have to take off clutch leath- 
ers entirely, which would not leave space for leathers, no 
matter how thin. I would also have to move forked 
lever to accommodate collar. Should this be? The machine 
seems to be running O. K. and has been since it was 
installed about three years ago; it is under perfect con- 
trol, as it can be stopped instantly at any point. (2) 
When machine is running on a twenty-three-em (pica 
bcdy) slug, the pot retreats after cast smoothly and 
without a jar. Changing to a thirteen-em (nonpareil body) 
:.ag, the pot breaks away from mold and faces back on 
cam with a thud. This last action is also noted on first- 
mentioned slug when machine is left idle for an hour or 
so, and it is only after perhaps a couple of dozen slugs are 
cast that it begins to act all right. There is plenty of 
hcat under the mouthpiece and metal at all times is kept 
at about 565° or 570°. What causes this? (38) In a 
recent number, you say ‘that the small square-headed 
screw holds the supporting rod of vertical levers in place 
and that the rod can be swung right or left to make the 
stopping pawl rest on vertical stop lever a quarter of an 
inch.’ There are three machines in this office and on 
each one the supporting rod has a square slot cut in it 
into which the ‘small square-headed screw’ rests, and 
there is no such thing as swinging either to right or left. 
How about that?” Answer.—(1) The adjustments given 
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are correct for new machines equipped with the vertical 
stopping levers. Measurements must be taken with the 
clutch in action, driving belt thrown off. Machines built 
prior to 1897 had a pair of catches which operated the 
clutch when they came into engagement. The adjustment 
of the clutch on these machines was made by allowing a 
space of 1-16 of an inch between the collar and inside of 
shaft bearing. (2) Oil the pot leg bearings and keep the 
plunger connection clean and free. (8) The slot is cut 
in the rod in late machines to make misadjustment of 
the stop levers impossible. 


ANNUAL Report oF I. T. U. Orricers.— The annual 
report of the officers of the International Typographical 
Union indicates an increase of more than ten per cent in 
the number of machines of all kinds in use, as the follow- 
ing tables, taken from the Typographical Journal, show: 
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Percentage in union offices, 83.05. 
* Figures in this column represent machines in the jurisdiction of 637 
reporting unions. 

Machines have not as yet been introduced in the juris- 
diction of fifty-five unions. The number of unions report- 
ing the various kinds of machines in operation is as 
follows: 
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Male machine operators 9,872 | 94 
Female machine operators 197 539 | vo} 
Machine tenders a 81 793 | 90 
Operator-Machinists | 78 1,264 | 93% 
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RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Justifying Mechanism.— B. F. Bellows, Cleveland, Ohio, 
assignor to Electric Compositor Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. Filed July 11, 1904. Issued August 22, 1905. 
No. 797,549. 

Matrix-distributing Mechanism.— B. F. Bellows, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor to Electric Compositor Company, of 
Jersey City, New Jersey. Filed October 13, 1904. Issued 
October 3, 1905. No. 800,770. 

Matrix-assembling Mechanism.— B. F. Bellows, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignor to Electric Compositor Company, of 
Jersey City, New Jersey. Filed October 13, 1904. Issued 
October 3, 1905. No. 800,971. 

Typesetting Machine W. G. Reynolds, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Filed June 25, 1904. Issued October 17, 1905. No. 
801,913. 

Linotype Attachment.— C. J. O’Brien, Redding, Cali- 
fornia. Filed July 30, 1904. Issued October 17, 1905. No. 
802,108. 






























































































BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an 





department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on req t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 





The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, printers, 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BiGELow’s HaNpBOOK OF PuNCTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

EnGLisH ComMpounD Worps AND Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 

Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

TypoGRAPHic StyLFs00K.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE ORTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words, and to some otier matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PrinTING.—A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicTIONARY.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based on 
the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamentary law, 
postal information, bankruptcy law, etc. Printed from new plates. Full 
leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in ordinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
frocesses, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct ComposiTtion.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.” A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GRAMMAR WITHOUT A MastTER.— By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

THe ART OF WriTING ENGLISH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. A 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A POSSESSIVE QUESTIONED.— L. P. E., Dover, Maine, 
writes: ‘“ Kindly inform me if it is correct to use the apos- 
trophe thus: ‘John Smith is out for a month’s vacation,’ 
or ‘is on a six weeks’ vacation.’ I see it used so very often, 
but it seems to me that the vacation is transferred from 
Mr. Smith to the month. Would it be better to say a vaca- 
tion of a month, or a six-weeks vacation?” Answer.— 
Such use of the apostrophe is so thoroughly correct that 
it is surprising that the question is asked. The use of the 
possessive case in this way is one of the most familiar 
phenomena of the English language. It would be equally 
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correct, but not better, to use the other forms. There is 
no difference whatever between the two methods, unless as 
a matter of personal preference. Even Alexander Bain, 
who goes further in certain cases than any other gram- 
marian in insisting on hair-splitting distinctions, says, in 
his “ Higher English Grammar,” that “there are certain 
phrases where a period of time is governed in the possessive 
by the action or state that the time relates to: ‘a day’s 
leave,’ ‘a month’s holiday,’ ‘a few hours’ intercourse,’ ‘ the 
Thirty Years’ War.’ ” 


“STREET Car.”—W. M., Chicago, writes: “ Kindly 
inform me what is considered the proper way to spell and 
print the word or words ‘ street car.’ Is it street car, street- 
car, or streetcar?” Answer.—If the question means 
what is most generally considered proper, it can not be 
answered with certainty. Probably a majority of the peo- 
ple would say that “street car” is best, though undoubt- 
edly each of the other forms would be favored by many. 
Fortunately, it is one of thousands of terms that can not 
be misunderstood in any form. If the question is meant 
to call for the personal opinion of the one who answers it, 
it can be very definitely and positively answered in favor 
of “street-car.” But it is only fair to admit that there is 
a very common objection to the use of hyphens, and the 
editor thinks those who prefer “ streetcar” are compara- 
tively few. This question of whether words shall be com- 
pounded or not has always been a very troublesome one in 
printing-offices, and practice is now, as it has always been, 
as much confused as it possibly could be. People com- 
monly understand it as little as did the man who wrote, 
“T always use a hyphen whenever two words are to be 
written as one.” He said nothing about how he determined 
whether the two were to be one or two; but the point now 
is that he flatly contradicted himself by making one word 
of “ when” and “ ever” without a hyphen. 


PUNCTUATION.— We have received a copy of “ Exer- 
cises in Punctuation,” by Adéle Millicent Smith. It is 
made of collections of sentences, accompanied with rules, 
a few sentences following each rule being given with punc- 
tuation, and the others left without points, to be punc- 
tuated by the student. Whether such exercises will really 
assist any one effectively remains to be determined. But 
there is no doubt that they should show nothing but the 
best practice, and there are things in this book that will 
drill its students better in error-making than in anything 
else. In the preface we read, “ No mark is omitted from 
the practice sentences, until its uses have been fully 
explained.” It is unfortunate for learners to have such a 
text-book with such punctuation. There is no possible 
reason for the use of a comma in that sentence, which 
reads straight ahead as simply as anything could. One 
of the rules is: “ The period may be omitted when a colon 
or an interrogation-point follows an abbreviation: Has 
he the degree of Ph. D?” But this period should not be 
omitted. The book begins with this statement: “ The 
principal punctuation-points are: the period, colon, semi- 
colon, comma,” etc., the list including every mark that is 
used, not only the “principal” ones. The colon after 
“are” is often used in such cases, but those who omit it 
punctuate better than those who use it. It is another 
instance where the words read straight ahead. Altogether 
too much use of the colon is shown, and the distinction is 
not always clear between the places where it is prescribed 
and those where a semicolon is said to be right. One of 
the strongest features of the book is its treatment of the 
semicolon, which is too sensible to be subjected to fault- 
finding. Commas, also, are well treated, save in a few 
instances. This being so, it is a great pity that the few 
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exceptions carry bad use about as far as possible. Here 
are some sentences, as given in the book, that show non- 
sensical use of the comma: “ We charge ten per cent on all 
collections of $50,000, and over.” “On a bright and beau- 
tiful morning, land was discerned.” “ Philosophers assert, 
that Nature is unlimited in her operations,” etc. “ That a 
peculiar state of the mere particles of the brain should be 
followed by a change in the state of the sentient mind, is 
truly wonderful.” ‘To walk beneath the porch, is still 
infinitely less than to kneel before the cross.” Not one of 
these commas is rightly inserted, and the author gives the 
reason against them in this rule: ‘Where a sentence 


expresses an uninterrupted flow of thought, unless it is 








tences quoted above is incomplete, lacking three long 
clauses. In that sentence a comma is placed after the 
second word because there are so many clauses —a reason 
that does not justify the use. This notice of the book is 
entirely devoted to faultfinding, because that seems the 
only way to express real opinion about it. It is only fair 
to say that, with all its faults, the work is so good as a 
whole that one can not help feeling sorry that it is not all 
good. 


MARK TWAIN’S OPINION OF MS. 


Once upon a time a budding humorist wrote Mark 
Twain a letter requesting permission to forward the manu- 








DO IT Now! 
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needed to make the meaning clear, a comma should not be 
used in any part of it.” And this rule itself follows another 
that provides for a practice that is dangerous: “ A comma 
is sometimes needed to prevent the placing of a wrong 
construction upon the sentence. He who loves the bristle 
of bayonets, only sees in their glitter what beforehand he 
felt in his heart. He who loves the bristle of bayonets 
only, sees in their glitter what beforehand he felt in his 
heart.” The only proper way to remove ambiguity from 
this sentence is to change the wording. No one can know 
where to put the comma to secure the representation 
of the writer’s intention save the writer himself, and the 
only right thing for any other person. to do is to ask the 
writer if he does not wish to rewrite it. One of the sen- 


script of a book of humor for criticism. The letter brought 
the following reply: 


HARTFORD, Conn., October, 

Dear Sir,— Certainly, send it along. And be sure to keep the MS. flat. 
Put it between a couple of shingles, or old boards, or grindstones — anything 
to keep it flat. The man who rolls a manuscript ought to go to hell — and 
will. Very truly yours, S. L. CLEMENS. 





HIS INSTRUCTOR. 

I am and have been a steady reader and subscriber to 
your most valuable publication, THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
hope always to be, as I feel it has done more for me than 
all the training I have ever been able to get through peo- 
ple with whom I have worked.— Nelson E. Green, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 
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BY JOHN E. CASHION. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago." 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 

Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 

THE HarMonizeR.— By John F. Earhart, author of “‘ The Color Printer.” 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

TymMpan GavuGEe Square.—A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 

THE THEORY OF OvERLAYS.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of any 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

OveRLAY KNiFe.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

THE STONEMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

PracticaAL GuIDE TO EmsBossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 

A ConcisE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWORK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THIS department receives frequent requests for half- 
tone overlays and progressive sheets for three-color work. 
In the future THE INLAND PRINTER will supply cut over- 
lays of suitable subjects at a nominal cost for the time 
consumed in preparing such work. Pressmen who are 
anxious to apply specimens to actual work in hand should 


forward cuts by mail or express. Explanations and 
answers to inquiries will be sent with all specimens. The 
work is in charge of an expert who understands and appre- 
ciates the different requirements of various subjects. 


PRINTED IN WHITE INK.— W. E. B., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, asks this question: “ Will you kindly tell me how the 
enclosed sample was printed? We have tried white ink, 
powdered chalk and white leaf without success.” Answer. 
— The sample is printed in white ink on antique stock. 
The nature of the type matter does not’ permit of a second 
impression. Very satisfactory results may be produced 
by applying powdered magnesia after printing, the same as 
in bronzing. This is apparently the method used in the 
specimen submitted. It is well to add gloss varnish and 
japan drier to the ink until it works freely. This will also 
help to hold the required amount of powder. 

SIZE FOR APPLYING FLock.—C. F. & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, write: “ Will you kindly inform us what ingredients 
are added to the ink, or possibly where we can secure ink 
that is used when printing flock? By flock we mean that 
substance used on signs, giving them a woolly appearance. 
The flock is applied to the card the same as bronze; the 
regular size has not sufficient body.” Answer.— The size 
should be made up of gloss varnish and japan drier, equal 
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parts. Then add enough of the regular gold size to give it 
body. This will help the varnish to work freely and 
smoothly, and also hold a greater quantity of the flock. A 
No. 0 varnish for leaf gold may also be used without the 
admixture of ink. In this, japan drier should be used 
judiciously. The appearance and permanence of flock is 
further enhanced by giving the form a second impression 
from a plain tint-block run without rollers. 

DEFECTIVE BACKGROUND.— W. & Co., Leominster, 
Massachusetts, write: “We enclose three samples of 
printing in four colors. The one which we have marked 
O. K. is satisfactory to our customer; the other two are 
proofs which we have taken and they do not look as good 
as the original sample. As near as we can see, the colors 
of ink are exactly the same as the original sample, but 
the effect is not as good. Can you tell us what the diffi- 
culty is?” Answer.— The several proofs are run on card- 
board stock, coated on both sides, and in four colors — 
yellow, light green, red and purple, and should be run in 
the order mentioned. The one marked O. K. is harsh and 
abrupt on the edges, yet the detail is brought up with pre- 
cision, giving life and expression to the finished printing. 
In preparing the second proof, this important feature has 
been overlooked; especially so in the yellow and green, 
which form the background. When the vignetting extends 
out from the object in a cut, as in this case, a cut overlay 
should be used. This not only brings out the details prop- 
erly, but it also helps to soften the edges. 

First ATTEMPT AT Two-coLOoOR WorK.—H. M. H., 
Easton, Pennsylvania, sends several samples of a job done 
in two colors — buff tint and black — regarding which he 
writes: “Can you tell me what the difficulty is with this 
job? The best of ink was used and the rollers are two 
months old. When the ink is reduced, the buff shows 
through and when the ink is run without reducing, it picks. 
This is my first attempt at two-color work.” Answer.— 
One of the first points essential to successful printing of 
colorwork is the selection of suitable inks. This is espe- 
cially apparent where various colors are to be followed 
with a half-tone over them. It is well before starting a 
job of this kind, when not familiar with the inks on hand, 
to make a test of the inks by tapping out the different 
colors before the job is ready for the press. In this case, 
too much drier has been used in the first color, which 
should have been of a soft, absorbent nature. The second 
color should be heavy, but not tacky. When it is found 
necessary to reduce the second color, use vaselin or redu- 
cing compound, as varnish thins the ink, causing it to 
creep and have a mottled appearance. 

OPINION ON BooKLET.— A. J. P., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
writes: “I am sending you a booklet printed by me on 
36 by 50 four-roller press. Would like to have your opin- 
ion on this booklet, particularly as to make-ready and 
color on the half-tones. I am also sending you a sheet of 
half-tones printed on a pony press; two rollers. In run- 
ning this job I found that every third sheet would appear 
as if the rollers were dragging over the form. I thought 
the trouble was caused by the difference in the coating of 
the paper, while others claimed it was due to the form roll- 
ers not being adjusted properly. After turning the stock 
over, I found very few sheets that appeared with the 
streaks in them.” Answer.— The booklet showing many 
half-tones is workmanlike and shows the pressman to be 
a man skilled in presswork, evenness of color and the 
amount of ink carried being a noticeable feature. The 
color selection of gray-tint and brown on buff stock could 
hardly be improved upon. The defective appearance or 
streaks on the sheet of half-tones is caused by the stock 
being poorly finished. This may be plainly seen by placing 
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a glass on the sheet at such points where the streaks 
appear. It is difficult to procure satisfactory results when 
such paper is used, though the printing may be improved 
somewhat by carrying a strong impression and using a 
heavy ink. A small quantity of mixing white added to 
the black will help to eliminate the trouble. 

REQUISITE AMOUNT OF PackING.— F. S., Washington, 
D. C.: “Can you tell me the proper way to ascertain 
when the cylinder and bed reciprocate in traveling? I 
would also like to know by what method I can tell when 
the right amount of packing has been applied to the cyl- 
inder.” Answer.— The time of the bed and cylinder is 
ascertained by the height of the cylinder. This should 
be set to just type-high, or so as to remain on the bed 
bearers at all times during the printing impression. The 
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by means of a steel die especially made to any size or shape 
desired. Most any inkmaker can supply you with a suit- 
able red ink for dark cover-paper. Very good results may 
be obtained with one impression on the sample of stock 
submitted. Color cards or samples for paint manufac- 
turers are made by first pasting the sheets of paper singly 
in trays especially made for this work. Only enough paste 
is applied to the outer edge of the sheet to hold it in posi- 
tion during the process of preparation. This being done, 
a coat of sizing is now applied to the sheets with a brush, 
the same as painting. This size is composed principally of 
crystallized albumen dissolved in water. After the sheets 
are thoroughly dry they are given two coats of paint, and 
a final coat of varnish. The color sheets are now removed 
from the trays by cutting inside of the pasted edge of the 
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packing should never be more than one sheet of medium 
book paper above the cylinder bearers after all the neces- 
sary tympan has been applied. To test this properly, lay 
a straight-edge across the cylinder and allow it to extend 
over the cylinder bearers. Then place a sheet of paper 
between the straight-edge and the cylinder bearers. If it 
slips through without touching the straight-edge, it shows 
too much packing is being carried. 

How To Cut LasBets RounpD.—G. B. T., Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: “Can you tell me how to cut labels round, 
like the enclosed sample? My employers use large quan- 
tities of these labels and I am unable to answer any of 
their questions concerning cutting. I want to print red ink 
on rough cover-paper, but the color is absorbed so by the 
paper that the ink looks brown. Have tried two impres- 
sions, but can not strike same lines twice, as the paper 
springs away from the guides. Also, can you tell me how 
the color samples of paint used by paint manufacturers 
are prepared and attached to the circulars to exhibit the 
different colors?” Answer.— Where large quantities of 
labels are used, a number are printed in duplicate on one 
sheet, after which they are cut up singly and then die-cut 
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paper with a knife. The sheets thus prepared are stored 
away and kept subject to orders for special color cards. 
On receiving these orders, the color sheets are cut in 
strips the desired width and twelve or fourteen inches long. 
Now a blank sheet of paper is secured, wide enough to 
hold the required number of colors used in the display 
cards. The different colored strips are pasted on this 
blank sheet in the order named on the descriptive circular. 
When dry they are again cut into strips crosswise of the 
sheets, which now contain all the colors necessary for one 
tier. Where the cards are to contain two or more tiers 
of colors, each tier should be prepared separately in the 
above manner before being pasted on to the printed cir- 
cular. , 

THE HoaG Rapip Press.— Reports having reached THE 
INLAND PRINTER of a remarkable new printing-press 
invented by a printer in San Francisco, on request, the 
manufacturers, The Hoag Rapid Press Company, 28 First 
street, San Francisco, California, submit the following 
description and illustrations: 

“In the latter part of the year 1902 the writer’s atten- 
tion was called to a new invention by a San Francisco 
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printer in the way of a job printing-press for which great 
claims were being made. Being identified with the print- 
ing trade at the time, my interest was sufficiently aroused 
to lead me to make an investigation of the alleged merits 
of the new invention. I found the press to consist of a 
small model which the inventor facetiously entitled the 
Hoag Press No. 1. Yet this model, a cut of which is given 
herewith, and which embodied within itself those primary 
principles originated by the inventor, which made it such 
a vast improvement over anything in its line, was being 
used daily in turning out commercial jobwork in large 
quantities, and was, so to speak, ‘earning its way.’ It 
is a far cry from this small model to the splendid machine 
which now bears the title ‘ The Hoag Rapid Press.’ The 
time which has elapsed and the distance which has been 
traveled represents many days of thought and experiment, 
not only on the part of the inventor, but on the part of 
those associated with him in the undertaking. The per- 
fected Hoag Rapid Press to-day, while embodying all of 
the original ideas of the inventor, has utilized these ideas 
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in a manner best calculated to achieve efficiency and per- 
fection of operation. As a result this press has now passed 
the stage of experiment and entered upon the stage of the 
practical and useful. Mr. J. W. Hoag, the inventor, is a 
practical printer who learned the trade in his father’s 
shop. Being impressed with the idea that the improvement 
in the methods of job printing had not kept pace with that 
in other lines, he set out to invent a press which would be 
a radical departure from those in common use. In this 
endeavor he undertook to bring about certain results which 
might be designated as follows: First, a perfect automatic 
feed and delivery; second, rapid and perfect presswork. 
The automatic feed he accomplished by a simple device by 
means of which the air is exhausted from a roller which 
makes a half revolution, the edge of the pile of paper or 
stock which is being printed resting upon the same. By 
this device the lower sheet of the pile is automatically 
separated and started into the press, the remainder of the 
pile moving forward at the same time. The lower sheet 
having been started into the press by this means, the 
cylinder grippers take it and it is speedily drawn into the 
press, printed and automatically delivered at the other 
end. The entire operation is automatic. The rapid print- 
ing of the sheet is secured by the reciprocal motion of the 
cylinder and type bed, which travel in opposite directions 
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at the same time, thus securing great speed of opera- 
tion. The lever movement, by means of which this 
reciprocal motion is secured, is almost noiseless. As the 
press prints directly from the type upon a flat bed, the 
make-up is simple and easy and the press is suitable for 
small as well as large establishments, and for small as well 
as large jobs. The proof of the pudding is the eating, and 
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the final test of any new invention is its successful opera- 
tion under the practical every-day conditions of the shop 
or factory where it is to be used. The Hoag Rapid Press 
has stood and is standing this test. The press, the cut of 
which is published herewith, has been in operation over six 
months upon all kinds of jobwork, and it can be truthfully 
said that ‘it does the work.’ Not only is the presswork 
up to the standard of the best job presses in common use, 
but the ease and rapidity with which a great amount of 
work is turned out is something entirely beyond the com- 
mon and verging upon the marvelous. The press is always 
run at a speed of over three thousand impressions per hour. 
It requires no skilled labor to operate and one man can 
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easily run three presses. The output of one man, using 
these presses, is something enormous in the aggregate. 
Since Mr. Hoag was granted his first patent covering the 
vital principles of this new press, eleven patents have been 
granted in this and foreign countries, covering every fea- 
ture of the new press as they have been developed. The 
Hoag Rapid Press Company, to which these patents have 
all been assigned, has recently made arrangements to 
manufacture these presses on a large scale, and the first 
order is now being turned out by its factory in Hartford, 
Connecticut, and will be ready to deliver in about ninety 
days. The main office of the company is at 28 First street, 
San Francisco, California, to which address all letters of 
inquiry should be sent.” 
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BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 
Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully 
invited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual 
experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Inquiries will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion 
regarding answers given by the editor will receive respectful con- 
sideration. Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.— By C. S. 
Partridge. In this work the author answers briefly the questions which arise 
from day to day in the practice of electrotyping and stereotyping. In the 
answers experience has been the teacher and practice the test of value. 134 


pages. Price $2.50. The Inland Printer Company. 
ELEcTROTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Historical 
Review — The Battery——The Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, Brass and 


Nickel Baths —- Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing —Trimming and Rout- 
ing —- Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full cloth; 
150 pages. $1.50. 

SrereotyPinc.— By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published and 
is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descriptions of 
all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold Process, 
instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal 
Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the Operating 
and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and a complete list of 
unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, includ- 
ing number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 
8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 

Dr. ALBERT’S METAL Mo.ps.— For the past year or two 
we have heard from time to time something of Dr. Albert’s 
metal molds, but so far as the writer is aware nothing con- 
cerning the details of his method has so far beea published 
in this country. The subject is one in which all progressive 
electrotypers are interested, and we have therefore trans- 
lated from the German Dr. Albert’s description of his 
process, which is sufficiently in detail to enable the skilled 
electrotyper to comprehend how it is possible to mold in 
lead. Dr. Albert does not explain the nature of the 
mechanism by which he is able to obtain “ successive par- 
tial pressures ” on “ any press,” nor does he describe fully 
the character of the alloy which he employs in loosening 
the shell from the matrix. The American patents con- 
cerning Dr. Albert’s process have been purchased by an 
American manufacturer of electrotyping machinery, who 
is fitting up a plant for the purpose of demonstrating to 
American electrotypers the practical utility of the new 
process. The following is a ‘translation from “ Theory and 
Practice of the Metal Matrix,” by Dr. E. Albert: 

“ Jacobi, the inventor of the art of electrotyping, has 
for more than half a century experimented in producing 
lead matrices for engraved steel and copper plates, and 
with the greatest success. Nevertheless, the wax and 
gutta-percha matrix has been the popular method of elec- 
trotyping until recently, although the defects of the electro- 
types made from it urgently called for a change in the 
method. 

“The origin of these defects is to be found principally 
in the fact that the non-conducting material must first be 
made conductive by brushing with black lead, whereby it 
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is impossible to avoid an essential deterioration in quality 
as compared with the original; and that in consequence 
of the necessary heating of the material before the impres- 
sion is taken, and the changes in its dimensions after cool- 
ing, an exact register of electrotypes for multi-colored 
prints can not be guaranteed. With the possibility of using 
conducting and cold-molded metal matrices, all this inferi- 
ority of the electrotypes, as compared with the original, is 
at once removed. 

“ But modern printing forms, such as photoengravings, 
woodcuts, type forms, heliogravure, can not be impressed 
in soft metal in the same manner as in wax and gutta- 
percha. The requisite pressure would be so great that the 
soft printing material would be destroyed. 

“Some attempts to avoid the high pressure in pro- 
ducing metal matrices by using very thin lead foils and 
putting on them layers of thoroughly saturated paste- 
board, or wax, have never had any practical results, 
although they date back to the forties in the last century, 
and for the following reasons: 

“ Every electrotyper knows that in molding from mixed 
type and cut forms the type is impressed long before the 
shading of the woodcut or a photoengraving is molded. 
The above-mentioned thoroughly saturated pasteboard 
affects the impression just as wax or gutta-percha made 
soft by heating, i. e., the lead foil must first be pressed 
into the large and then into the smallest depressions of the 
printing form by the saturated pasteboard. In spite of the 
enormous ductility of lead, it will not, of course, satisfy this 
demand for expansion. 

“It must be considered that in the square millimeter 
of a photoengraving there are thirty-six depressions into 
which the lead foil must be pressed, and that it applies 
itself to 144 side walls per qmm. In underetched printing 
plates considerable force is necessary to separate the mat- 
rix from the plate, and, therefore, it is impossible in larger 
forms, without distorting the mold, to separate the plate 
from the lead foil, which, in the interest of lessening the 
pressure, must be very thin. 

“The pressure necessary for forcing any molding 
material into the smallest depressions of a form can not 
be produced as long as an opportunity remains for it to 
make its way into open spaces. In consequence of this 
characteristic, all wax matrices must be subjected to a 
shaving process to remove the large angular protuber- 
ances, which correspond to the depressions in the print- 
ing form. This necessary manipulation would, of course, 
be impossible in matrices consisting of thin lead foil, and 
also for these reasons the use of this method for rule 
etching, woodcuts and type matter is excluded. 

“Tt has been pointed out as a characteristic of the 
materials hitherto used for the production of matrices 
that the molding of the largest depressions is done before 
that of the smallest. With soft metals, especially lead, 
the contrary is the case, as this material first shifts in the 
direction of the pressure and fills the small depressions. 
With increased pressure, which is necessary in order also 
to press the lead down in the large depressions of the 
form, the lead also begins to shift like wax to the sides 
in the neighborhood of the first-molded parts. 

“ Apart from the fact that the already molded little 
points, which correspond to the smallest depressions in the 
form, will be shaved off, this shifting of the lead has 
another disadvantage, namely, that the lead lodges in these 
smallest depressions and the original will be made unfit 
for use through this filling up with lead. Besides, neither 
type matter nor cuts will withstand the enormous pressure 
that must be used to impress a lead plate of at least five 
millimeters (about one-fifth of an inch) thickness into the 
large depressions. 
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“But such a thickness in the lead plate would be just 
as necessary as in the wax or gutta-percha, as the differ- 
ence in height between the face of the type and that of the 
spacing is about one pica. 

“With the present means, therefore, matrices can not 
be produced in metal plates, and it has been necessary to 
use wax or gutta-percha for this purpose, until, in the 
year 1903, Dr. Albert succeeded in establishing a method 
for the rational production of metal matrices. This method 
is based on a number of inventions and is patented in all 
civilized countries. 

“The knowledge that depressions in the electrotypes 
in the blank spaces are required only to prevent smearing 
in the subsequent printing of the electrotypes, led to the 
course of pressing or bending a lead plate of about two 
millimeters (about seventy-eight one-thousandths of an 
inch) thickness into said depressions only so far as the 
technical necessities of printing demanded, by means of 
a backlayer of some soft material. 

“This method is accordingly based upon a combina- 
tion of impression and bending. The bending of the lead 
will be greater the larger and wider the depressed sur- 
face is, and the blank places will therefore be of such a 
depth that they will not smear in printing. The process 
is illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2. 

“Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of the press platen, the 
lead plate and the soft, elastic intermediate layer before 
the impression is taken. The material used for this pur- 
pose must originally, or in its arrangement, be of certain 
qualities, and must be softer than the molding material. 
It must be compressible without giving way sideward under 
the pressure; but it must also give a certain resistance 
to the compression in order to be able by this power-of 
resistance to bend the lead plate where it lies over the 
hollow. This material, however, should not be so soft as, 
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for example, heated wax, but should be porously soft, 
either in its nature or in its arrangement. A certain 
degree of elasticity is useful in the interest of the bending 
of the molding plate into the depressions in the form. 

“Such intermediate layer can suitably consist of a 
number of layers of paper, and such a one is, through the 
nature of the fiber of the paper, as well as through the 
air inclosed between, soft and elastic in itself in respect 
to the vertical direction toward the surface of impression; 
while, on the other hand, through the texture of the paper, 
the necessary check will be given to prevent the paper 
from gliding sideways at the beginning of the pressure. 
In earlier experiments the latter tendency was prevented 
by saturating the paper. 

“In Fig. 2 the platen is lowered so that the inter- 
mediate layer between the points o o’, from which the first 
counterpressure comes, is compressed to half its original 
volume. In the moment when, through compression, the 
intermediate layer has reached the same degree of hard- 
ness as the molding material, the next increase in pressure 
will press this material into the smallest depressions of the 
surface o 0’. The lead lying perfectly free between the 
points u wu’, and therefore exerting no counterpressure, 
will simultaneously be pressed down in the hollow space 
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u w’ as an effect of the resisting power of the intermediate 
layer. 

“The same will be the case between the points m m’, 
although in a lesser degree, just as a board that is sup- 
ported at intervals of two meters will sag more than one 
whose supports are only one meter apart, with the same 
weight on it. 

“ By the use of this bending process, the requisite mold- 
ing pressure is reduced to one-tenth of what would other- 
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wise be necessary, and the use of metal molds is made 
possible. 

“The question of producing the metal matrix was thus 
solved only for moderate sizes, for, even if the pressure 
was considerably lessened by the correct selection of the 
thickness of the lead plate and by the backlayer of a soft, 
elastic matter, still an essentially greater pressure than 
is required for wax or gutta-percha is necessary. The 
usual hydraulic presses with about one hundred atmos- 
pheres were consequently not usable for the impression 
of larger sizes. 

“By using a successive partial pressure and at the 
same time introducing a secondary pressure, Dr. Albert has 
succeeded in changing any press to a twenty times higher 
capacity at very small cost. This gradual progress of a 
limited pressure over the whole form affords an oppor- 
tunity for the air to escape and prevents troubles arising 
from this cause. As the shifting proceeds automatically, 
there is no loss of time worth mentioning in this method. 
For example: The molding of a form of Woche (the 
Week) requires only a period of fifty-five seconds, and for 
a form of Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung (Berlin Illustrated 
Gazette) not quite two minutes. For molding of cut forms 
of the same size only half of the time mentioned is 
required. With this method there is no difficulty whatever 
in producing molds of any size. 

“Ti is self-evident that a copper shell deposited on a 
lead matrix can not be loosened directly, as is the case 
with a wax matrix. It would not be possible to melt the 
lead away from the copper without injury to the electro- 
type. But by letting the matrix and copper deposit float on 
a very easily fusible metal alloy with many free calorics, 
this loosening succeeds so well that the same matrix can 
be used five times for the production of new electrotypes 
without affecting the quality of the electrotypes. Thus 
the problem of the metal matrix is perfectly solved in 
all respects. 

“These inventions have made a revolution in electro- 
typing technics. The word revolution, however, has more 
reference to the clearness, rapidity, cheapness and quality 
of the production than to the change of the working 
methods and arrangements of already established electro- 
type foundries. 

“Of great importance is the discarding or doing away 
with the blackleading of the mold matrix, whereby in soft 
printing elements of photoengravings, etc., a shifting of 
the tone values in respect to the original occurs. The metal 
matrix in itself conducts the electricity and needs no black- 
leading. 

“The Albert electrotype is identical with the original. 
A difference in the print of both can not be detected. This 
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Fig. 2. 
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identity of the Albert electrotype and the original, in 
respect to the tone values, is based on the nature of the 
metal matrix and is not dependent on the skill of the 
workman. 

“The molding process itself can be done on any 
hydraulic press in use. The machinery for successive 
partial pressure can be set up in a few hours at a small 
expense. The increase of the capacity of the press is 
enormous; with 120 atmospheres (1,800 pounds to the 





“By GOSH! ” 
Photo by Spurling. Courtesy Lyle L. Brown. 
square inch) with 40 centimeters piston diameter (about 
16 inches) photoengravings, 40 by 50 centimeters (16 by. 
20 inches) large, can be molded. Faulty moldings, as in 
wax, which are occasioned by inclosed air, do not generally 
occur, as the air always has a chance to escape during the 
successive partial pressure. 

“It has already been mentioned how little time is neces- 
sary for successive partial pressure when suitable arrange- 
ments are made. Wax and gutta-percha have not only to 
be blackleaded after molding, but by heating be brought to 
a certain degree of softness before molding. In this way 
changes in the dimensions arise when the molds cool off, 
and exact register can therefore not be guaranteed in 
electrotypes for multi-colored prints. The metal matrix 
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is perfectly cold-molded, and therefore an exact register 
in multi-colored prints is always assured. 

“ Thus the metal matrix is cleaner and more rapid than 
wax or gutta-percha, and, besides, is of a quality that 
guarantees the identity of the electrotypes with the origi- 
nal. The financial advantages of the Albert electrotype 
will be seen in the further manipulation of the matrix. 

“ After the lifting off of the form, the matrix will, 
without any afterwork whatever, be fastened with four 
nails to a board, whose suspending bow touches the matrix 
by contact, and the latter will at once be coated over the 
whole surface with copper in the same moment it is sus- 
pended in the bath. Owing to the high melting-point of 
the matrix, the copper bath can, without any danger to the 
matrix, be heated to 50° to 60° Celsius (which will allow 
an increase in the current tension of eight to twelve volts), 
and the formation of a sufficiently thick copper deposit will 
follow in a hitherto-considered impossible short time; for 
medium sizes only one-half to one hour for producing the 
deposit is needed. 

“ Besides this shortening of the time for producing the 
deposit, the high temperature will act favorably on the 
physical character of the electrically deposited copper, as 
well in respect to its hardness as to its elasticity, which 
also is evident in the fact that the electrotypes need only 
a minimum straightening. 

“The loosening of the copper shell from the metal 
matrix is done so easily, rapidly and surely that no dam- 
age to or change in the metal matrix or copper shell 
results. The matrix can therefore at once be suspended 
in the bath again for a second copper deposit, and this 
second electrotype, as well as the third and fourth, is in 
no way inferior to the first electrotype. 

“When the matrix is not to be used any more, it can 
be converted into backing metal. The loosened copper 
shell can, of course, be backed in any way desirable, and 
the electrotype be made ready for print in the usual way. 
Only one hour and a half is needed (inclusive of the mold- 
ing and copper deposit) for putting the electrotype in shape 
for the press.” 





A PRINTER’S ODD MISTAKE. 

One of the comical errors that at times appear in print 
was furnished some years ago, and is recalled by the recent 
electrical disturbances in the city. A fierce storm had 
raged in the city, one of the tall buildings being struck by 
lightning and badly damaged. In the printed report one 
sentence read that the lightning had appeared to enter the 
structure “ with a 319309 motion.” 

Everybody was puzzled at what the phrase meant, and 
there was much speculation even by meteorologists, but a 
close examination of the reporter’s copy disclosed the 
answer to the riddle. He wrote a bad hand, anyway, and 
besides, had been compelled to pen the storm story in great 
haste. It was discovered that he had written “ zigzag 
motion,” but the penmanship was so bad that the intelli- 
gent compositor who put the sentence in type thought the 
“zigzag” was “319309.” The blunder furnished a nick- 
name for both reporter and compositor that attached to 
them until they died.—Chicago Record-Herald. 





DID NOT NEED IT. 

After writing a prescription the physician told him that 
the druggist would probably charge him 60 cents for filling 
it. Then the patient asked the physician to lend him the 
money. The physician carefully scratched out a part of 
the prescription and handed it back, with 10 cents, remark- 
ing: “You can have that filled for a dime. What I 
scratched out was for your nerves.”— Philadelphia Ledger. 
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The miller sees not all the water that goes by his mill.— Burton. 


SoME men fail to appreciate the value of adverti- 
sing because the money invested is not immediately 
returned with interest. Advertising is an uncertain 
quantity. The profits derived therefrom can not be meas- 
ured and accounted in the same manner that one would 
figure the actual gains in a commercial transaction. - It 
is impossible to place a certain dollar paid out for adver- 
tising under the heading of expenditures and then trace 
its evolutions in the business world and finally sum up 
its effects upon the income columns of your ledger. The 
actual result-bringing power of that dollar is as immeas- 
urable as the water that turns the wheels of a grist mill. 
If the full volume of the stream is properly conducted 
through the mill race and over the wheel, the stones will 
grind and turn out a bountiful quantity of grist. But let 
the drought come or open the sluice gate and the wheels 
will cease to revolve. The money that is invested in 
judicious advertising is the water that drives the wheels 
of your business. It takes lots of nerve to put out thou- 
sands of dollars in advertising much in advance of any 
day it could be gotten back, but if the money is con- 
ducted into the proper channels, it will be returned ten- 
fold. It is a mistaken idea of most men that the only time 
to advertise is when business is brisk and when the public 
is in the most receptive mood. 

Samuel Johnson once said: “If a man does not make 
new acquaintances as he advances through life, he will 
soon find himself alone. A man, sir, should keep his 
friendship in a constant repair.” 

It is safe to say that a great percentage of all the 
money invested in advertising annually is spent during 
the busy season, or during the several months preceding 
the holidays. But in the summer time — when the drought 
comes and when the water in the race is hardly sufficient 
to grind the corn, he neglects to plan and devise means to 
utilize the full power of the stream. 

“We can’t afford to advertise — business is at a stand- 
still and the conditions of trade do not warrant the expen- 
diture.” 

But that is the very time he needs it. 

The printer should impress this fact upon his customer. 

And it is even so in advertising a printing-office. An 
attractive, well-meaning booklet may be issued during the 
dull season without interfering with ;the regular run of 
work — it will do some good even then — but its result- 
bringing qualities will assert themselves in their fulness 
when prosperous times return once more. 

The printer’s booklet is not only an advertising device, 
but it is at once an actual sample of his work. It must be 
the very best that he is able to produce. Attractiveness 
* should be its greatest quality, for we remember best that 
which we admire the most. 


A cuTE three-fold affair, containing a bfief argument 
and a clever half-tone tipped on, comes from Douglas H. 
Cooke, New York city. The text is in neat paragraphed 
arrangement, printed in black ink with missal initials and 
a one-point-rule border in bright red. 


RicHarDs, The Printer, Baltimore, Maryland, has 
devised the means of keeping the readers of his advertising 
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matter in a happy frame of mind. His clever jingle book 
contains the descriptive title, “Captain Noah’s Mistake: 
Showing the great disadvantage of attempting to run a 
business without advertising.” It is a cunning diversion. 


“Poor RICHARD’s ALMANACK,” published by The Scott- 
Miller Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, is a clever emulator 
of the ideas of Benjamin Franklin. Typographically, it is 
well dressed, and it contains much valuable information to 
the user of good printing for advertising purposes. The 
following points from a recent issue are worth remem- 
bering: 

“ Pages ’’ are most economically printed and bound in multiples of eight 
or sixteen. The better plan is to figure on 8, 12, 16, 24, 32, 40 or 48 pages 
—and so on. 

Do not try to fill every inch of white space in your booklet unless you 
want it to look skimpy and “ stingy.” It will appear all the better for a 
few blank pages, front and back. 

Covers should not be printed on the two inside pages if it can be avoided. 
It costs extra and is considered bad taste. 

Embossing costs the same as printing in one color of ink, plus the cost 
of the embossing plates. : 

Gold or silver “‘ bronze,” to be effective, should be dusted on, and costs 
from two to three times the price of one color of ink. 

“‘ Bronze ink ” costs no more than other good ink, but it is apt to look 
dull, and is often disappointing. 

A fine job of printing can not be rushéd. 


The chief and most ennobling element in art, by which the right appre- 
ciation of its various forms of expression may best be tested, is the power of 
pure enjoyment we possess in color.— W. M. White. 

A NUMBERED copy of “ Practical Art’in Printing,” a 
limited edition on the three-color process, has been received 
from The Sparrell Print, Boston, Massachusetts. After a 
review of its contents, one can better appreciate the senti- 
ment of the above quotation which appears on its frontis- 
piece. The book is a work of art; the subjects are repro- 
ductions of paintings, water-colors, oriental wares, mosaics, 
jewelry and articles of commerce, all by the direct process. 
The colorings are exquisite and lifelike. There is an inter- 
esting chapter on “ The Practical Application of Three- 
color Photography,” illustrated with progressive plates. 

THAT the Kalkhoff Company, New York city, is 
equipped and organized to produce superior qualities in 
high-class booklets, brochures and commercial work, is con- 
vincingly set forth in its portfolio of modern type art 
and half-tone printing. Among these is a reduced cover 
from a recent issue of American Homes and Gardens, 
printed by this house for Munn & Co., the publishers. The 
superb decorative design ‘enclosing a half-tone panel is 
printed in black and light blue on a soft, flesh-tinted back- 
ground and the effect is most pleasing. There are but few 
other printers’ advertising devices that are quite as good as 
a specimen book of actual work done for the customer. 
In an introductory, The Kalkhoff Company says: “ Let us 
be judged by our work, rather than by what we tell you. 
This is the best evidence we can offer of our ability and 
facilities to serve you.” 


THE Tillotson Press, New York city, has issued a little 
book intended to promote the use of high-grade printing 
and good advertising literature. It is a dull-season product 
and represents the most profitable kind of advertising that 
a printer can get out. Its typography, letterpress, paper 
and coloration are admirable and its literature is convin- 
cing. The title is printed in white on a black melton cover 
paper and embossed. The text is set in narrow measure 
with liberal outer and foot margins. An ornate band of 
rules and borders, printed in a delicate tint, embellishes the 
top of each page. The character of its argument is set 
forth in the following paragraph: 

The weak, colorless, characterless execution of the great bulk of the 
printers’ product presents a field that invites cultivation. The prevailing 


practice of printers is to execute a customer’s orders largely after a limited 
and perfunctory fashion. That this satisfies the customer does not argue 
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that he would not be better pleased, even at a slightly.increased price, with 
effective, forceful printing, done in good taste, and having a distinct adver- 
tising value. The more pretentious and attractive the work, the more it 
promises, from an advertising standpoint, in direct, increased returns for 
the user. The cost of printing should be judged with greater reference to 
its advertising value than on the mere competitive basis of dollars and 
cents. We execute printing which appeals to people through its strength, 
beauty and effectiveness, and creates an impression in the public mind dis- 
tinetly favorable to the advertiser who uses it. Many concerns will order 
and pay a reasonable price for printed matter that in quality of stock and 
skill of workmanship is as high-class as well-directed effort can make it. 
An argument in behalf of good printing must certainly appeal to these peo- 
ple, because of the satisfaction and profit resulting from its use. The indif- 
ference of most printers to letting their customers look on better things 
should be a valid reason for the placing of orders for printing in our hands. 
In these days of strenuous business competition, when attractive advertising 
lays the foundation of large fortunes, there is an increasing demand on the 
part of the public for business literature possessing marked qualification of 
strength, dignity and individuality. All of these requirements are met in 
printing of the ‘ Tillotson Quality,’’ and we feel assured it will pay busi- 
ness men to give our claims careful consideration when awarding contracts 
for printing. 


THE cleverly devised folders from the publishing 
department of the Philadelphia Electric Company are 
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Cutting Off Expense 


attention compellers — all of them. The first fold of one 
of these contains a burning candle and a tallow dip which 
attracted a swarm of festive June bugs. The lettering: 
“You can catch June bugs with a candle, but —” and 
then on the second fold, “ They won’t attract trade — use 
Electric Arc Lamps.” Another suggestive title illustration 
is reproduced. 


THE BisHop Press, Kansas City, Missouri, has acquired 
the habit of brevity in setting forth the quality of its 
products. ‘‘We Want to Talk to You” is the title of a 
recent folder. It expresses volumes in two short, but well- 
worded paragraphs: 

We know that we have the facilities for doing first-class work and we 
believe that we possess the requisite knowledge of the art to use them to the 
best advantage. We make harmony and simplicity the keynote of our suc- 
-harmony in the judicious selection of paper and inks, and simplicity 
in the arrangement of the types. The result —a product wonderfully pleas- 
ing and satisfactory to the eye. 

From the advertising point of view the work produced by us is usually 
successful. Our work always presents an appearance in such good taste and 
harmony that the best possible returns are always received by the business 
houses who place their orders with us. These most gratifying results are not 
attained by chance, but by capable personal superintendence of detail. From 
the one whose guiding mind directs the artistic harmony of each production, 
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to those who are intrusted with the proper carrying out of his ideas, all are 
imbued with that personal interest, the desire to make the productions of 
the Bishop Press the very best. 


The printing bears the mark of distinction. 


“ INKLINGS” is a notable monthly publication issued to 
create further interest in the printing that is well done by 
the Murray & Emery Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The opening paragraph says: 

The dividing line between commonplace and effeetive printing is so 

readily discernable by an educated and discriminating public that nowadays 
users of printing have little excuse for not utilizing the best there is in the 
printer’s art. The plea of increased cost is eliminated when the multiplied 
returns are considered. 
The booklet is presented in a rather unique binding. 
Its pages are stapled together in the outer margins and 
the booklet can not be opened until its narrow perforated 
edges have been torn off. The idea arouses curiosity and 
this is a considerable factor in advertising. 


“ A TALE OF A MODERN City” is a splendid booklet now 
issuing from the press of the Inland Printing Company, 
Spokane, Washington. It pictures the marvelous growth 
of Spokane during the past twenty years and the half- 
tones are supplemented with interesting historical notes. 
The illustrations are well printed in black on enameled 
paper and there are a number of marginal vignettes in a 
soft green tint. The arrangement of the typework and 
the cuts reveals due appreciation of measure harmony. 
The presswork is excellent. 


A WELL-WORDED and attractive folder, showing rare 
color effects, is reproduced. The combination border is 
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W.P. DUNN COMPANY, 167 ADAMS ST. 
oa ee 
BY dG 
printed in olive green in the original, with bright red for 


the missal initials and the exterior one-point rule. The 
typework is printed in black over a lemon-tinted ground. 





THE Mittineague Paper Company, Mittineague, Massa- 
chusetts, has just issued a portfolio of uniform prices on 
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the Strathmore Quality deckle-edge book and cover papers. 
Samples of these papers and boards are shown, and each 
page gives the prices for the East, West and Far West. A 
map of the United States is included, which shows the 
price divisions. Each sample also states the items manu- 
factured in the line and the selling agents of the same. 


SOME GOOD THINGS AMONG THIS MONTH’S BLOTTERS. 


THE CLEVELAND-AKRON BAG CoMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—* Experience without judgment is like nails without 
a hammer.” 

GATCHEL & MANNING, Philadelphia.— A three-color 
caricature of the little boy who hates to go to school and 
then: “ Something we hate to do— poor work. We don’t 
start our fall work like this boy — we are refreshed and 
ready to give you first-class work and prompt service.” 

A CATCHY blotter from The Booklet Printers, New York 
city. 


Telephone 1435 Chelses 





OVER THE VERY NEXT PRINTING PROPOSITION YOU HAVE IN HAND 
Let Us Get = Catmocue 


i i oget her — ¢ #0H!d be ashamed 10 turn out poor printing 


Booxter, Circucar, Lerrer Heao, Envecore on Cano—Anvruinc 


THE BOOKLET PRINTERS 


133-137 West 23d Street, New Youw 








Let us submit prices on the kind of work we do 


THE GRIFFITH-STILLINGS PrEss, Boston, Massachusetts. 
— A large interrogation point, printed in red, and the fol- 
lowing: ‘“ Why is it that so many catalogues about town 
are made by the Griffith-Stillings Press? Come in and 
talk it over, or telephone us to have a representative call 
and see you.” 


THE JUNE PRESS, Syracuse, New York: 
He got his printing done for less; 
The printer did the job by “‘ guess,” 
“It does not please me,” he confess-ed, 
“In future, I’ll have my jobs ‘ June Press-ed.’ ” 

Wricut & Joys CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.— 
“Character is what we are. Reputation is what others 
think we are.’ The character of our work is evidenced 
by the many specimens of artistic printing we would be 
pleased to show you. Our reputation for good work at 
fair prices is such as to merit your consideration.” 

FOTHERINGHAM & POPHAM, Ottawa, Canada.— Ex- 
pectation and realization. When a hen lays an egg she 
expects to hatch it.” This sentence, with the exception of 
the last two words, appears in white letters on a hatchet 
done in two colors and bronze. The following advertising 
matter is made to apply: “ When we spend time, talent and 
money on printing, we not only expect, but have every 
confidence, that satisfaction will result from our work. 
We provide the best material available and our work is 
promptly executed.” 





THE TROUBLESOME COMMA. 

Louis M. Thayer, news editor of the Butte (Mont.) 
Inter Mountain, is the contributor of the following as the 
latest example of humorous use of the misplaced comma. 
Mr. Thayer says the error actually appeared in the copy 
of a society reporter. In describing a function at a leading 
Butte hotel, the reporter said: “The chandeliers were 
tastefully hung with smilax and handsomely dressed 
women, and men passing under looked up with interest! ” 
—Fourth Estate. 
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HENRY ROWAN BRINKERHOFF. 


Henry Rowan Brinkerhoff, vice-president of the Brink- 
erhoff Piano Company, of Jackson, Michigan, died October 
24 at the home of Mrs. Henry O. Shepard, 342 Ashland 
boulevard, Chicago, after an illness of three weeks. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff was taken ill shortly after moving to Jackson, 
Michigan, about ten months ago, and was compelled to 











HENRY ROWAN BRINKERHOFF. 


return to Chicago. He was born in Akron, Ohio, in 1873. 
When fifteen years old he came to Chicago and engaged 
with the Kimball Piano Company, remaining with it until 
1899, when he entered the employ of the Haddorff Piano 
Company, of Rockford, Illinois. In 1904 he organized the 
W. B. Brinkerhoff Piano Company, of Jackson, Michigan, 
and was elected vice-president of the company. In 1903 
he married Miss Clara J. Shepard, of Chicago, the daughter 
of the late Henry O. Shepard, president of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company. Mr. Brinkerhoff is survived by a 
widow, living in Chicago; a father, mother and brother, 
W. D. Brinkerhoff, and a sister, Miss Elizabeth P. Brinker- 
hoff, living in Jackson, Michigan, and a sister, Mrs. L. 
Baker, at St. Joseph, Missouri. The funeral services were 
conducted according to the rites of the Episcopal Church 
and the ritual of the Benevolent Order of Elks. The inter- 
ment was at Rosehill cemetery. 
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FOSTER 
SERIES 


IS A FORCEFUL AND DIGNIFIED LETTER FOR 
ALL ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL 
PURPOSES, HAVING CHARACTER 
AND NOVELTY. MADE IN 
14 SIZES, CAPS AND 
LOWER CASE. 
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14-Point, 25a 13A, 
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24-Point, 11a 
30-Point, 9a 
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42-Point, 6a 
48-Point, 5a 
60-Point, 4a 
72-Point, 4a 
84-Point, 4a 


Some Typefounders are trying to copy INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY’S 
handsome faces and its modern ideas in labor-saving material, but none 
of them have nearly approached its perfection. Why not get the Type 
which has ALL the GOOD POINTS? It is Cheapest in the long run. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK BUFFALO 
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INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


SAINT LOUIS CHICAGO NEW YORK BUFFALO 








HE Caslon Old Style is one of the most popular 
faces made, and deservedly so. It has not only 
beauty, but strength and character as well, and 

after almost two hundred years of continual use is more 
in demand than ever. Nothing produced by human 
energy is perfect, and, if Caslon I. had at his command 
modern facilities and were cutting to meet modern con- 
ditions, he would, no doubt, have modified and improved 
his work. When the Inland Type Foundry purchased 
the right to make this face in the United States from the 
Caslon Foundry, it made some minor corrections which 
have added greatly to its popularity. Its most serious 
remaining faults can be traced to the change in condi- 
tions. At the time it was engraved paper was invariably 
wet before being used, and the ink, carefully distributed 
by means of balls instead of by rollers, was not only jet 
black, but was forced into the paper to such an extent 
that the resulting print was much blacker and more in- 
tense than is produced with modern ink, rollers, and 
modern presses on modern paper. It is to meet these 
conditions that the NEW CASLON face has been cut. 
While it closely follows the Caslon design, minor crud- 
ities, due to imperfect tools, have been omitted, the 
different sizes are properly proportioned to the body, 
are identical in design, and the lines have been strength- 
ened so as to give the face proper color. This New 
Caslon is in no sense a Full-Face or Bold; it is offered as 
a body letter where more color is desired than in the 
original Caslon. It will be ready in all the regular sizes 
from 6- to 30-point inclusive by the time this announce- 
ment reaches you. The larger sizes will be completed 
as rapidly as possible. Specimens sent on application. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for critici Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer C y, Chicag 

Postage on kages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in kag of 

i 1 letter postage is placed on the entire package. 

















Paxton & Evans, Fort Worth, Texas.—The specimens are ample proof 
of the power of attraction in simple things well executed. 

*““Wuo’s to blame if you pay good money for poor printing when we 
stand ready to prove that we do good printing for the same money ”— on 
a blotter of the Great Falls Stamp Works, Great Falls, Montana. 

W. K. TrecHseL, Birmingham, Alabama.— Priory text, with Dutch ini- 
tials printed in bright red, form a happy combination on these high-grade 
cloth-finished papers. The arrangement of the display is in keeping. 

Lovis TREADMAN, Timaru, New Zealand.—The reset specimens are de- 
cided improvements on the originals. Fewer rules and ornaments and more 
white space will increase the effectiveness of the display. The presswork 
is poor. 

Wm. H. Ga.uop, Chicago.—There is little fault to find with the typog- 
raphy of the commercial work submitted, but the presswork is poor. A 
better grade of ink, make-ready in detail, and a hard packing will produce 
better results. 

R. J. GorsseL, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin.—The important features of the 
copy are properly displayed and the general arrangement of the subordinate 
matter, the border and rules, has produced an attractive poster. The 
startling color effect compels attention. 

THE UNDERWOOD Press, Ridgefield, New Jersey.—The display composition 
is attractive because it is well done and out of the ordinary. The colors 
harmonize and they are exactly suited to the tinted papers. A new set of 
rollers and a better grade of ink would improve the presswork. 

James Stewart, South Mountain, Ontario.—A great deal of time was 
uselessly consumed on the advertisements in the Mountain Fair Prize List. 
Such an extravagant use of brass rules and panels is unwarranted. Plain, 
unornamented display, with judicious whiting, will produce the most force- 
ful advertisement. 

G. T. Parkuurst, Chelmsford, Massachusetts.—An excellent choice of 
appropriate type faces, plain composition and careful attention to details are 
responsible for the neat appearance of the business headings. The statement 
could be improved upon by centering the firm name, exclusive of the words, 
“In account with.” 

A NUMBER of choice specimens of commercial printing have been received 
from Harry W. Osgood, Olean, New York. The colored printings and the 
tinted papers are in perfect harmony, the display composition is devoid of 
frills, ornaments and rules are used with restraint, and the rule joinings 
reveal expert workmanship. 

CLauDE C. Lesuig, Clay Center, Kansas.—The cover No. 2 is an appreci- 
able improvement on No. 1, but even now it is subject to criticism. The 
narrow interior panel and the parallel cross rules could be omitted. This 
would admit of setting the three lines of the title in type one size larger 
in the top center of the panel. 

THE HvustLer, Cotton Plant, Arkansas.— Ornaments, rulework and chap- 
book typography are dangerous things to experiment with in practical print- 
ing for business purposes. Unless a compositor is endowed with a natural 
talent for producing pleasing results with this style of composition, he will 
do well to confine himself to plain typography. 

CovurtER PRINTING Company, Winfield, Kansas.—The ‘ millinery ” an- 
nouncement, set in French script, with gold-stamped monogram, is a dainty 
specimen of polite printing. The clever design used as a tint-block back- 
ground in the letter-head would be more effective if printed in a much 
lighter shade of brown or in a delicate green tint. 

Joun K. ANDERSON, St. Louis.—The letter-head would look better with- 
out the sandpaper tint-block. The printer’s customer knows comparatively 
little about the tools used in the trade. Therefore it is a loss of time to 
improvise composing rules and sticks for the purpose of illustrating printers’ 
advertising. These devices are meaningless to the average citizen. 

RaymMonp L. CarotHuers, El Dorado, Texas.— Every advertisement and 
every piece of display composition contains a message. The object of dis- 
play is to convey that message with directness and certainty. If the 
compositor hides the features of the copy among a lot of ornaments, rules 
and borders, he furnishes convincing proof that he does not understand the 


primary object of display. To subdivide emphasis with many conflicting 
display lines causes confusion and uncertainty. These are the main errors 
of the specimens submitted. 

Aw air of confidence pervades the advertising matter of the M. Widtman 
Printing Company, Utica, New York: ‘‘ Compare the make-up, quality and 
general appearance of our work with other printing. It will make you 
think.” This paragraph, on a blotter, accompanies some specimens of high- 
grade commercial work. They are good examples for the comparative test. 

FREDERICK KELLEY, Stoneham, Massachusetts.—The exceptional quality of 
the specimens submitted is due to a conservative use of materials. The 
practice of adhering to a single series, as much as possible, has been 
successfully applied. The utilitarian and decorative values of brass rules 
and ornaments have received careful consideration, and the colors are cor- 
rectly divided. 

A PACKAGE of booklets, clever folders, mailing cards and circulars, all 
of exceptional quality, has been received from the Thomson Printing Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. The enviable reputation of this house has been 
established by the very excellence of its products, and numbered among its 
patrons are some of the leading advertisers and users of printed things in 
the Quaker City. 

A NUMBER of title and cover pages from the Vaughan & Morrill Printing 
Company, Tacoma, Washington, reveal a careful study of type and color 
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harmony. A variety of distinctive designs have been produced with afew 
well-chosen type-faces, assisted by brass rules, used with discretion. The 
reproduced cover is printed with green and black ink on a lavender-tinted 
paper. 

STETTINER BRoTHERS, New York city.— Primary red, blue and yellow, 
used in equal proportions, produce an undignified color scheme. A greater 
amount of blue, with just a little red and yellow, will soften the harsh 
effect, and greatly improve the appearance of the blotter. Subdued tones 
are preferable to primary colors when used in tint-block backgrounds. The 
blotter is too crowded. 

ArtTHuR S. FoREMAN, with the Smith-Brooks Company, Denver, Colorado, 
sent a number of choice specimens of display composition some time ago. 
The identification mark was modestly omitted and some of the examples 
were reproduced in the Job Composition Department in the October number 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. These were inadvertently accredited to C. R. 
Beran, who is a frequent contributor of specimens produced in the printing 
department of the above house. Fig. 11 in the October number was readily 
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mistaken for the work of C. R. Beran, because it possesses many of his 
characteristics. This similarity may be due to environments. 


THE 1905 edition of Kellogg’s Lists of Newspapers is a product of the 
Barta Press, Boston. It is set in the new Merion series and the display 
composition is treated with a distinctive style. All of the type pages are 
enclosed with the American Type Foundry’s new Bullfinch border, printed 
in black and alternate squares in olive green. Its striking cover-design, 
gold bronzed and embossed, is a feature. 


SoMETHING entirely new and fresh each month adds variety and lends 
continued interest to the specimens of job composition regularly submitted 
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design is an attractive creation, with engraved lettering, printed in orange, 
rimmed with gloss black and embossed, on heavy blue-tinted fabric-finished 
stock. Its contents are of a decorative nature. There are a number of orna- 
mental initials, printed in two colors, and each page is enclosed with a scroll 
border printed in orange. This notice should be extended to include a cata- 
logue of Mora furs, containing a large number of half-tone illustrations, 
printed in duo-tone ink and enclosed with half-tint borders of delicate green, 
on enameled paper; a stylish booklet of fashionable clothes for B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Co., with a handsome cover-design in water-color effects, contain- 
ing pebbled half-tone printings, tipped on; ‘“‘ Over Half a Century of 
Progress,’”’ an illustrated booklet for the Chicago & North-Western Railway ; 
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by Lennis Brannon, Talladega, Alabama. The reproduced letter-head, printed 
in red and black on cloth-finished paper, is a stylish conception. 

Em1Le ApaM, New Orleans, Louisiana.—The effort is hardly worth the 
game. Illustrations, improvised with bent rules and ornaments, are inter- 
esting only to the man who builds them. The ordinary business man and 
patron of a printing-office does not appreciate the amount of skill, ingenuity 
and time required in making these designs. He is unwilling to pay for the 
extra effort because he fails to see any value in these crude substitutes for 
the work of the designer and illustrator. 

A. C. Waaner, Racine, Wisconsin.—A page of plain typework in well- 
bal d arrang t, printed in one color, would be more effective than 
the combination of seven panels with ornaments and borders, used as a 
cover-design for the menu card. Primary red and blue, when equally 
divided, form a poor color scheme. A Puritan title-page, set in Caslon Old 
Style, looks well on hand-made rough, or antique-finished, or deckle-edge 
stock. Art brown or black ink is effective on either of these papers. 


One of a series of catchy blotters designed by D. Gustafson, Red Wing, 
Minnesota. Printed in red and black. 
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THE many high-grade catalogues issuing from the publishing department 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburg, are a 
source of enjoyment to him who studies booklet-making as a fine art. 
“‘ Westinghouse Railway Apparatus,” a new booklet recently sent out, is a 
“ treasurable ’’ specimen. The half-tone illustrations are carefully arranged 
and well printed. The vignetted edges fade away in the text of the book, 
which is printed over. Its cover-design is a handsome thing, printed in a 
soft shade of blue, rimmed with gloss black, on a dark green fabric-finished 
paper. 

J. C. Newitt, Los Angeles, California, has adopted the catch-phrase ‘‘ Let 
Newitt Do It.” Specimens of his work show why his customers are well 
satisfied to ‘‘ let Newitt do it.” It is because he is alive to modern tenden- 
cies in display composition as set forth in the Department of Job Composi- 
tion in THe INLAND Printer. He has studied and developed the correct 
knowledge of harmonious color associations; he knows a great deal of 
appropriateness as related to the combination of types and papers, and the 
men behind his presses know how to secure all the good there is in them. 
That’s why Newitt specimens of printing are far better than the average. 

THERE are things of exceptional interest in a large package of printed 
matter from the Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Notable 
among these is a new catalogue of the Lindsay Light Company. Its cover- 
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cleverly devised folders on smart clothes for the H. H. Babcock Company, 
Friend Brothers Clothing Company, etc. 

RaupuH I. Lee, Highland Park, Illinois ——The “ Kaskaskia ” title-page is 
an original departure. There is rare attraction in its simplicity. The 
peculiar grouping, the whiting, and the chosen style of lettering lend dignity 
and tone. 





ASKASKIA: A TALE 

OF BORDER WARFARE 
IN ILLINOIS, WRITTEN IN 
DRAMATIC FORM BY 


Laura Dayton Fessenden 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS: 
THE CANTERBURY PRESS 
MDCCCCV 











W. F. Duntop, Salem, Oregon.— It ‘is true that it is next to impossible 
to produce fashionable designs with type faces and ornaments that are out 
of date. Every-day commercial printing, for plain, businesslike purposes, 
is not governed by the dictates of fashion, however, and for this reason 
many of the wholesome old-time faces still retain their former usefulness. 
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It is hardly competent to charge the inequalities of the specimens submitted 
to the character of the type faces in the Oregon State Printing-office, espe- 
cially when the assortment includes some comparatively modern letters, 
such as Caxton Italic, De Vinne Italic, Jensen Italic, Engravers’ Bold, 
Bradley, Tudor, Cheltenham, Roundham, etc. These faces, in addition to 
lining gothics, and a few other practical display faces, and an ample supply 
of body type, should enable the compositor to produce all the plain forms, 
booklets and reports usually required by the various departments of a State 
government. Your adverse criticism of the worn-out seal and the battered 
illustration used in the letter-heads is substantiated. 


SomE novel effects, quite different from the present styles of printed 
things, have been produced by Wm. B. Brown, foreman of the Union Bank 
Note Company, Kansas City, Missouri. The reproduced booklet cover is one 
of these. It is a derivative from the 
cross-ruled titles of the Flemish 
scribes; printed in red and black. 
The cross should be moved up above 
the center of the panel for the sake 
of balance. 
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A PACKAGE of noteworthy speci- 
mens has been received from. Albert 
Ward Dippy, typographical designer 
for the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania. In 
these Mr. Dippy shows some pleasing 
combinations of plain typography and 
effective rulework. A keen compre- 
hension of color harmony is recog- 
nizable in the well-balanced division 
of contrasting tones. All of the heavy 
rules and ornamental borders are 
printed in soft tints, which have sup- 
plied warmth to the coloring. Some 
of the best color schemes among these 
are a heavy flourished border in deli- 
cate pea green, enclosing a vigorous 
type-design, printed in black, on flesh- 
colored cover-paper; a soft, slate- 
colored border for a displayed title, 
printed in deep maroon on_ gray 
paper; a brass rule border and a 
decorative panel in a violet tint with 
typework in art brown on white paper; a one-point parallel rule picture- 
frame border in light blue enclosing a neat announcement, printed in royal 
purple, on a violet tinted paper; deep green and violet on white; a menu 
printed in dark olive, with a faint tinted border, on white; green, black 
and persian orange, on white, etc. 

















FoLLOWING is a brief review of additional specimens received: Ferris 
& Leach, Philadelphia, a handsome illustrated post-card, printed in three 
colors and issued as a removal announcement; R. S. Peck & Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut, an original folder containing scme specimens of high-grade 
engraving and printing tipped on; John S. Wohlford, Red Oak, Iowa, a 
eatchy blotter containing a three-color half-tone of the extensive printing 
works of the Thomas D. Murphy Company; Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, an illustration of a colonial printerman, in two 
colors, used as a design for a proof envelope; E. H. Stuart, Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania, some specimens of up-to-date display composition; C. B. 
Hayward, Elgin, Illinois, a stylish announcement folder; R. Lee Sharpe, 
Carrollton, Georgia, the make-up of the Herald of Vision is good and the 
paper is well printed; Smith & Porter Press, Boston, a timely illustration 
in an October calendar; Globe Engraving & Electrotype Company, Chicago, 
a taking blotter, done in black, green and gold; Chase Brothers, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, ‘‘ October Suggestions,” a house organ; Kerr & Ridge, Pitts- 
burg, a timely blotter; Times Printing House, Philadelphia, a half-tone 
illustration of the ‘‘ Old Neglee House,’”? Germantown, in the October issue 
of a series of historical calendars; The Inland Printing Company, Spokane, 
Washington, ‘‘ Two Million Dollars in Schools and Colleges,’? an illustrated 
booklet showing the remarkable development of Spokane’s educational facili- 
ties; Lincoln Free Press, Lincoln, Nebraska, a splendid descriptive folder 
sent out to encourage advance sales of the Free Press Year Book; Statesman 
Printing Company, Spokane, Washington, a striking blotter-design; Trent 
Printing Company, Knoxville, Tennessee, an attractive letter-head; the 
Richmond Paper Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Virginia, a splendid 
series of blotters, with three-color half-tone illustrations, issued just to show 
the admirable printing qualities of ‘‘ Perfection Enameled Blotting ” ; 
Toronto Engraving Company, Toronto, Canada, a three-color illustrated desk 
ealendar; Clarence E. Mitchell, Raleigh, North Carolina, the cover-design 
can be improved upon by removing the narrow interior panels; Charles 
Lawson Wood, Atlanta, Georgia, a collection of neat and tasty corner-cards ; 
W. N. Swett, New York city, “A Brief Word to the Busy Man,” is a 
fetching argument set forth in pointed paragraphs; The Booklet Printers, 
New York city, a package of high-grade booklets and folders; C. F. Trott, 
Billings, Montana, some specimens of neat printing; George Sutherland, 
Spokane, Washington, a neat arrangement of side headings. 
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TYPEFOUNDRY SPECIMENS. 

THE success of a new letter depends greatly upon its all-around useful- 
ness. The Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, had this fact in mind when it 
created the designs for its new McNally series. Specimen sheets showing 
this series used in practical display give one but a faint idea of its wide 
range of adaptability to newspaper and magazine advertisements, and gen- 
eral commercial printing. It is a type-face with unusual possibilities. 

CHELTENHAM BoLp CoNnDENSED is the latest notable addition to the popu- 
lar Cheltenham group, made by the American Type Founders’ Company. It 
is safe to say that the printer who possesses a complete series of Cheltenham, 
Cheltenham Italic, Cheltenham Bold and Cheltenham Bold Condensed is well 
equipped to handle all classes of work that come to a modern printing- 
office. Other booklets and folders recently sent out by this house include 
displayed specimens of Globe Gothic, Engravers’ Old English, Lining Laclede 
No. 2, Tiffany Script and Tiffany Script Extended. 

PenN GoTHIc is a recent addition to the large family of distinctive 
gothics now made and sold by the Keystone Type Foundry, Philadelphia. 
It is an entirely new departure in gothic lettering. It is of medium- 
extended set and possesses grace and uniformity. A great many of the 
older gothics are too heavy and vigorous for some classes of commercial 
printing. Penn Gothic is a ‘‘ go-between.”’ Although it possesses great 
strength, it is not harsh. Its curvilinear contour supplies a soft effect 
which is restful to the eyes. This new gothic is especially available for fine 
stationery and commercial work. 





SENTIMENT IN COLORS. 

The printer, when working off color jobs, thinks but 
little of the sentiment that is said to be embodied in the 
pigments he uses, his principal anxiety being to get the 
work off the press in as speedy and efficient a manner as 
possible, and yet, according to Professor Holmes, of Braze- 
nose College, the general tone and color of a work of art 
are responsible for the sentiments conveyed, quite apart 
from the actual subject represented. In a lecture, last 
week, the professor said that the gay tones of Rubens and 
Watteau conveyed by themselves sensations of life and 
joyousness just as definitely as the dark tones of Rem- 
brandt implied seriousness or sadness. The character of 
the subject of a picture ought to be indicated by the color 
even at a distance from which the details could not be 
clearly seen. All good works of art had thus a dominant 
color which suited their subject matter. This dominant 
color was almost always reinforced and emphasized by 
contrast with a second color. If a powerful, striking effect 
was required, the contrast of tertiary colors was enough. 
Harmony was obtained by the deliberate iteration of the 
contrast of the selected colors. The lecturer drew a com- 
parison with the art of music, in which an effect wa's 
produced by the statement and restatement of a single 
theme with every variety of setting and orchestration. 
In the case of the Japanese color-prints, with which the 
lecture was illustrated, this iteration was a natural result 
of the process of printing from several color blocks. The 
work of the impressionist painters in the same way always 
possessed unity, simply because of the constant iteration 
of the bright colors composing them. On the side of bright- 
ness, harmony was limited by the power of the eye to 
endure without pain the vibrations of strong color. A 
small picture, such as a miniature, might be designed in 
the most vivid and glowing colors without producing an 
unpleasant effect, yet if the same colors were used on a 
larger scale, as in a poster, the result would be garish. 
Thus, when strong colors had to be used on a large scale, 
their potency would have to be modified by the addition of 
tertiary hues. The professor also discussed the forms of 
art in which an effect of color is produced without the 
introduction of any positive hue, and showed that this 
effect is produced by translucency in the pigment. 





SWEAR BY IT. 
All the force, from the “ devil” up, read THE INLAND 
PRINTER and swear that what is said there is right.— 
R. W. Maewhorten, Bradford, Pennsylvania. 











The Business Man’s Magazine and the Bookkeeper is 
a monthly publication which touches the interests of every 
factor in every community. It is full of sound and help- 
ful information. The magazine is published monthly and 
is a big 10 cents’ worth. 


It has been proved by the marked success which has 
been earned by literature dealing with business affairs 
that the taste of the average business man is better satis- 
fied with reading of the romances of trade and of events 
in the lives of strong personalities, living entities, than 
with the ideals of fiction. My Business Friend, the busi- 
ness trade journal, is a new magazine edited by C. H. 
Cochrane, who is well known to INLAND PRINTER readers 
and to the printing trade generally. It is filled with good 
material of interest to every man of affairs. The leading 
article for the November issue is Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller’s own story of his business career. The magazine 
sells for 10 cents, and under its capable management bids 
fair to score a distinguished success. 


THE Republican Publishing Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, announces the early publication of the “Graphic Arts 
and Crafts Year-Book,” which is an annual review of the 
engraving, printing, lithographing and paper-making 
industries. A new photo-mechanical process for color 
printing which has been invented will be fully described 
and illustrated for the first time in this publication. It is 
said that this new method will revolutionize color printing. 
Patents are pending in the United States and all foreign 
countries. The “ Year-Book” will be full of experiments, 
examples of high-grade color and black and white illus- 
trations produced in the best possible manner. It consists 
of two hundred pages, 8 by 10 inches, bound on ten-inch 
side, cloth covers. The subscription edition is limited and 
will be sold at $5. 


A HANDSOME and convenient album of views of Chat- 
tanooga, Chickamauga National Park, Lookout Mountain, 
Missionary Ridge, Orchard Knob, National Cemetery, 
Tennessee River and Walden’s Ridge has been issued by 
the MacGowan-Cooke Printing Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The views are numerous and interesting and 
are very well engraved and printed, the use of a tint 
giving a rich effect to the work. Each view is on a 
separate heavy sheet, with the historical data on the back. 
To the tourist or the visitor to the scenes shown in this 
handsome compilation there is nothing so satisfactory or 
complete to purchase as a souvenir or to send to interested 
friends. It is particularly timely at this season and the 
publishers have shown commendable enterprise and good 
taste in its production. 


“Lockwoop’s Directory of the Paper, Stationery and 
Allied Trades” is a standard work in the printing trades 
and as a reference book and directory stands alone in its 
field. The 1906 edition has been received, the thirty-first 
annual number, and was brought out at the beginning of 
the busy fall season, fresh and up to date. It contains a 
list of all the paper, pulp and chemical fiber mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. Also lists of same 
classified according to goods made; manufacturers of 
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glazed and coated papers, waxed and parchment papers 
and cardboard; paper dealers and importers in United 
States; rag and paper stock dealers in the United States; 
useful data for papermakers; leading stationers in the 
United States and Canada; wholesale stationers are desig- 
nated by a *; a list of railroad purchasing agents; water- 
marks and brands; lists of trade associations, with officers; 
manufacturers of twine, tags and playing cards. It also 
contains a list of manufacturers of blank books, envelopes, 
pads and tablets, paper bags, paper boxes and wall-paper 
printers, with valuable statistical information which all 
the trade needs. 

Mr. ALFRED BARTLETT, Cornhill, Boston, contributes a 
calendar of notable excellence and value to the varied list 
of these requirements for the coming year. “ Uplifting” 


THE BEATTTUDES 


CALENDAR 
BY R ANNING BELL 
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subjects are growing in popular esteem, which surely is a 
good indication that the world is growing better, and “ The 
Beatitudes Calendar,” prepared by the distinguished Eng- 
lish decorative artist, R. Anning Bell, will appeal strongly 
to the mere esthete as well as to those of devotional spirit. 

TO THOSE bibliophiles who have collected the bookplates 
and the odd bits of belles-lettres published during the past 
few years by the Triptych, its transfer to Kendall Ban- 
ning is of interest. It is sending out as its announcement 
of offerings for the season a book of bookplates, printed 
in colors on a french japan vellum and bound in silk rib- 
bon, containing ten examples of ex libris. The Triptych 
has published over two hundred bookplates, many of which 
have been reproduced in various publications, including 
the books on ex libris issued by the makers themselves. 
The more recent plates bear an interesting imprint — 
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somewhat suggestive of the Whistler butterfly—in the 
form of a small outline of a triptych, placed as an identi- 
fication mark in odd corners after the fashion of the 
Japanese artists. The Triptych will hereafter offer to its 
mailing-list occasional dainty bits of printed matter, inter- 
esting to the collector and to the giver of gifts. The office 
is at 1 Madison avenue, New York. 

THERE is no more fascinating avocation than wood- 
working; nearly every boy and man has an innate han- 
kering to make things with saw, hammer, plane and chisel. 
There are few printers who have not at one time or another 
tried their ’prentice hand at carpentering, and arrived at 
results by strange and peculiar methods. Probably it is 
for some such reason that Mr. R. I. Clegg, editor of Wood 
Craft, submits the first number of Volume IV of his bright 
and interesting paper for criticism. From a printer’s 
standpoint the paper is excellently printed, the cover-design 
representing a door, with panels, hinges, doorknob and all 
the appurtenances. On opening the door, or rather, turn- 
ing the cover, there is a most attractive display of tech- 
nical articles, technical enough for the expert and yet 
intelligible for the amateur, among the general articles 
being an illustrated description of the Eastman Kodak 
Company’s plant, and of the famous Roycrofters’ shops, at 
East Aurora. The Patternmaker has been incorporated 
with Wood Craft, and the paper is produced by the Gardner 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The subscription 
price is $1 per year, and it is a very large dollar’s worth. 
The large number of well-displayed and well-printed adver- 
tisements, which are just as interesting as the contribu- 
tions, amply proves that we are not alone in our opinion. 


“THE Confessions of John Allen” (Chicago: Mandel 

& Phillips Company), has been received. Mr. Allen’s pur- 
poses are high and far reaching. He proposes to take 
up the task of reforming everything. He confesses: 

I, John Allen, of Chicago, 

Having fasted for years in the Wilderness ; 

Having crossed the burning sands of the Desert ; 

Having wept and moaned in the Shadows; 

Now come forth upon the dark arena of the 

World, with a new light, a new faith, 

To complete the work we are placed on earth to do. 
In this very blank verse Mr. Allen goes on to minutely 
catalogue the items of the task he has set out to accom- 
plish. The narrow escape the present generation has had 
from being deprived of the author’s services is told thus: 

I was born in the City of Chicago. My father 

Was a sailor on the lakes, and died some 

Months before I was born — so I never saw 

His face, and never knew a father’s love, 

Which may not have been such a great 

Misfortune after all, for had-he lived, 

He might have interfered with my ambitions, 

And like the majority of zealous parents, 

Demanded that I walk the paths he had 

Laid out for me, and this would never 

Have suited me at all, and would have 

Cut short the career of the greatest Saviour 

That ever walked the bosom of the Earth. 
The work contains 360 pages, but space forbids us quoting 
further. 


It is popular just now to attack almost every form of 
vested interest and particularly the railroads. In defense 
of the latter a brochure has been issued by H. T. New- 
comb, Bond building, Washington, under the descriptive 
title “ For the Railroads.” The booklet is replete with 
statistical matter valuable to those interested in the sub- 
ject, the text of which lies in that part of the speech of 
Mr. Samuel Spencer, president of the Southern Railway 
Company, delivered before the Traffic Club of Pittsburg, 
last April, in which he said: “ Strengthen the laws in con- 
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demnation of rebates, secret devices and unjust discrimi- 
nations to any extent that may be found possible, and 
provide, if such further provision still be necessary, for 
the prompt arraignment and prosecution of all offenders 
of the law in the duly constituted courts of the country, 
and for the unsparing punishment of those who are found 
to be guilty. If there are such offenders in the railway 
fraternity, their offenses should be exposed and punished, 
but it is un-American and unfair, not to.say outrageous, 
because it is alleged there are such, that every manager 
and every president and director shall be subject to indis- 
criminate public condemnation, and that the innocent 
investors shall have their property jeopardized, and their 
rights infringed, because those to whom the prosecution of 
the law is entrusted fail to find the offender, and to pun- 
ish him.” 


DAVID C. HUNTER, SCULPTOR. 


The modeled cover-designs for THE INLAND PRINTER, 
shown in the present issue and in the October number, are 
the work of Mr. David C. Hunter, whose career in develop- 
ing his talent for decorative art is of an unusual char- 
acter. Mr. Hunter was born in Cambridge, England, in 
1865, and came to America when a youth. His drawing 


DAVID C. HUNTER. 


materials and color box were always his inseparable com- - 
panions, his education in art matters in these early days 
being wholly empirical. Curiously enough for one of his 
temperament, he invested all his funds in sheep ranching 
in Texas in the vicinity of the North Llana river. He was 
meeting with success until Mr. Grover Cleveland’s tariff 
policy brought the venture to failure. Sheep which young 
Hunter had bought for $2.50 could not be sold for as low 
as 75 cents, and the spectacle of the embryo artist and 
sheep rancher killing a sheep, skinning and dressing it 
and carrying it a hundred miles to market on horseback 
and selling it for a dollar, was amusing as well as tragical 
—to him. The monotony of existence was tempered some- 
what with the companionship of the color box, and many 
a rock bore the trace of the artist’s efforts in the depiction 
of still and animated nature, sheep in all variations being 
the stock models. Life under these conditions was too 
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strenuous in the sheep business and young Hunter drifted 
east until he landed in Chicago, where, with characteristic 
audacity, he opened a modest shop as an interior decorator. 
A fine eye for effect in form and color won him recogni- 
tion, and while engaged in decorating the studio of the 
well-known sculptor, John Gelert, his interest and ambition 
were awakened and stimulated by the specimens of the 
sculptor’s art completed and in process in the studio. The 





outcome was that he dropped his decorative work and was 
employed with Mr. Gelert, with whom he studied for five 
years, taking advantage also of the courses in the Chicago 
Art Institute. After this time he was engaged with the 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works for ten years doing 
sculpture, and his designs are shown widely throughout 
the country, East and West, though their author is com- 
paratively unknown. Recently Mr. Hunter has turned 


his attention to designing and modeling for reproduction. 
His work speaks for itself, in some of the specimens scat- 
tered through the pages of this paper and in the cover- 
designs shown so far. Appreciation of his ability is shown 
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in that he won the second prize at the exhibition of the 
Arche Club, and the second prize at the exhibition at 
Springfield, Illinois. He is a charter member and the 
vice-president of the Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago, 
and an active member of the Architectural Club. 


CHARLES A. STILLINGS, PUBLIC PRINTER. 


President Roosevelt, on the afternoon of October 31, 
announced the appointment of Charles A. Stillings, of 
Boston, to be Public Printer, vice Frank W. Palmer, of 
Illinois, removed. Oscar J. Ricketts, who has been Acting 
Public Printer, will probably resume his old position as 
foreman of the Government Printing-office. Mr. Stillings 
has been manager of the Printers’ Board of Trade of New 


York for about two years. He is thirty-five years old and 
has been engaged in the printing business for sixteen years. 
As a boy he entered the printing-office of his father in 
Boston, and remained with the Griffith-Stillings Press, of 
Boston, for a number of years. For a time he was employed 
as manager of the Washington Printers’ Board of Trade, 
and while there devoted himself to a study of conditions in 
the Government Printing-office, of which he now becomes 
head. He also served as secretary of the Washington 
Typothete. Mr. Stillings was indorsed by some of the 
largest printing concerns in the country, including Theo- 
dore L. De Vinne & Co., Rogers & Co., of Chicago and New 
York, the Methodist Book Concern, the Mudge Press, of 
Boston, and others. His appointment was in no sense a 
political one, though it is said he was first brought to the 
attention of President Roosevelt by Senator Crane, of 
Massachusetts, with whom Mr. Stillings is on terms of 
personal friendship. The assent of Senator Lodge was 
also obtained, but the politicians at the capital were 
ignored in making the appointment. The President exer- 
cised the greatest care in filling the office and decided upon 
Mr. Stillings only after he had thoroughly satisfied him- 
self as to the practical, professional and executive ability 
of the latter. The appointment occasioned considerable 
surprise, because it was generally believed that Oscar J. 
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Ricketts, Acting Public Printer, who had the indorsement 
of the Senators from Illinois, and of Senators Platt, of 
New York, and Lodge, of Massachusetts, would be made 
permanent Public Printer. The position which Mr. Rick- 
etts will now occupy will be determined by Mr. Stillings. 
The father of Mr. Stillings is a well-known citizen of 
Boston and was adjutant-general on the staff of the late 
General Blackmar when the latter was commander-in-chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. The appointment of 
Mr. Stillings as Public Printer took effect November 1. 





WHEN TWAIN MET GREELEY. 


Mark Twain thus describes his first meeting with 
Horace Greeley: ‘“ Horace Greeley, a man whom I greatly 
admired and longed to see, and whose memory I still revere. 
It was difficult to get an interview with him, for he was 
a busy man, he was irascible, and he had an aversion to 
strangers; but I not only had the good fortune to meet 
him, but also had the great privilege of hearing him talk. 
The Tribune was in its early home, at that time, and Hay 
was a leader-writer on its staff. I had an appointment with 
him, and went there to look him up. I did not know my 
way and entered Mr. Greeley’s room by mistake. I recog- 
nized his back, and stood mute and rejoicing. After a 
little, he swung slowly around in his chair, with his head 
slightly tilted backward and the great moons of his specta- 
cles glaring with intercepted light; after about a year — 
though it may have been less, perhaps — he arranged his 
firm mouth with care and said with virile interest: 

“ “Well? What the hell do you want?’” 





THE “E”’” BOX IS STILL THERE. 


Before he went on the stage, Ezra Kendall, the well- 
known comedian, was a printer. A reporter, interviewing 
him recently, suggested 
that Kendall was an 
experienced newspaper 
man. 

“There was consider- 
able question about that 
among newspapers that 
I worked on,” explained 
Ezra. “I thought I was, 
but a fellow is liable 
to misapprehension in a 
matter like that. I 
learned the printer’s 
trade and worked at it 
for seven years, besides 
working in the editorial 
rooms, and if I ever have 
to leave the stage I'll 
have my trade to fall 
back upon. I guess I 
could go right up to the 
case now and find the ‘ e’ 
box.” 

“ Circumstances alter 
cases,” suggested the re- 
porter, warningly. 

“ Maybe they do,” admitted Kendall, “ but, by jiminetty, 
I’ll bet they haven’t moved the ‘ e’ box.” 




















YELLOW JOURNALISM. 
— Printers’ Ink. 





I HAVE been a subscriber to THE INLAND PRINTER for 
years, and each number, in my opinion, seems to get better, 
and I think it very valuable to the printing and allied 
trades.— Isaac Isaacs, Boston, Massachusetts. 








T'RADENOTES 











THE Golding Art Jobber, made by the Golding Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston, Massachusetts, was awarded 
a gold medal (highest award) at the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition, Portland, Oregon. 

THE Bates Machine Company and Mittag & Volger, 

’ both well known to readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, had 
attractive booths at the second annual Office Appliance 
and Business Systems Show, held at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York city, October 28 to November 4, 1905. 


Mr. Harry C. NELSON, formerly employed in the com- 
posing-room of The Henry O. Shepard Company, and a 
member of the Chicago Typographical Union, announces 
that he has opened an office for the general practice of 
the law at 1503 Fort Dearborn building, 134 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Mr. Nelson’s many friends will welcome this 
result of his earnestness and application. 

THE Chicago ticket office of the Grand Trunk Railway 
has been completely renovated, so that in equipment and 
convenience to the traveling public it is not surpassed by 
any ticket office in the city of Chicago. One feature in 
which it is unequaled is the large amount of space for 
seating patrons, and every indication shows a careful 
regard for the prompt dispatch of business and for the 
comfort and needs of travelers. 


H. D. RoosEN COMPANY, manufacturers of fine dry and 
pulp colors, lithographic printing-inks and varnishes, 263 
Water street, Brooklyn, New York, with branch houses in 
Chicago and Toronto, have issued a very attractive and 
comprehensive catalogue of their products, remarkable in 
the varied classes of inks shown, including three-color 
process inks, cover inks,-book and news inks, and a large 
number of tints, all well exploited in various colorations. 
As a work of reference it should prove very valuable to 
the color printer. Messrs. Roosen will cheerfully send a 
copy of the book to employing printers, who are respectfully 
requested to make application for the book on their office 
stationery, in order that the company may be assured of 
the work getting into the hands of those for 
whom it has been prepared. 

J. C. CLAGHORN, who for twelve years 
managed the affairs of the Electro-Tint En- 
graving Company, of Philadelphia, and who 
is well and favorably known in the trade, and 
who for the past four years has been sojourn- 
ing in the South, after resigning from the 
above company, announces that he is desirous 
of establishing connections with a progressive 
concern in the lines of printers’ supplies, 
machinery or art publications. Mr. Clag- 
horn’s ability and experience should prove 
valuable in the particularly fertile field in 
which he is located. His address is Ambler, 
Pennsylvania, a suburb of Philadelphia. He 
is prepared to supply eminently satisfactory 
references to firms interested. 

THE rapid development of Western trade 
is well exemplified in the advance made by 
the Chicago branch of the printing-ink house 
of Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, under the effi- 
cient management of Mr. John M. Tuttle, the 
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vice-president of the company. In four years the branch 
has made three moves to larger premises, and is now located 
on the second floor of the Patten building, 158 East Har- 
rison street, Chicago, where, profiting by its experience in 
expansion, it occupies the entire floor of the building, some- 
what over ten thousand square feet, making it one of the 
largest, if not the largest, printing-ink salesrooms in the 
country. As stated, the branch is under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Tuttle, whose selling staff consists of Harry 
S. Thompson, covering Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee and Chicago; A. J. Beckler, general salesman 
for the West; H. P. Strahl, general salesman for the 
East, and H. S. Remington and E. C. Andrews, city sales- 
men. The premises of the branch are lighted on three 
sides. The storerooms and mixing-rooms have concrete 
floors, and two large freight elevators insure the prompt 
dispatch of orders. A large and varied stock is carried 
in the storerooms, and the broad flood of daylight gives 
opportunity for unusual accuracy in matching colors, for 
which purpose a new modern Universal press has been 
installed, doing away with the unsatisfactory pat-out 
method. Three mills and a mixing machine, driven by 
individual motors, are kept running steadily, the latter on 
tints and special colors. An interesting feature of the 
establishment is the method adopted for preserving the 
formulas of the varied orders. The formula book has the 
quantities marked in pounds and thousandths of a pound, 
the ounces and fractions of ounces having been reduced to 
decimals. The convenience and accuracy of this system 
will be apparent. All orders have a duplicate record which 
is given to the foreman of the mixing-room, who records 
on it the kinds of ink, colors and quantities used. This is 
transcribed when the order is filled to the record slip bear- 
ing the corresponding number, and can be referred to 
almost immediately when repeat orders are sent in. An 
impression of thoroughness, system, cleanliness and accu- 
racy is the agreeable experience of the visitor to this well- 
conducted concern. 


AMONG the exhibitors at the Advertising Show at the 
Coliseum, in Chicago during the month of October, the 
completeness of the showing made by the Franklin Com- 
pany, engravers, designers, electrotypers, etc., was notable. 
An illustration of the company’s exhibit is shown herewith. 
The exhibit was an operative one, and work was shown in 
every stage, creating an amount of interest which kept the 
workers surrounded with visitors watching the processes. 





FRANKLIN COMPANY’S EXHIBIT, ADVERTISING SHOW, CHICAGO. 
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This department is exclusively for paid b 
ments of advertisers, and for paid descriptions of articles, 
machinery and products recently introduced for the use of print- 
ers and the printing trades. Responsibility for all statements 
published hereunder rests upon the advertisers solely. 








THE embossing compound made by the J. W. Paxson 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is easily applied, 
dries quickly, makes dies as hard as iron, and any number 
of impressions may be run without cracking or breaking. 
Those doing this class of work will find it to their advan- 
tage to investigate this compound. 

THERE appears on another page in this issue a unique 
advertisement of the B. F. Bond Paper Company, Balti- 
more, Maryland. While novel in its way, it indicates that 
their line of bonds, flats and envelopes is of high grade. 
Their salesrooms have an inviting look, and the fastidious 
buyer will find his wants readily supplied by communi- 
cating with this firm. 





THE Oswego Machine Works, Niel Gray, Jr., propri- 
etor, Oswego, New York, have issued an excellent catalogue 
of the Brown & Carver Cutting Machines and the Oswego 
Cutters, on heavy toned paper and containing most com- 
plete data and illustrations of their products. The pro- 
gressive printer should have one of these catalogues on 
file. They may be had for the asking. 





To MEET the demand for record cards for all branches 
of office work, the Standard Index Card Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, is making a specialty of supplying 
the trade with record, tab and guide cards. These may be 
had ruled or plain, and die-cut for all makes of cabinets. 
Producing these goods in large quantities, this firm is 
enabled to quote very attractive prices. 


THE Tubbs Manufacturing Company, Ludington, Michi- 
gan, is congratulating itself on turning out what it claims 
to be probably the largest font of wood type ever cut, the 
order being supplied to a Boston printer the first week of 
November. It contained 5,482 pieces of eight-line Corbett 
Condensed, and when the mammoth font was opened out it 
presented an interesting sight. The same concern has sent 
in another order for nearly three hundred fonts of wood 
type, containing more than seventy-five thousand charac- 
ters. The Tubbs Company doubts if any manufacturer 
ever experienced a similar favor. 


SCHREYER’S ‘*ON THE MARCH.”’ 

Among the paintings of Schreyer, one of the most 
popular is “On the March,” in which the vivid colorings 
of an Eastern landscape are heightened and harmonized 
by the gorgeous trappings of a patrol of Arab horsemen. 
In knowledge of anatomy and in fine draftsmanship, 
Schreyer’s paintings have international fame, and the 
vigor and action of the human figures and of the horses 
make this particular subject one which is always a delight 
to the possessor. With characteristic taste and enterprise, 
the Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing Company 
selected this subject for reproduction in the original colors 


to exploit the merits of the Century press. The work is 
executed in the three-color process and is an exquisite 
specimen of presswork, and amply proves the fine qualities 
of the Century for this class of work, in which accurate 
registering qualities, power, rigidity, even impression and 
fine distribution are absolute necessities. The large size 
of the work, 18 by 23 inches, its beauty and accuracy of 
reproduction, with embossed lines, giving the actual effect 
of the original canvas and brush marks; make it a most 
remarkable achievement in presswork, and as a result 
encomiums from competent critics are pouring in on the 
Campbell Company. 





THE FINAL IN STEREOTYPE BLOCKS. 


Hardly anything in the line of appliances for the printer 
has had so long and continuous a run of popularity as the 
wooden individual stereotype blocks. But with the advent 
of the high-class two-revolution press with its hard pack- 
ing, it is found that the best results can be obtained only 
by the use of metal, steel or iron bases for plates. To 
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meet these exacting requirements, The Challenge Machin- 
ery Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan, has just put on 
the market a most complete line of cast-iron stereotype 
blocks. The register hooks on these blocks are the narrow 
margin type, the run of the clutch being three-fourths of 
an inch. The blocks are micro-ground, are .759 of an inch 
in height, to suit the standard electrotype or stereotype 
plate, and are as near perfect as they can be made. The 
use of these bases saves half of the time usually given to 
make-ready on a wooden base form, and the make-ready 
will last until the run is finished. In addition to this, the 
quality of the work is greatly improved. This is one of 
the things that will be an investment, as they are practi- 
cally indestructible. Sizes, styles and full descriptions will 
be given by addressing the above company. 





PRACTICAL STEEL BASE AND PLATEHOLDER FOR 
ALL KINDS OF PLATEWORK. 

A device which will meet the modern requirements of 
the printer in doing platework proves its worth very read- 
ily in the hands of the pressman. A rigid, even base; 
simplicity and ease of adjustment; absolute accuracy and 
close and quick lock-up, in the parts; and strength and 
substantial wearing qualities, place in the printer’s hands 
means whereby the press is made more productive, the 
plates wear longer and, better than all, the quality of the 
work is vastly improved. A base and plateholder with 
the above qualities pays for itself over and over again in 
this way. Such a device is the “ Unique” steel block made 
by the Rockstroh Manufacturing Company, Atlantic ave- 
nue, corner of Chestnut street, Brooklyn, New York, which 
is meeting with such general favor, owing to its test by 
printers in all classes of work during the past twelve 
months, that the company has been steadily increasing its 
facilities to meet the demand. The “ Unique” is a steel 
base, the grooves of which are but one pica wide and at 
right angles with each other. It is a system of four stand- 
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ard sizes of sections, which allow the block to be made up 
to any size of form in two minutes. Larger sections for 
filling a bed of a press with one, two or four special-sized 
pieces are made to order, but the four standard sections 
are always on hand, so a printer need not have any delay 
on account of not having blocks to suit odd-sized plates. 
The clamps are made to be dropped in from the surface of 
the block. They lock themselves automatically, but can 
easily be removed with pincers; when plates are locked, 
the screw is checked automatically so that shifting plates 
or loosening clamp is impossible. The mechanism of the 
clamp is such as to permit a lateral micrometrical adjust- 
ment of register in an absolutely positive manner almost 
instantly. On bookwork the printer may unlock, change 
plates and lock up again a form of thirty-two pages in five 
minutes, because he locks or unlocks two rows of plates at 
the same time with the common plate ratchet. The pro- 
gressive printer, looking for the best, will find many other 
features which space forbids enumerating here. The Rock- 
stroh Manufacturing Company will, in the near future, 
establish offices with stock on hand in several of the larger 
cities of the United States, so printers can have orders 
filled in a short time. 





A NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENT ON PLATEN 
PRESSES. 


The ink distribution on platen presses — always insuffi- 
cient heretofore — need no longer trouble the printer. The 
Eckman Vibrating Distributor fills the long-felt want in 


this respect and is truly the finishing touch to the platen 
press. All disk presses, with this attachment, can give the 
distribution of the Universal-Colt’s Armory type and the 
inking capacity of the latter is greatly enhanced. Many 
a pressman, driven to profanity when compelled to work a 
large cut opposite numerous lines of type in a form for 
the platen press because 
the outlines of the type 
would be duplicated in a 
noticeably light reproduc- 
tion of the type in the im- 
pression of the cut, will 
hail this perfection of dis- 
tribution with delight. 
Forms bounded by heavy- 
face, six-point rule, for- 
merly locked in the chase 
at an acute angle to the 
customary position, to se- 
cure sufficient inking of 
the rule border, can now 
be worked in the ordinary 
way. Heavy half-tone and 
other cuts and also large 
tint forms can be given 
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the nice inking required. All time-eating double roiling 
can hereafter be avoided. While quite inexpensive, this 
newest and best wrinkle for the job press is a decided 
step in advance. Briefly described, the Eckman Distributor 
is a vibrating metal roller which rides the upper two 
rollers on the disk press and the lower two rollers on the 
Universal-Colt’s Armory type. It is identical in operation 
and principle with the vibrating distributor on the up-to- 
date cylinder press. Any machinist in a few minutes can 
secure the attachment to the regular roller carriage of any 
disk or other platen press and afterward it can be removed 
and replaced in an instant. It greatly widens the capacity 
of any press and enables jobs, heretofore considered diffi- 
cult, to be run at profitable speeds. The Distributor is in 
use in many of the large Chicago Printing-offices. One of 
the leading concerns —The Franklin Company — uses the 
attachment on all its platen presses. One well-known 
printer says he’d rather have a Gordon with this attach- 
ment than a Colt’s Armory without it—on all grades of 
work. The Eckman Vibrating Distributor is made and 
sold by the Inventors Machine Works, 327 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Their advertisement appears elsewhere in this 
issue and they will be pleased to furnish information and 
quote prices on request. This is a true opportunity to 
improve the pressroom equipment. 





AUXILIARY MACHINE FOR OPERATING LINOTYPE. 


Charles A. MacCordy, of Walton, New York, has 
invented a machine for operating the Linotype keyboard. 
The machine will increase the capacity of the Linotype 
threefold on twenty-one-em measure or wider. Mr. Mac- 
Cordy solicits correspondence from manufacturers of 
printing machinery or others who could be interested in 
manufacturing the machine on royalty. 





NEW THINGS FROM HAMILTON COMPANY. 


Two new specimen sheets have been issued by the Ham- 
ilton Manufacturing Company which no progressive printer 
can afford to miss receiving. Specimens of new faces of 
Hamilton’s wood type cut on end of grain rock maple, with 
a scale of fonts and revised price-list, show excellently 
well, the letters having strength, with grace and freedom. 
“ New Ideas in Modern Printing-office Furniture” offers 
some very attractive terms to printers and shows a large 
number of conveniences for doing better and quicker work. 
The Hamilton Company, with its vast equipment and high 
standing in the trade, stands firmly back of every claim it 
makes for its goods, and its long list of satisfied customers 
proves its eminence in its field. Write for these catalogues. 





TRUTHFUL BUT NOT POETICAL. 


It is told of a Michigan editor that he grew tired of 
lying about people in obituary notices, and then have peo- 
ple call him a hypocrite, so he wrote up one well-known 
citizen: “ Died , aged fifty-six years, six months and 
fifteen days. Deceased was a mild-mannered pirate, with 
a mouth for whisky and an eye for boodle. He came here 
at night with another man’s wife and joined the church at 
the first chance. He owed us $7 on the paper. You could 
hear him pray six blocks. He died singing, ‘ Jesus Paid It 
All,’ and we think he is right, as he never paid anything 
himself. He was buried in an asbestos casket, and his 
friends threw palm fans into his grave, as he may need 
them. His tombstone will be a favorite resting-place for 
hoot owls.” 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘“ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion not guaranteed. 














BOOKS. 





A CHRISTMAS PRESENT ?— Send a copy of ‘‘ From Clime to Clime” to 

a friend; tells about Pacific coast cities, Yosemite Valley, Yellowstone 
Park, mountain cities, consumptives’ Mecca, Mexico and its people, South- 
ern cities, Mammoth Cave, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Canadian 
cities, spicy personal experiences; over 21,000-mile trip; only book of 
travel written by a printer: price, 25 cents postpaid. SAMUEL MURRAY, 
117 E. 19th st., New York, N. Y. 





A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER.—A 

handy little volume describing a simple, economical, yet practical and 
comprehensive system for ascertaining the cost of printing; this system 
has been tried and is adaptable to large and small printing and manufac- 
turing plants alike; illustrates full blanks for all departments along with 
bookkeeping system for business office; 125 pages, 44% by 7 inches, cloth, 
$1.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass 
through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in all details 
shown; 74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing 

and illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the begin- 
ner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The 
Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 
pages, cloth, $2.00 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 
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THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the 
text is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones 
from original paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art vellum 
cloth, combination white and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, 
red or brown India ooze leather, $4.00; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, 
bound in blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every 
way except the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive 
index, 50 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of 

the technical points in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





DO YOU WISH to sell or buy a publishing or printing business? FRANK 


H. KNOX, Albany, N. Y 





FOR SALE.—An interest in a well-established printing business, with a 
finely equipped plant, located in city near Chicago; services for the 
right man. D 683. 





FOR SALE at a sacrifice; mail-order printing business; includes no outfit ; 
business nets handsome yearly income; trade established, but field is 
unlimited ; investigate. WILL H. SCHADT, Goshen, Ind. 





FOR SALE — Complete job plant, Universal and Gordon jobber, cutter, 

modern type and material; original cost, $1,100; will sell for $800; 
prosperous Michigan town on an interurban and railroad; excellent oppor- 
tunity for newspaper; easy terms; plant taken on mortgage ; owner not a 
printer. W. H. ANDREWS, Benton Harbor, Mich. 





FOR SALF.— First-class engraving plant, thoroughly equipped with modern 
machinery and appliances for process and wood engraving; located in 
city of 50,000; large publishing center and excellent field for further 





ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 
latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, 

full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instruc- 

tions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of 

“Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THE INLAND PRINTER; 

4 pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 





HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 

book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and 
shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each 
form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to ‘‘ making ” 
the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, gold side 
stamp, $1.00. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions for 

producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapters 
on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains have been 
spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been avoided ; 
no theories have been advanced; profuse examples show the varied forms 
of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with 
progressive proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, revised edition, $2.00. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





PRACTICAL COLORIST AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSE.— Only for 
the ambitious. It has helped others and will help you. 10 lessons. 
Write to-day for particulars. THE SHELDON PRESS, Burlington, Vt. 





PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 
name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. — 
PR AC ‘TICAL GU IDE TO EMBOSSING, w written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 
lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy ”; we have had this book 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on cylinder 
press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the various methods 
applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various materials 
readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zinc; there 
are cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation of the 
dies when put on the press; 75 cents). THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 








PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic work 
on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing much 
valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, $1.50. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





devel t of ‘business ; plant has excellent trade and is making money ; 
ill health of preprietor sole reason for selling; will stand closest investiga- 
tion; only parties meaning business need apply. D 32. 





FOR SALE.— First-class weekly paper “= Fo plant in Arizona town; 
doing $5,000 business; price, $3,500. 





FOR SALE.— Job plant doing good business in Western city; reasons for 
6. 


selling — small capital and other business. D 69 





FOR SALE.— News and job office; complete outfit; near Pittsburg; owner 
has other business. JAY CHANDLER, Buckeye st., Akron, Ohio. 





FOR SALE.— Only newspaper and job office in county seat of Forest county, 

Wisconsin; price, $3,000; town developing rapidly, with prospect of 
another railway soon; if you mean business and have the cash, write us; 
would lease to sober, industrious and trustworthy party. SHAW PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Crandon, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE.— Up-to-date job plant in West; inventories $4,500; for par- 


ticulars, address D 704. 





MANAGER WANTED.— Manager and salesman familiar with bookbinders’ 

and printers’ machinery, and acquainted with the Eastern trade; state 
experience, present employment and salary expected. All communications 
considered confidential if desired. D 679. 





AND JOB OFFICE FOR SALE.— Minnesota town of 700; 
87 miles from 
reason 


NEWSPAPER 

excellent business, will net $1,200 to $1,500 yearly; 
Minneapolis; excellent equipment; fine opportunity for hustler; 
for selling —ill health; cash price, $2,250. D 698. 





UP-TO-DATE PRINTING-OFFICE in San Francisco, Cal., clearing $250 to 
$300 per month; worth $10,000; will accept $8,000 cash; owner 
retiring. D 675. 





$25,000 buys one-third interest in progressive printing and binding estab- 

lishment; State metropolis of 250,000 population; money wanted for 
working capital to handle new business; $2,000 salary and 8 to 12 per 
cent sure on capital invested. D 678. 





$4,500 will buy half interest in modern well-paying printing-office in San 
76. 


Francisco, Cal.; in business 15 years. D 676 





Publishing. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS for printers; larger profits than printing; 
I sell them; request booklet. EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, 
New York. 








PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


Rich Gold, . 


RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 
Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


GOLD 


(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) 


T. RIESSNER 


57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


$3.00 per Ib. : 
Pale Gold, - 3.00 pc yl 
Copper, . . — be hacans 
Aluminum, 4.00 ‘* 7 
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Miscellaneous. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





BINDERY MACHINERY.— One W. F. Ellis backing machine; one power 

Standard rotary board cutter, 8 discs; one Geo. H. Sanborn gilding 
press and stand; all the above are in first-class condition. MOORE- 
LANGEN PRINTING CO., Terre Haute, Ind. 





FOR SALE.—A Brown folding machine in first-class shape, used very little, 

folds 4, 8, 16, 32 pages, delivers at third or fourth fold, takes sheets 
from 10 by 12 to 28 by 42; price, $275. J. F. BOLAND, 78 Court st., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE.— Lundell 115 volt direct current motors, %4 horse-power{ 

C.-H. controller, 1% horse power, C.-H. controller, 14% horse-power, 
5 forward, 2 reverse speeds; 1 Lundell dynamo, 125 volts, 4.375 K. W.; 
fine condition, low price. CHAS. A. DILLINGHAM, Bangor, Maine. 


FOR SALE.— Over $2,300 worth of job type? 
layout in Chicago; new and up to date in every respect. 








never printed from; finest 


D 693. 





standing press, 


FOR SALE — Printers’ outfit for small bookbindery: 
D 710, 


Brehmer wire stitcher, perforating machine, set finishing tools. 
care New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE CHEAP — Sprague Linotype motors discarded on account of 
change in power plant; in good order. D 544. 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 

Printer Employment Exchange and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job printers, 11; Linotype operators, 8; operator-machin- 
ists, 4; foremen, 5; all-round men, 7; bookbinders, 4; ad. men, 3; 
stoneman, 1; make-up, 1; compositor, 1; photoengravers, 3; pressmen, 
9; proofreader, 1; subscription solicitor, 1; circulation manager, 1; 
electrotyper, 1. Registration fee, $1.00; name remains on list until situa- 
tion is secured; blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 











Artists. 





ALL-ROUND COMMERCIAL ARTIST wanted by engraving house in Boston, 

Mass.; a man of business ability, willing to start at a moderate salary 
and help build up the business, will be charge of art department with 
prospect of further advancement. D 56 





ARTIST.— Good, all-round, pen ve brush man — mostly pen — for general 
advertising work; steady work at good salary. CHAS. E. BENNETT, 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED.—A good mechanical artist; one who can retouch photos. D 216. 





Bindery. 


BOOK RULER AND FORWARDER WANTED.— Town of 40,000 inhab- 
itants, Eastern Pennsylvania. D 642. 








Composing-room. 


COMPOSITOR for medium-sized job office; high-grade workman, one who 

understands imposition ; must be non-union, and willing to work 9 
hours per day; good opening for man who can make good. PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 407 Superior bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 








PRINTERS WANTED.— Union or non-union; compositors and stoneman to 

work in one of the best-equipped plants in the country; 54 hours per 
week and good pay. GRAND RAPIDS ENGRAVING CO., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





Engravers. 


PHOTOENGRAVER WANTED to go West; 
line; must be rapid and able to mix own enamel ; 





expert printer in half-tone and 
state salary. D 205. 





PHOTOENGRAVER WANTED to go West; expert zine etcher in half-tone 
90. 


and line; state salary. D 6 





WANTED.— One first-class half-tone operator and one copper etcher (non- 
union men); permanent positions at good wages for competent men. 
673. 





Pressroom. 





WANTED.—A first-class foreman for pressroom for plant of 20 presses; 
must be able to do and turn out highest class of work; none but 

capable, up-to-date men wanted; state experience and full’ particulars. 
614. 


BY A LARGE MERCANTILE HOUSE that issues immense quantities of 

printed matter of all descriptions, a man most thoroughly experienced in 
printing and engraving. Must know printing and binding costs, cost of 
making cuts of all methods, thoroughly posted on how to get good 
effects in printed matter (catalogues, booklets, etc.) at minimum of expense, 
paper and ink qualities and values, etc. We don’t want an advertising man, 
but we have a position open for the best man the printing and engraving 
line can produce; salary will match up with the man and the job. You can 
write us in strictest confidence, but don’t fail to state your experience in 
full. D 686. 


MANAGER WANTED.— Manager and salesman familiar with bookbinders’ 

and printers’ machinery, and acquainted with the Eastern trade; state 
experience, present employment and = expected. All communications 
considered confidential if desired. D 


PRINTER WANTED, thoroughly conversant with all kinds of jobwork, impo- 

sition, revising forms on press, job proofreading, laying out work, making 
up, etc.; must be quick and accurate and always reliable. D711, care New 
York Office INLAND PRINTER. 











SALESMAN by printing establishment in the East; doing only high-grade 
work; man who understands estimating on catalogues and fully capable 
of interesting the best trade. D 672. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN for Eastern States; man with some knowledge of 
binding and printing preferred. THE CHEMICAL PUB. CO., Easton, Pa. 








WANTED.—A thoroughly capable and energetic man, experienced in selling 
printers’ supplies, for the State of Missouri and adjacent territory; no 
inexperienced applicant will be considered. D 90. 





WANTED — City editor on afternoon daily in town of 12,000; must be able 


to write fluently; wages, $18. D714 





WANTED — First-class proofreader (union) for high-grade bookwork; state 


wages expected; give particulars as to qualifications. D 712 





WANTED.— For an A-1 dry color, printing and lithographic ink concern, a 

traveling salesman of high standing and experience, competent as to 
character and ability, who commands good trade among printers and lithog- 
raphers (no newspapers) in the Middle and Western States; _ first-class 
salary paid with yearly advance. Answers to ‘COLOR AND INK SALES- 
MAN,” care of THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 





WANTED — Four good printers and two pressmen to join company now in 

process of incorporating — which is to be run on coéperative basis; 
parties having from $500 to $1,000 wanted; good and paying positions open 
to those able to fill above requirement ; modern office, well equipped, and 
situated in a beautiful Missouri city of 12,000 inhabitants on Mississippi 
river. D707. 


WANTED.— Printing salesman for well-established Milwaukee house. 





D 684. 





WANTED.—Thoroughly reliable and capable man to sell engraving and 

printing of high-grade catalogue work; must be an experienced man 
who can command good salary; good position for the right man. GRAND 
RAPIDS ENGRAVING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Operators and Machinists. 





WANTED — Competent machinist (union) to take charge plant of book 
Linotypes; state wages expected; give particulars as to qualifications. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now listed 
with us, seeking employment: Superintendents and foremen, 24; all-round 
men, 10; pressmen, 17; Linotype operators, 10; machinist-operators, 10; 
Linotype machinists, 6; make-ups, 2; stonemen, 2; compositor, 1; job- 
printers, 14; ad.-men, 4; proofreaders, 4; editors and reporters, 3; adver- 
tising and business managers, 3; photoengravers, 5; bookbinder, 1; stereo- 
typer, 1. Address THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











Artists. 





BY FIRST-CLASS, all-round illustrator and decorative designer on news- 
paper or with publishing house. D 136. 





CARTOONIST open for situation after first of the year; correspondence 


solicited. D 694. 





Composing-room. 





A GOOD JOB MAN wants to exchange conscientious services for good wages ; 
union; South or West preferred. D 654. 





WANTED.— First-class type colorwork pressman familiar with two-color and 
multi-color work. D 100. 





COMPETENT, sober and reliable union job compositor, also experienced on 
paper, capable taking charge small or medium sized shop. D 708. 





PICA-NONP. 


Do you know, Mr. Printer, that you can gett MORE WORK out of your employees by 


equipping your composing-room with 


STANDARD BRASS TYPE MEASURES? 


They are great time-savers, and the cost is small. 


Unexcelled for accuracy, durability 


and usefulness—note the hook. Unanimously endorsed by all as the handiest and best 
type measures made. 


100 Agate Measu 
100 Agate with Pica-Nonp. added 


72 Pica-Nonp 


Also T rs, Composing Rules and Sticks, etc. 
ee PRINTERS, send for Booklet of Useful Novelties. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS.—A Standard Brass Type Measure will make a very accept- 
able = extremely useful present to any printer. 
by Representative Dealers Everywhere, or order direct from 


seainaie RULE CO, . . . .- 


186 East 31st Street, CHICAGO 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Engravers. 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY.— A simple, certain, quick, practical process, suited 
to any lithographic or photoengraving establishment. GEO. ADDLE- 
MAN, Hamilton, Ohio. 





HALF-TONE ETCHER AND RE-ETCHER with long experience in turning 
out first-class work; competent and reliable; union man. 626. 





POSITION WANTED by first-class mechanical wood engraver; salary or 
18. 


piece work; prefer West. D7 





Manager. 

MANAGER large wholesale jobbing consignment house wants inside position 

in East where ‘literary ability counts; aged 28; college graduate; 

highest references; some editorial experience; has been salesman, buyer, 
ete., but can’t travel. THOMAS, Box 233, Worcester, Mass. 








Operators and Machinists. 


EXPERT MACHINIST-OPERATOR, exceptionally good man, always em- 
ployed, wants change; union; can rebuild, 31, married, total abstainer ; 
7 years’ experience. D81. 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST wishes change ; 
factory, book and job office; first-class mechanic ; 
D715. 








exceptionally good experience — 
New York vicinity. 





M ACHINIST- OPER ATOR.— Speedy, aaa single or or ot 4 
permanent only ; can take charge; sober, union, aged 36. 





OPERATOR-MACHINIST — Thoroughly competent; speed, 5,000; strictly 
sober; permanent position wanted; Northwest preferred; references ; 
careful, thorough machinist. D 211. 





WANTE D. — Situation by 
steady as clockwork; no 
will accept operator situation. 
YOUNG MAN of 20 would like position as Linotype o or operator- ‘machinist 
in small office; old or double-magazine machines; can furnish refer- 
ences as to ability. D 689. 


machinist-operator ; 
“* blacksmith ” ; 
D 702. 


5,000 per hour; _ sober, 
must be steady situation; 





Pressroom. 





A POSITION WANTED by an experienced Cox duplex cylinder and job press- 
man; experienced on three-color process, half-tone and fine catalogue and 
commercial work; sober and reliable; union. D 716. 





COMPE TENT CYLINDE R AND PLATEN PRESSMAN desires position in 
town under 50,000 population; 18 years’ experience on general commer- 
cial work; good references ; steady, sober. D 604. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class on half-tone, three-color and catalogue 
work; capable of taking charge; 12 years’ experience. JAS. GRAHAM, 
416 N. Wanamaker st., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRESSMAN — Experienced on color and half-tone work; samples submitted ; 
reliable. D184. 





P ORE SSM: AN with executive ability; willing to leave city; 
ence on half-tone and colorwork of the highest grade. D 
WANTED —A position by a stereotype pressman ; 
able; can furnish good references. D705. 
WANTED — Foremanship of pressroom by good, practical man; have the 
executive ability to handle force of men and show results; am good, 
economical manager, and can handle the highest class of work. D 566. 


10 years’ experi- 
697. 





married, sober and reli- 








YOUNG PRESSMAN desires position with an up-to-date printing establish- 
ment; wishes to learn fine half-tone and colorwork; 4 years’ experience ; 
character and references the best. D 703. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron ; 6x9 
inches; 3 for 30 cents, 7 for 50 cents, 12 for 80 cents, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





WANTED TO ENGAGE the services of a salesman who can sell high-class 
printing, and who has some money to invest in a well-established print- 


ing plant. D 685. 
TINT PLATES vir wade wit 


The EASY-QUICK COLOR PLATE OUTFIT 
Write for Booklet W. J. HEDDEN, NEW ALBANY, IND. 
you want to see the best serv ice out to make 


BLO I I ERS them attractive, send for samples and par- 


ticulars of our color plates for blotters. CHAS. L. STILES, Columbus, Ohio. 








The printer's best adv ertising medium. If 





SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (7th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and oe half-tone and line cuts for ads., bos etc. Over 100 
pp., 94 x 124, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAU OK—Full- 
page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most bes aaa women in the 
world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both, 70c. Stamps taken. 

SPATULA PUB. CO. 100 Sudbury Building, - - BOSTON, MASS. ° 


The Best and 
Peerless Padding Glue “tresvest 
Always Flexible. Pure White. Tough. Quick Drying. Never Sticky. 
Don’t Mould. Samples and prices on application. 


Cleland Chemical Co., 4417 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INDISPENSABLE TO JOB PRINTERS! 


BERKSHIRE FEED-GAUGE FOR PLATEN PRESSES. 

Instantly adjustable. Attached to top tympan sheet only. 

Will not slip. Will not weed tympan packing. 50 cents in 
coin per set of three. Send for free sample. 


BERKSHIRE SPECIALTY CO., Dept. B, Pittsfield, Mass. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


EMBLEM CUTS 


YATES BUREAU 2? DESIGN 
PA ote tA o}~ DY -F-0 al -1-) a 1 oe On ~ 8 Oy. 0 =] 0 Fe BO 


[Sena Stamp jor Booklet: Write on vour Business Stationery} 


DURANT COUNTERS 


Are recommended for 
DURABILITY Q ACCURACY 9 RELIABILITY 


Received Medals of HIGHEST AWARD at 
all Expositions. Send for catalogue. 


DURANT COMPANY, MILwavukeEE, WISCONSIN 








THE W.N. 





Miscellaneous. 





A THOROUGHLY COMPETE NT MAN would like position to take charge of 

a large printing-office; can give the very best of references as to 
ability, honesty and faithfulness; at present time holds such a position, and 
ean give good | reasons for changing. D 570. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


LINOTYPE MAGAZINE — English, for two-letter machine ; 
and in good condition. UNION PRINTING Co., St. 


WANTED.— Secondhand Linotype mac hine not 
must be in good condition, and price reasonable. 


Ww: ANTE D.— Small job office in Minnesota or the Dakotas; 
__ Proposition ; time required on part. D 232 








must be cheap 
Joseph, 
more than years old; 
D 677. 





must be paying 





WE WANT two or three copies of ‘‘ The Color Printer” in good condition. 
Write, stating price. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 130° Sherman st., 
Chicago. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 
finest book and jecb plates, and 





and up, produces the 
your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type and costs 
no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only $5 
with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
drawings made on cardboard; ‘‘ Ready-to-use’’ cold matrix sheets, $1. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. _Thirty- third st., New York, N. Y. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
made by the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 


IMPROVED THALER KEYBOARD,— Made of metal; instructions in finger- 

ing; bell announces finished line; detachable copyholder; send for 
literature; price, $4. THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 453 “0” st., 
v. W., Washington, D. C 











To make Channels, Space-bands and 


Matrices smooth and "slick," us 


Dixon's Special Graphite No. 635 


Booklet and Sample Free on Request 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





Nearly 1000 Printers are using our 
Gas or Gasoline Engines 


It will pay you to send for our catalogue. State number 
and size of your presses and we will give full information. 


BATES & EDMONDS MOTOR CO. : 
Department B LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Barnuart Bros. & Sprnpter, Western Agents, Cutcaco, ILL. 








The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewnitten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SECONDHAND MOTORS 


We carry a stock of 800 machines, all finished like new and fully 
guaranteed. All voltages, sizes and kinds. Write us to-day. 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Adams and Clinton Sts., Chicago 





=e eoo oe 


CT URES 


MOUNTED WITH 


yf 








THE 
CHEAPEST 
POWER 
KNOWN. 


CHICAGO 


“Water Motor” 


Simple, Reliable, Durable. Thousands in Use. 
NO NOISE—NO DIRT— NO TROUBLE. 
Send for particulars and prices. 
We also have a 2h.p. Gasoline Engine, price $95. 


CHICAGO WATER MOTOR & FAN Co. 
26 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


pe Free 
Ft pk 


‘Lhe Connecticut Type-Foundry, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A., in- 
troduced NICKEL ALLOY TYPE in 1883. Itis BETTER type. 
Sold as cheap as ‘any and DELIVERED FREE. Express paid. 
Write for Specimen Book of new and up-to-date faces. 





HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 


Have an excellence peculiarly their own. ‘The best results 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 
be attained by using the best mounting -paste— - 

HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 

















A B Cc = 


STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
707-709 — srenet, PHILA., Pa. 


W/PACTURERS 


RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. 
Han Prnted. huled & Accurately brelut for all 
5 © 


ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 


MAKE your OWN 


6 Special Size ENVELOPS 














TER. 


All = ory make fa Odd-Size or Special Size or very thick or extra fine ae Y 





by Hand U CAN DOIT if you write to Alfred L. Sewell, Niles.. Mich 
who was a and many years Pres't and Manager of Sewell- Clapp [Envelop] Manuf’ g Co. 
ofChicago, Write to him at NILES, MICH.. U.S. A. 

P.S. Ifyou do not care totake hold of this yoursell you may doa kindness to some young 
Printer by calling his attention to it, and not injure yourself. A good thing, and costs little. 

A knowledge of this art will help your Printing business, and give you much advantage. 


write me for the Sewell AL = STTER 
system of making CALE N DARS w 
which = rinters a nice variety. a rare saving ane Prot a there 
is in i an on whic rinters can 
customers great satisfaction. AD. NOVELTI ES make generous profits. 
Write to ALFRED L. SEWELL, Niles, Mich., U.S. A. 


BRAKES 


FOR ALL PLATEN PRESSES 


SOLD BY ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


WINTER ROLLERS. 


—, 














CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 
and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
formulas. 

Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
address in writing or shipping. 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 





a i i i i a hi i i i ti i i i i i 


At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 
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The Mietz & Weiss Oil Engines 
1 TO 75 H. P. 


Operated by common kerosene oil. Automatic in 
operation. Absolutely reliable, and uniform in 
speed. Especially adapted to operating printing- 
presses and linotype machines. Does not affect 
rate of insurance. 

GOLD MEDAL . 128=138 Mott St., 
ST. Louts, MO. A. Mietz, NEW YORK 








R. R. B. PADDING GLUE 


We use the best materials that money can buy, use great care 
to see that each ingredient is measured exactly, and mix them 
thoroughly. 

Our glue is uniform in quality and makes good pads in winter 
or summer. 

Try it on your padding. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort St., 


ROTH MOTORS 


This cut shows six 
C. & P. Job Presses 
and an ‘‘ Optimus’”’ 
Cylinder Press 
driven by 


ROTH 
MOTORS 


NEW YORK CITY 











SOLD BY 


Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler 











Roth Bros. &>» Co., Inc. 


27 SOUTH CLINTON STREET - - CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
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The Ideal Type Wash A substitute for Benzine and Lye. Cleans everything 
in the printing-office—type, rollers, stands, cabinets, 
machines, ink-slabs, etc. RADO isa white, odorless 
and almost neutral composition which dissolves ink 
in any form, even after it has dried several days. 

RADO is not inflammableand is not affected by changes in temperature. There 

is nothing poisonous in its composition. Put up in air-tight, friction-top tin cans 

of 8 lbs., and sells at 10 cents a pound. Sample cans of Rado, sufficient for a 

thorough trial, may be had from the manufacturer for 10 cents (exact cost of 


postage) in stamps or coin. RADINE MFG. CO., Hoboken, N.J. 


E& e 99 
Roughing’ fr the Trade 
U 1 We have put in a ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 
character, is much improved by giving it this stioniod effect. All work 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 


New, STEREOTYPING 


SCHREINER’S CROSS-CORE CASTING BOX 


The most perfect machine. Cast tg, ove size plates, 
type high, with crossing cores; the best base, saves 
time, saves metal, produces the best plates, saving time 
on the press. Plates move easily from the cover, by 
improved gauges and lifter. No warping or shrinking 
of plates. Saves all expense for metal or wood bases. 
Also, we have Stereotype Paper, ready to use, for the 
finest class of jobs, etc. 


FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, Mfr., Plainfield, New Jersey. 

















Union Register Quoins 
For Color Work, Label Work 
and any work where margins are 
close and register is accurate. 


Price is low. Thousands now in use. You need the:n. 
Write to-day for free sample. 


A. F. WANNER & COMPANY 


298 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











WANTED 


A position in or near New York city in the printing, 
lithographic, publishing, or kindred business. Abun- 
dant experience in every department, thoroughly 
practical, with a gilt-edge reputation. At present 
general manager of large out-of-town plant. No 
position as salesman considered. 

NONPAREIL, ROOM 9037, 

1 Mapison AVENUE, NEW YorK. 














LOOK ! WIRE LOOPS 


a To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 


The Universal Wire Loop 


Saves ; 
: Is the cheapest and best device for 
Time “tedaahen* seat 
ringing’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Labor Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Money Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 


‘Let us send sample and quote you prices. 
Successors ta WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 


Universal Wire Loop Co. 75 SHELBY STREET 
PHONE M.4813. DETROIT MICHIGAN 





Quick 
Stringing 


OFLVNILOS 





At Sacrifice Prices 








HOE TWO-REVOLUTION 
FOUR-ROLLER PRESSES 


One Hoe Two-Revolution; four-roller; air springs; 
bed, 32 x 47; table distribution ; tapeless delivery ; box 
frame ; four tracks ; equipped with or without independ- 
ent electric motor. 

One Hoe Two-Revolution; four-roller; air springs ; 
bed, 36x 51; table distribution ; tapeless delivery ; box 
frame ; four tracks ; equipped with or without independ- 
ent electric motor. 

One Hoe Two-Revolution; four-roller; air springs ; 
bed, 38x 55; table distribution ; tapeless delivery ; box 
frame ; four tracks; equipped with or without independ- 
ent electric motor. 

One Cottrell Stop-Cylinder; bed, 34x48; six form 
rollers; tapeless delivery ; table distribution. Can be 
seen in operation. A great bargain. 

One Babcock Pony; air springs; bed, 27x38; rack 
and screw distribution; tapeless delivery; back-up 
motion. At a sacrifice. 


The above presses are in first-class order. The HOE 
presses can be purchased with or without direct-connected 
electric motor — 220 volts, direct current — at sacrifice prices, 
delivered f. 0. b. cars Boston. 








ADDRESS 


D-719, care of THE INLAND PRINTER 














Printers’ Insurance 
Protective 
Inventory System 


By CHARLES S. BROWN. 


Is a blank-book 1114 x 15 inches, with 
printed headings, superfine paper, special 
ruling. 

It is a classified and perpetual inventory 
system, and informs you of your plant 
value every hour of the day, every day of 
the week, every week of the month, and 
every month of the year. 


. 1—Loose-leaf, for large job or newspaper offices, $25.00 
. 2—For newspaper offices only, - - - - - - 15.00 
. 3—For job offices only, - - - - - - - = 15.00 
. 4—For small job and newspaper offices, - - - 10.00 


FOR SALE BY 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
130 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 

















_ SAM Crump Co. 
erasnan 


ACKERMANN & MSLAREN 
u LLING AGENTS 











THIS Machine shows ADVANTAGES over ALL Competitive Machines 


IN THE FOLLOWING PARTICULARS ° 


Reduction in length of almost one-half. 
Reduction in weight of almost one-half. 
Reduction in working parts of 300. 
Reduction of ten scrapers to one. 
No brushes, no pumps, no massage wheels or inaccessible parts. 
No adjusting for different size rollers. 
A means of COOLING soft rollers in HOT WEATHER. 
A means of DRYING rollers in WET weather. 


ACKERMAN & MCLAREN, SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE, 3373 FRANKLIN 





Unequaled Results —Maximum Economy 


Accurate. . 


Fully .... 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without .. 
Screws... 


NO 12345 


Simplest . . Facsimile impression 
Strongest . 
Best in the 
World.... 


Cleansed in 
One Minute 
Without .. 
Removing a 


Serew ..<.« ’ ; 
VIEW, SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANSING 








en Calendar 
» Wire 
Stitchers 


ROLL FEED 
No. 2—capacity, 2 sheets to 34-inch 
No.2%- “ 2 “se * 
Long reach from stand 
to stitching box; especially 
adapted for calendar work. 
Fitted with com- 
bination flat-and- 
saddle-back-table. 
The most rapid 
machine for large 
or small pamphlet 
work. 
: Speed up. to 
2 a, 9,000 staples per 
* hour, according to 
skill of operator. 


All parts made heavy so that they will not need replacing. 





| Get catalogue of all Monitor Stitchers and Machinery | 





Latham Machinery Co. 


197-201 South Canal St., Chicago 


NEW YORK STORE BOSTON STORE 
8 Reade Street 220 Devonshire Street 








“Model No. 20 


The only reliable Type-high Numbering 
Machine made to-day. 


Incomparably Superior Construction 
ASK US “WHY ?”’ 


20,000 IN USE THE WORLD OVER 





CARRIED IN STOCK AND RECOMMENDED BY 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 
ALL BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
BRANCHES ( GOLDING & CO. 
OF INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 
A. D. FARMER & SONS TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ALWAYS IN STOCK—NO DELAYS 








Perforating Machines, Hand Numbering Machines 
Fifty Different Models - - - $5.00 to $500.00 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY 


346 Broadway, NEW YORK 315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
63 Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 2 Cooper Street, Manchester, Eng. . 
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What an extensive 
buyer of Printing 
thinks of 


METALLIC 
-OVERLAYS 








Results of our 

One - Hundred - Dollar 

Prize Contest 

will be announced 

in the January 

INLAND PRINTER. 

[See August and 

September 
issues. | 





For effect of 

Metallic Overlays on 
half-tone cuts, 

see insert in November 
INLAND PRINTER. 








Cc. D. PEACOCK, JEWELER 
CHICAGO 


October 17, 1905. 


GILBERT, HARRIS & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 

Gentlemen,---In reply to your request for an 
opinion relative to your Overlays would say, that 
our last catalogue, also one three years since and 
the one now in the press, were printed with your 
Patent Metallic Overlays. We have never had our 
cuts as well printed, especially in detail. The run 
of 113,000 was made from one set of plates on 
39 x 54 sheet, and it was very difficult to detect 
any wear between the first and last sheets. Con- 
sequently, as buyers of printing we are heartily in 
favor of having your overlays used on our cuts. 


Yours truly, 
Cc. D. PEACOCK. 


Equipment installed subject to acceptance. Information furnished upon request. 


GILBERT, HARRIS & COMPANY 


OWNERS AND CONTROLLERS OF THE PATENTS 


(FOREIGN ORDERS) 158.164 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


NOT ACCEPTED 








The Coy Sales Hook and “Job Press soos warner roe. 


SALES BOOK AND JOB WORK 





EASTERN OFFICES—95 Liberty St., New York 
GENERAL FOREIGN OFFICES— 


e Va € oo 
f aad Q 9 san 
“m7 


“a ‘a gts 


'T’ prints in two colors, numbers, perforates, slits and cuts to any size. This 
is a great opportunity to get Sales Book Presses. 





9 Bridge Street, London, England 
Kaiserwilhelmstr., 48 Berlin, Germany 


Factory—Cleveland, Ohio 


CABLE ADDRESS —“ Taitdunt Chicago.”’ Lieber’s Code used 


THE COY PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES — 358 DEARBORN STREET, CuHicaco, U.S.A. 











THREE-COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 








Next to the plates, proper ink is the most important factor 
of Three-Color Printing. Not only must the shade of the ink 
be right, but the working qualities must be such as to insure 
perfect results. 

Our Three-Color Process Inks have both; in fact, with 
the years of experience and the large amount of money which 
we have spent in experimenting, we have attained an envi- 
able degree of perfection. 

Our Process Inks come nearer the ‘‘ideal’’ colors, and 
come nearer to producing the ‘‘ideal’’ effect than any other 
inks on the market. 

Authorities on the Three-Color Process use and recom- 
mend our Process Inks. The reason is obvious. 

We have prepared a little leaflet showing the various 
shades of Three-Color Process Inks which we manufacture, 
and we will gladly send one upon request. 





CHAS. HELLMUTH 


Manufacturing Agent for 
KAST & EHINGER 


Printing, Lithographic and Bookbinders’ Inks, Varnishes, 
Plate Oils and Compounds, Bronze Powders and Dry Colors. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
46-48 E. Houston Street. 355-357-359 S. Clark St. 














Little Giant Baler 


Does rapid work, requires very little 
space, and is always ready for operation. 
Made in five sizes. 


HUNDREDS IN USE WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


LITTLE GIANT HAY PRESS CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The ° 
Automatic 





‘Type-Casting Machine 


Makes every printer his own typefounder. About six pounds 
of type per hour can be cast at a speed varying with the size 
of the type, which is accurate in height and equal in other 


respects to the finest production of the modern typefounder. 





DON’T HUNT SORTS—CAST THEM! 





Everything 
for the 
Electrotyper 


The U.P. M. Co. is the 
only firm in the U. S. 
that manufactures and 
carries in stock ready for 
delivery, complete equip- 
ments for the Electro- 
typer, from the Dynamo 
to the Finisher’s Tools. 
The machines, apparatus 
and tools constituting 
this equipment are the 
very best, the result of 
long, practical expe- 
rience with depositing 
solutions and shells. 











| 
| 


| Everything 


for the 
Stereotyper 


The U. P.M. Co. man- 
ufactures and carries in 
stock the best quality 
of everything required 
by the Stereotyper. 


y 











Everything 
for the 
Photo-Engraver 


The U. P. M.Co. man- 
ufactures and carries in 
stock everything for the 
Photo-Engraver. 

Exclusive Agents in this 
country for the Penrose 
Co., of London, whose 
specialties are imported 
and carried in stock — 
Levy Screens, Acid- 
proof Etching Tubs, 
Electric Negative Dry- 
ers, Focusing Arc 
Lamps, Color Filters, 


Spectroscopes. 





BOSTON 
246 Summer Street 


The United Printing Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK 


12 Spruce Street 


CHICAGO 
337 Dearborn Street 
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COLD WEATHER 


What does electricity GYou are slip- 
in your. press-room sheeting, slow- 










@ Increases the 
troubles ever 





present in your we yee? ing down your 

. pressroom from presses, annoyed 

Static (frictional) by offsetting, and 

Electricity. find jogging difh- 
cult. 














The Electric Neutralizer 


W. H. Chapman, E. E., Patentee 
Absolutely removes every trace of trouble caused by static electricity. This is POSITIVELY GUARANTEED. 
Delays and loss of stock are avoided. You save money at every turn. 
NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED presses in the city of New York are equipped with this device. 





WwW t to hear from to the follo: uestions. We guarantee t troubles from Static (frictional) Electricii 
Note Yertias ten nes ene Sierra et eee ~ 


United Printing Machinery Co. 


BOSTON: 246 Summer Street 
NEW YORK: 12-14 Spruce Street 
CHICAGO: 337-339 Dearborn Street 











Number of Presses Size of Pressroom 
Names of makers What is the character of your work 
Sizes of beds 
Is current alternating or direct 
How arranged 
What voltage 
Is building of iron 
paneer Remarks 
Name Address 

















@ To Make a guaranteed success of the Electric Neutralizer, special information is required for Bronzing 
Machines, Cutters, Rotary Presses, Paper Bag Machines, etc. Write for question blanks. 





























Automatic 


Web Feed 


Platen Presses 








Graham 
Paper Co. 


re) 
St. Louis 
are 
carrying 
the Paper 
for these 
machines. 


q Almost 

any grade, 

any width. 
- Diameter 


18 to 22 





Patents Pending F 
THE WILLIAMS WEB inches. 





The Williams Web Company 


G. G. WILLIAMS, President and General Manager 


Main Office and Salesrooms 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Factory and Branch Office 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














“PERFECTION” 


Wire Stitchers 







Thousands 
used by the 
Best Firms in 
all parts of 
the World 


Manufactured by 


THE J.L. MORRISON CO. 
143 Worth St., New York 


Toronto, Can. 
London, Eng. 
Leipzig, Ger. 











American 


Lead and Rule 
Cutters 


AVE “shown the way” for five years. 
For five years they have steadily im- 
proved in quality and grown in populanity. 
Recent improvements in these machines make 
them so much better than the next best, that 
there is really no ground for comparison. There 
are none “just as good”— none near as good. 
Strong talk? Yes, but the facts justify it. You'll 
say so too after a trial, or even an inspection — 
for their superiority is as apparent as it is real. 
They are saving money —earming money for 
others, why not for you? Better order 
one right now. 





FOUR STYLES 


No. 30—Automatic Locking Gauges 
Capacity, 105 picas, by nonpareils; also 


45 picas, by points - - - - - - $12.00 
No. 20—Automatic Locking Gauges 

Capacity, 105 picas by nonpareils - - 10.00 
No. 10—Graduated to Picas 

Capacity,84ems - - = - - - 7.00 
No. 1—Not Graduated 

Capacity, 14 inches - - - - - - 6.00 





ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 


MADE ONLY BY 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward Street, CHICAGO 








JOHN HADDON & CO....LONDON. . . . Sole Agents for Great Britain 





3-9 
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Profitable to the Printer—Labor-Saving to the Pressman 


The “Unique” Block 


(Made of Steel, Not Cast Iron) 


ie Embodies the only absolutely perfect principles of a plate-locking device for letterpress printing on ©) 


FLAT-BED OR ROTARY PRESSES 











Can be used on 
“small runs” 
to the 
greatest 
advantage 
as the 
plates are 


quickly changed 














Narrow Margin Clamp 
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Of this ‘‘Unique’’ over 3,000 
large sections and 30,000 
clamps are already in use in the 
best printing offices in 
the United States. 








For color work 
requiring 
hair-line 
register, its 
value is 

at once apparent 

to the 
intelligent 


pressman 


————— 








— alt} 


Regular Clamp 


The “Unique Block possesses manifold advantages for any and all kinds of plate printing. 


Our system of BLOCKS consists of four standard-size sections; 8 x 10, 2%3 x 10, 
34% x8 and 273 x 3% inches, by means of which any size bed can be filled in two minutes, 


then the CLAMPS dropped i in AND locked up with the common RATCHET. 


An equipment of “Unique Blocks will more than pay for itself in a short time, for it 
is the greatest time-saver in the pressroom. 








Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Etc. 


ROCKSTROH MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE AND CHESTNUT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 



































WRITE FOR. SAMPLES AND PRICES 














NEW SAMPLE BOOK READ te moet particulare 





WE WILL BUY 


COPIES OF 


Earhart’s Color Printer 


IN GOOD CONDITION 


























The Inland Printer Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 




















esc] Paper Slitter and Rewinder [Sentence 


THE MACHINE WHICH RUNS ITSELF 




















bearing thrusts, on heavy, accurately ground shafts. Paper-Box Machinery of the highest order of construc- 
tion and finish. Below is a list: 


A VERY simple, thoroughly well-built machine, with adjustable ball- E also manufacture a full line of modern, labor-saving 


The knives are held firmly to the shafts by our special clamping 
device, and are adjustable to cut as narrow as % inch. The frictions are Single Scorers Strawboard Slitters 


delicate and will rewind tissue or very heavy paper into good, solid rolls. Double Scorers Sheet Counters 
Corner Cutters Covering Machines 


Built in 36, 42 and 54 inch widths a LS ——— en wn) Roll Sheet Cutters Toppers 
and shipped with twenty pairs of cutters, qa 2 Slitters and Rewinders Trimmers 
Thumbholers Sheet Gummers 


unless otherwise specified. F Mi ill aA Slotters Sheet Gluers 


Special machines built for slitting cloth Tube Rollers Round Box Gluers 
P aii Tube Cutters Flange Gluers 


and rubber fabrics. : Cardboard Slitters Paraffine Coaters and 


We also build an: 18-inch machine Paste Mixers 


which will slit rolls of the most delicate ., : =. ' Designs and Estimates made for Special Machinery. 
material to % inch in width, and rewind 5. = Highest award at Pan-American, 1901, and St. Louis, 1904. 
into solid rolls. ; _ Write for our complete Illustrated Catalogue. 








ome Office and Manufactory 


Branches { TGNDUN ENG 28 Goswell Road. CO? W- Jackson Ba. MA DD), Knowlton Company, 29 Elizabeth St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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rREDUCOL COMPOUND ) 


Not just ordinary Compound—the kind you’re pestered to death with 
requests to buy—but a kind you can ask your cost man to keep track 
of and find you’re saving money on before the first month is up. 
Reducol Compound is absolutely neutral and can have no possible 
chemical reaction upon either rollers, pigment, ink or paper. It ren- 
ders ink less ‘*tacky,’’ preventing pulling and offsetting, and greatly 
improves the quality of your presswork. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA CHEMICAL CO., . . . Indianapolis, Indiana. 








SELLING AGENTS 


ALLING & Cory,- - - - - - - - - Buffalo, Rochester, Pittsburg. 
Cuas. BECK PAPER Co., LTD., - - - - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., - - - - - - = Cincinnati, Ohio. 
LESH PAPER Co., - - - - - - - - - - - Indianapolis, Ind. 
JOHN LESLIE PAPER Co., - - - - - - - - Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rosin & GOLDWATER, - - - - - 506 Market St., San Francisco. 
JoHN HAppoN & CoMPANy, - - - - - - - - Toronto, Canada. 








Why waste time gluing on gauges and waiting for them to dry 
when you can quickly attach and get absolute hold with 


MEGILL’S DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE 













Lengthens life of tympan. Indorsed by leading printers. The best 
thing for printing heavy cards. Fine adjustments. 

Do your sheets stick to the form? Try Megill’s Improved Grip- 
per Fingers. Do you find it difficult to register colorwork? Write 
about Megill’s Automatic Register Gauge. 


E. L. MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street, NEW YORK 














The Finishing Touch to Platen Presses is the 


Eckman 
Vibrating 
Distributor 


It increases the output, saves double rolling, gives perfect distribution. 
The attachment rides the regular roller carriage of the press, as shown. 
The vibrating movement overcomes the streaks, etc., in half-tone and 
tint forms, which heretofore were only partially ov ercome by double 
rolling. Write NOW. Made and sold by 


THE INVENTORS’ MACHINE WORKS 
327 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


Any machinist can attach it in a few minutes. Afterward you can 
remove or replace it in an instant. 








COPPERPLATE WORK 
FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


Every Printer and Stationer having our Sample Book can take orders for 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS AND CALLING CARDS 
EMBOSSED STATIONERY, Etc. 


If you wish to increase your profits, write us for Sample Book and Prices. 


Stationers Engraving Co. 


147 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





















Peerless Electric Co. 
122-124 S. Green Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 








Headquarters for 


Direct Current Motors 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction 





PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US A TRIAL 


Cover ana Book Papers 










TRADE-MARK 


JAMES WHITE & Co. 
PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE ST. * 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 
Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 
bility and speed. With 
it experts have addressed 
from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 
pers in less than an 
hour. Latest record, 200 
y papers in less than a 
LF minute. No office com- 
SJ) plete without it. 
em” Price, $20.25—without royalty, 





For information concerning mailer, address 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














Rapid Work Our Motto 
DINSE, PAGE & CO. 


Electrotypers 
Stereotypers 





TELEPHONE 


167 Adams Street, Chicago sas - 20 
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WEBSTER’S 
Ne nomeapber | {INTERNATIONAL 


Lithographed 


Calendar Pads 


Are the Best! — )| The Printer’s 


. , = ° 
WE have the finest line and our prices Se | Highest 
are right. - You'll miss it if you = i Authority 
do not have our samples handy when 2 | =sa 
customers call for pads. aes a and 




















2,380 pages, 5,000 illustrations. Recently enlarged with 25,000 new 


e a 
Monasch Lithographing Co. words, a new Gazetteer of the World, and a new Biographical Dictionary, 


all edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL D., U. S. Commissioner of 


500-510 South Fifth Street Education. Grand Prize (Highest Award) World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. _ The Inland Printer says: “ The ‘International’ 


is the dictionary for printers, indispensable alike 
in the office and proofroom, for the exalted position of 
its editor-in-chief, Dr. Harris, makes it quasi-official.”’ 




















DO NOT FORGET that we also make a fine 


° °ee Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 1,116 
line of Stock Certificate Blanks. Stock pages, 1,400 illustrations. Regular edition, 7 x 10 x 2} inches. 3 


1 1 bindings. De Luxe edition, 5} x 8$x 1} inches. Printed from same 
always complete. A\ll orders filled immediately. ee ee tee, 


MYSELL-ROLLINS CO., 22 Clay Street, San Write for “‘ The Story of a Book ’— FREE 
Francisco, Cal., handle our Stock Certificate Blanks G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
for the States of California, Washington and Oregon. : ..Get the Best.. 




















I M P R O V E D PA a E N T E D CMANUFACTURED IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES 


B RON 7, I N = rogber ae 
MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 

















Guaranteed in every respect 
an up-to-date <«7achine. 





THER GOODS 
manufactured and 
imported by us: 


Reducing Machines, 
Stone Grinding Ma- 
chines, Ruling Ma- 
chines, Parks’ Re- 
nowned Litho. Hand 
Presses, Steel Rules 
and Straightedges, 
Lithographic Inks, 
Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. Sole 
agents for the United 
States and Canada for 
the genuine Columbia 
Transfer Paper ; none 
genuine without the 


i ™ T “ROBERT MAYER & CO. ciiceson rectory, Hoboten,0.1-tan Prancise 
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Patented April 5, 1904 
Patented May 30, 1905 
Other patents pending. We do Repairing 








«MANUFACTURED BY 


























The Printers’ Store 


This is the Machine you want for Good Work 


The BREHMER 
») Wire 
Stitcher 


SIMPLE 
STRONG 
RELIABLE 


Made in 36 Styles. 


Over 30,000 in use. 





There’s only one Best 
Stitcher, and that’s the 


“BREHMER” 


Chas. Beck Paper Co., Lt¢: 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Everything in Stock 




















Increased Production 
ciainaene Cost 





> > 


— = 


eA, 7) 
% - 0) 


Is obtained by using our One-fold Folding Machine. 

It will fold a single sheet as well as a 64-page sec- 

tion from 4x6 to 18x24. Any one can feed it. 
SENT ON TRIAL 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394 to 398 South Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New Acme Automatic 
Clamping Cutters 


Built in 34 inch, 38 inch, 42 inch 
46 inch and 50 inch 











SELF, Inside Gear, 
HAND AND Flush Box 
Frames, 
FOOT Crank Motion, 
CLAMP Cut Gears and 


Steel Shafts 





In combination 














The Child Acme Cutter Co. 


MANUFACTURING CUTTERS ONLY 


33-35-37 Kemble Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
41 Park Row, - - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Sr. Louis PRINTERS’ SuPPLY Co., 211 N. Third St., St. Louts 
MILLER & RICHARD, - - - 7 Jordan St., TORONTO, CANADA 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, - - - - - - - CHICAGO 
ALLING & COREY, - - 225 Washington St., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
A. LAWRENCE SMITH Co., 661 Rose Bldg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HADWEN-SWAIN MBG. CoO. , 215-217 Spear St., SANFRANCISCO,CAL. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.,- - - - - PITTSBURG, PA. 




















(beGOALN SUCCESS 


IS REACHED BY EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 










Our DESIGNS >>» 
And ILLUSTRATIONS» 


HAVE. A COMPELLING 4DVERTISING VALUE 

Ge ARTISTIC 27d MECHANICAL 
PERFECTION 0/OUR. PLATE:S LS PROVED 

BY OUR INCREASING PATRONAGE —_~ 


N Guy Chilberg. 


‘THE INLAND*WALTON ENGRAVING CO- 


120° 130. SHERMAN iS TREET 
TAIC AG OO. 


Local and Long einoteee asi Harrison 4230-42351 
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THE HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC PRESS 


is the only press in the market 
meeting the requirements of the 
printing trade for Quality and 
Quantity at a Minimum Price. 
Refer to the inserts, the product 
of this press, shown in recent 
numbers of The Inland Printer, 
as evidence of the truth of this 
assertion. The road to success 





is obvious to Harris Press users. 


wr 3 wes 











THE HARRIS 
AUTOMATIC 
PRESS CO. 
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NILES 
OHIO 
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Government Printing Office Investigation 


Linotype Charges of Unfairness Sustained 


PUBLIC PRINTER DISCHARGED 


Recent Purchase of ‘Type-Setting Machines “Improvident ” 
“Indicates Great Partiality and Bias” 


+ 
“We Consider it Maladministration,’’ says Keep Commission 


+ 






ge mar ON —. ; . , 
‘S . QIHAT the printing trade in general may be in possession of 


LN , ont 
4) the facts, undistorted, of the recent Government Printing Office 
investigation, we show on the following page an extract from 
a letter written by Mr. Palmer, then Public Printer, to Mr. 
“As 
4a 












KAW Dodge, President of the Linotype Company, in which Mr. 
ea) ne ; 
ay 6 Palmer gives his reasons for not purchasing additional Lino- 


type Machines. We also print several extracts from Mr. Palmer’s testimony before 





the Commission, and extracts from the testimony of Mr. Brian (Mr. Palmer's 


chief clerk) narrating his conversations with Mr. Palmer on the subject of additional 
machines. ‘The several conversations show that Mr. Palmer based his opinion on 
a report to him, known as “ Special Report No. 5.” 

On the second following page will be found the conclusions of the Keep In- 
vestigating Committee, in which they find Mr. Palmer biased and incapable of 
impartial action in the purchase of type-setting machines, the so-called records 


worthless, and as a supposed comparison or test as to the merits of the two type- 


~ setting machines, grossly unfair to the Mergenthaler Machine. ‘They also find 


that his purchase of additional machines was improvident, and they consider it 


maladministration. 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. PALMER'S LETTER 


PHILIP T. DODGE, Esq., 
President Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Tribune Building, New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


.... A record of the output of both classes of machines has been carefully kept, and 
that record shows the superiority in quality, quantity and economy of the Lanston over the Mer- 


genthaler Linotype machines. . . . . 
(Signed) F. W. PALMER, 
Public Printer. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORD 
Mr. Palmer : 


Q. Well, have there been any reports of any kind bearing upon the question of their efficiency or economy 
or cost ? 

A. Well, some of the men in charge have made their own reports, but no formal reports have been made. . . . 

Q. Have you any reports from any official showing the comparative output of the two kinds of machines and 
the cost as to each of the matter turned out ? 

A. Oh, yes, sir, we have; yes, sir. 

Q. Who made those ? 

A. Well, sir, in the month of April I appointed a commission of three men, consisting of Mr. A. P. Marston, 
Mr. W. H. Tapley and Mr. E. C. Bushnell. . . . They made five different reports, and one of those 
reports related to the comparative cost of the machines, the output of the two classes of machines, 
and, also, as compared with hand-set type. 


NOTE: The Committee who compiled the special reports mentioned in Mr. Palmer's testimony included a printer, Mr. 
A. P. Marston (who died prior to the completion of the reports), an electrician, Mr. Tapley, and the auditor, Mr. Bushnell. 


Thus the report made to Mr. Palmer, and in which he placed so much confidence, was made by men without knowledge 
of the printing trade. See the opposite page for the conclusions of the Committee on this report. 

Q. ... Did you have any conversation with Mr. Brian about the respective menits of these two machines ? 

A. I did. He concurred with me as to the difference in the machines. . . . He agreed with me as to the 

superiority of the Lanston machine over the Mergenthaler machine. . . 
Mr. Brian : 
Q. If I apprehend what you have told us, you did not advise him to buy those Lanston machines ? 
A. I did not advise him to buy the Lanston machines. . . . He had that report; | asked him then, “ Are 


you going to buy any Mergenthalers >” 


Q. What did he say > 
A. He says, “I don’t see how I could; I don’t see how I could justify myself in the face of that report 
[Special Report No. 5] in buying any Mergenthalers.” 


Mr. Palmer : 


Q. As I understand it, from the statement of Captain Brian, you have no accurate system of keeping cost 
in this office ? 


A. No, sir, we have not. 

Q. At the time Special Report No. 5 was made to you, did you know that the work upon which the 
Lanston machines had been used was charged at double price or any portion of that? 

A. Yes; I did. 

Q. Did you know at that time that it was the practice in offices outside where machines were used to charge 
by the hour and not by the em ? 

A. I knew that the rule was to charge by the hour. 

Q. Did you know that no single job or single class of work had been tested on both machines ? 

A. I knew that. 

. +o know how the work in the Gazette division was measured ? 

; id. . 


NOTE: A 14-point face on a 16-point body was measured as pica. 


Did you know whether that rule was a fair rule to apply to machine work ? 
Well, we followed the old rule about that. 


NOTE: The Foreman of Printing testified that by this mode of measuring each thousand ems actually set counted as 1,749 ems. 
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EXTRACTS 
FROM THE REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
KEEP INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


“ After the most careful consideration of the methods followed by the Marston Committee in 
arriving at its results, we are of the opinion that as a comparative statement of cost 
of composition, as between the Mergenthaler and Lanston machines, the report 
is worthless. 

“ The conclusion reached by the Committee is not justified. 

“As a record of any supposed comparison or test as to the merits of the two typesetting 
machines, the report is grossly unfair to the Mergenthaler machine. 

“The work done in this division (on the Linotype) is almost entirely what is known as straight 
matter, also known as solid or single-price matter. The output of the machines as stated in ems is 
the actual number of ems set. 

“ Of the twenty-eight Monotype machines, whose output is compared with the output of the 
Mergenthaler machines, ten were in the Fifth Division under Mr. Cottle. The greater part of the 
work done in this division, during the period covered by this report, was tabular work. This tabular 
work was of the character known as double-price matter. In measuring the output of machines 
engaged upon tabular work of this character, the actual number of ems set is doubled, and the 
doubled figures thus arrived at, which are calculated rather than actual ems, were used as a basis of 
computation by the Marston Committee. Eighteen of the Lanston machines, during the period 
covered by the Marston report, were engaged for the greater part of the time in Mr. Hodes’ division, 
known as the Gazette Division, in composing matter for the Patent Office Gazette. This matter is 
set up with type having 14 point face on a 16 point body. In measuming this type to determine the 
output of these machines it was measured as 12 point. The effect of this measurement 
was greatly to increase the output of the (Monotype) machines. 

“ It appears’ that the Marston Committee had charged against the Mergenthaler machine the 
daily wages of fifteen proof readers, upon no information justifying any such charge, and the cost of 
composition on the Mergenthaler machine was thereby matenially increased.” 

“ Upon the whole it seems to be very conclusively established that the Public Printer’s deter- 
mination to buy no Mergenthaler machines was not finally reached until ‘ Special Report No. 5’ 


"was in his hands, and that Report and its unfounded conclusions decisively determined the Public 


Pniter’s action.” 
NOTE : It appeared in the testimony that Mr. Palmer and his assistants had repeatedly visited the officials of the Lanston 
Typesetting Machine Company at their homes. 

‘‘ It is our opinion that this purchase should not have been negotiated at private 
residences of Mr. Dove and General Michener, but at the Government Printing 
Office, and that the method followed in this case was highly improper.”’ 

“The Mergenthaler Company should have been informed that the purchase of additional 
machines was under consideration and should have been given an opportunity to be heard.” 

“ The action of the Public Printer in making this purchase was in our opinion based largely 
upon the report from his subordinates, which report was based on unfair tests and im- 
perfect records and was unjust to the Mergenthaler machine.”’ 

“ It was an improvident purchase and indicates great partiality and bias on the part of the Public 
Printer. We consider it maladministration.’’ 
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CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE VERBATIM: 


») 
yy 
* 
‘5 
4 First: The contract of the 19th of June was duly executed by the Public Printer and the Lanston 
Monotype Company, before its subject matter was called to your attention, and before, there- 
4 fore, any orders were or could be issued to delay action. The law gives the Public Printer 
) full discretion to make such a contract, and his contracts for machinery do not have to be ap- 


DONO TOAB NOON 


y proved by any superior officer or by the Joint Committee on Printing. We know of no ground 
4 upon which the contract can be successfully attacked. Its validity, is however, more properly 
) a question for your legal advisers than for this Committee. Jf it could be set aside, such 
U a course would be desirable. 


9) | Second: No corrupt consideration, payment or promise passed from the Lanston MonotypeCom- — 9 
K pany to the Public Printer, or to any person in the Government service. 


we 


b 
Third: The action of the Public Printer in making this purchase was, in our opinion, based 


is largely upon a report from his subordinates, claiming superiority for the Lanston machines, ; 
8 which report was based on unfair tests and imperfect records and was unjust = & 
Y to the Mergenthaler machine. 

» 

4 Fourth: Two important assistants of the Public Printer, holding positions as chiefs of division in 

») the Government Printing Office, and connected in important ways with such report, were indi- 

Y oie 

: rectly interested in the Lanston Company, their wives being stockholders therein. 


)) Fifth: Both the Lanston and Mergenthaler machines have done excellent work in the Government 


ON PION ON I 


report of the Committee, which will be mailed to any one. Address 


y MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
IS) Tribune Building, New York City. 


Printing Office and both are needed there, and, in our judgment, both should have been pur- 

‘ chased ; but further than this we express no opinion as to their comparative merits for particular 

Y classes of work. 

g 

o Bhs The purchase of forty-five Lanston machines, costing about $140,000, for work \g 
y on patent specifications, without any test of the Mergenthaler machine on this work, although a a 
is request for a fair test of the two machines on this particular work had been made by the 

g Mergenthaler Company, and although the Public Printer had promised the Mergenthaler 3) 
qd Company careful consideration of the merits of the two machines on this work, was an im- 

4 provident purchase and indicates great partiality and bias on the part of the 

? Public Printer. We consider it maladministration. @) 
(> 

4 Seventh: The openly avowed belief of the Public Printer that the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- ; 
») pany had been at the head of the movement to secure his removal from office, and the strong _—8) 
is report he received from Mr. Dove, President of the Lanston Company, and from General ; 
4 Michener, his intimate personal friend of twenty years’ standing, counsel forthe Lanston Company, 

») had put the Public Printer in a condition of mind which rendered him incap- % 
4 able of impartial action in the purchase of typesetting machinery for his office. 
) These are but sample extracts and we earnestly invite you to read the entire 
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The Whole Damm Family 


and other equally good designs are 


being regularly turned out of our ART 
DEPARTMENT every day with entire 
satisfa€tion and profit to our patrons. 


@_We want you to be on our list of 


Pleased Customers 


Our monthly publication, The Lariat, mailed to users 
of engraving. Write for the same on 


your business stationery 


Williamson-Haftner Engraving Co. 
The United States Colortype Co. 


Denver, U.S. A. 


























FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 











233 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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_PRINTING 
INKS 


The steady growth in demand for J. M.Huber’s 
Printing Inks has necessitated the establishment 
of the above mentioned branches. Customers in 
the near-by territories will do well to order Inks 
from the nearest branch, thereby saving time. 


J.M. HUBER 


Manufacturer of Dry Colors, Varnishes, 


Printing and Lithographic Inks JAMES ROW 


HUBER’S COLORS MOST IMPROVED 
J. M. HUBER FURNISHED 
113-115 VINE STREET, . ST. Louis, Mo. 
133 PEARL STREET, . . Boston, MAss. 
350 DEARBORN STREET, . CHICAGO, ILL. ESTIMATES FOR LARGE OR SMALL OUTFITS 





241-247 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Main Office, 275 Water Street, NEW YORK 

















Factory, 222-252 Fortieth Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 
189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








THE CARVER & SWIFT 
STAMPING AND EMBOSSING PRESS 




























Gold -Medal -Awar 





The Highest Award and Requires No Explanation 


WORLD’S FAIR> 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











Emerson says: ‘If a man can write a better book, preach a better 
sermon, or make a better mousetrap than his neighbor, though he build his 
house in the woods, the world will make a beaten path to his door.” 


We are not writing books, nor preaching sermons, nor 
are we making mousetraps; but we are making a stamping 

press which leaves an indelible impression of the best quality 

wherever used. It not only embodies the absolutely essen- © 
tial requisites of superior mechanical construction and 
workmanship, as well as every possible attachment to 
facilitate the handling of the work; but, produces an 
excellence of quality from sunk and line dies never before 
attained. Q Your neighbor has this machine, why haven’ t you ? 





murarcarn| C, R, CARVER, COMPANY 


He sige N. E. Cor. Fifteenth and Lehigh Avenue, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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For High-Grade Work 
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Several binderies handling the highest grade of small, go/d-edge work, 
such as prayer-books and the like, round and back them or round only on 
Crawley Rounder and Backer. 

Others doing fine law, medical, directory and other heavy work, also 
round and back on our machines. The superior quality of work done 
on this machine has made it indispensable. 

If you want full information, and references to binderies handling 
work in your line, write us now. 








MADE AND SOLD BY 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY CO., Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 
E. C. FULLER CO., Agents. 























The term DOUBLETONE is not 
generally applicable to inks 

whose sole similarity to the 
products of the Sigmund Ullman Co. 
consists in a misleading play on 


words and names. 


The name DOUBLETONE is our 
registered trade-mark, and 


refers to our inks only. 


For the greater protection of our 
customers, our latest products, made 
possible only by a further extension 
of the DOUBLETONE process, are 
known as ULLMANINES. 


Specimen books and literature on application 


SIGMUND ULLMAN CO. 


New York 
Chicago 








UNDER A BUSHEL 








OR the past twelve years, I have been fighting shy of issuing a specimen book, 

and now have arrived at the conclusion that my light has been hidden under a 

bushel all of that time. Every mail brings me some commendation of the sample 

book I recently issued, and at the rate the applications are coming in the demand 

will soon exceed the supply. One customer writes, “It is a beauty and a revela- 

tion of the quality and variety of your inks.’’ Another states, “It will make 

ordering an easy matter.’’ All seem delighted with the general make-up of the book, and promise 
to remember me when in the market for inks. The printer who misses this opportunity will never 
forgive himself when he learns that his neighbor is buying better ink from me for $1 a pound than 
he can buy for $2, or even $3, a pound from the credit houses. When my goods do not come up 
to the highest standard of quality, the money is refunded along with the cost of transportation. 








ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 


KEYSTONE 


AUTO-CLAMP 


CUTTERS 


Turn out accurate work and more : 
of it than any other Automatic- Tn 
Waheeee 
] 


Clamp Cutter yet built. — = 
i a ee 


Before you buy the next Cutter, let us 
install a Keystone on trial. In speed, power, 
quality of materials and all-round satisfaction, 
the Keystone has won foremost place among 
Automatic-Clamp Cutters. All sizes, from 
34 inches up. 

Descriptive circular, prices and users’ testi- 
monials on request. 














t: 














The Standard Machinery Co. 


Cuas. E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 
Builders of Improved Sanborn Machinery for Book- 
binders, Printers, Lithographers and Boxmakers 
Main Office and Works, - - MYSTIC, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 88-90 Center Street 


Address all correspondence to Main Office 


















































THE EIGH F THE WORLD! 


SIMONDS PAPER KNIVES 
BEST 


PERFECT TEMPER. KEEN DURABLE CUTTING EDGE. 
No HARD OR SOFT SPOTS. UNIFORM THICKNESS. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 











FITCHBURG, MASS. AND CHICAGO, ILL. 
PAPER PUNCHES 


TATUM Ssemonavened aie fe 


In design, workmanship, durability, convenience, quality and quantity 
of output have no rivals. Positively the best machines made. 








Tatum Punches 
made possible 
the punching of | 
Loose Leaf 
Ledger Sheets 
at a low cost. 


@ No machine made will be found as accurate. 


@ Accurate punching has been found necessary for perfect 
alignment of sheets. 








[SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE_| 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1830 





Weal 


Coes’ Price-list is different, too. 
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LORING COES & CO 


COPYRIGHTED, 1904. 


46 47 48 49 50 = 
15.64/15.98 ap LORING COES 
17.20|17.57|17. 
17.98|18.36|18.77 “a 
18.76|19.16|19.58 
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Because it is 
plain, the Trust 
says it 1s not 


Open and < , 
Fasily Used. ‘it 

No trick to use RU. 60} 23. 00)23.60)24.00} 
it, and no “open “@s2%2% = warranted and an 


60/28. 20/28 .8° 
and shut’ to it. intrusion. 


That MAY be, but it can’t be juggled with. 
Coes” 


Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


Our warrant and reputation are 
behind every inch of edge. 


18.90 
20.79 
21,74 
22.68 
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COES’ RECORDS 


N 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
work (1890). 





First to absolutely refuse to join 
the Trust (1893). 


First to use special steels for 
paper work (1894). 


First to use a special package 
(1901). 


First to print and sell by a 
‘‘printed in figures’’ Price- 
list (1904). 


First to make first-class Knives, 
any kind (1830 to 1905). 


COES 
Is Always Best ? 








TRADE MARK 


Why not ask us, now that the other 
fellow has tried to make you believe he 
knows it all? We'll be honest. 


Loring Coes & Co. 


: : Massachusetts 








Worcester : : 





New YorK OFFICE—G. V. ALLEN, 10 Warren Street 
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THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 















~wmm” HERE is not a suggestion we could make that could improve the 

(5 Huber-Hodgman Block-Bearing Press. ‘The register, distribution 

and impression are perfect, and the speed is more than we can use.” 

These are the words written us by a large and prosperous firm on the instal- 
lation of the second Huber-Hodgman Printing Press in their plant. 

Every user of this machine has given us similar endorsement, because 
of its splendid manufacture. 

It is built of the best materials, in our own shops, filled with the finest 
new tools, in Taunton, Mass., a city noted for its fine machinists. We claim 
this machine to be the finest built, the most durable and lightest running 
printing press manufactured. Do not let any one influence you, but go 
and examine it in operation, and decide for yourself. 

We are prepared to meet your wants with quick service and reason- 
able terms. 














LET US DISCUSS A DEAL WITH YOU. 















VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


IQ to 23 Rose St., 59 Ann St., New York. 


FacTory —TAUNTON, Mass. 


Acents, Pacific Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AGENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 
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1 VERY BEST 








Twenty-five Cent 











BOOK INK 


on the market 











BOXER BLACK 


HIS is the opinion of a large number of the best 
printers in the United States who have tested 
all other twenty-five cent black inks & It is 

suitable for super stock, and for a good all-around 
commercial black it has no equal & It is black, 
lustrous and quick drying, requiring no slip sheets 
A trial order will convince you, as it has hundreds 
of others & & & Send us your order today 


This insert is printed with Boxer Black 





Judge the quality for yourself 














The Big Four 
Printing Ink Company 


Main Office and Factory Branch Offices 
CHICAGO 


BATTES Cenen, MICH. ec cece tor ont 
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Printers’ Proofing Inks 












long does the customer have to wait while you 
send for the inks wanted? And when all is done, 
what profit (or loss) does that particular job return? 








Here is where our JNew [roofing 


Combination Black Waupakisco Red 
English Lake Red Cover Red 
Typewriter Purple French Green 


Bond Black 
Half-Tone Black, A B 


ow often are pou asked to “Show me a proof in colors’’? How often do you have all tlie exact colors 
wanted? How much does it cost to buy them in ordinary cans? "What becomes of the ink not used? How 


and a friend indeed.” It contains sixteen different 
Printing Inks, viz.. 










. PRIATANG INK CO 
recom ee oe 


. tS 
SORE Saree 


§nks Case is a “Friend in need 






Cerulean Blue Tint white 
Lemon Yellow Persian Orange 
Cover White 


Bronze Blue, D 
Bronze Blue, S 
Bismark Brown 





















These inks are put up in Grass Jars with Nicxet Screw Covers, 
labeled in three colors, keeping contents absolutely air-tight for an 
indefinite time. The jars are contained in a handsome cherry-colored 
varnished wood case with cover, nickel hinges and clasp. The sixteen 
Glass Jars hold about THREE Pounps of solid color, enough to PROVE 
hundreds of jobs and to ACTUALLY PRINT dozens of ordinary orders. 

You can order later by mail or wire, giving simply letter No. on 
Proorinc Inx Jar, and the inks wanted will be in express office within 
an hour. 


Price and Cerms 


The price of the Printers’ ProorinG Case is $5.00 cash with 
order, or to responsible parties, C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 
Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 

To PRINTERS MORE THAN 300 MILES FROM BATTLE CREEK OR 
Cuicaco, $5.00 CASH WITH oRDER, or C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination on receipt of $1.00 to cover cost of expressage both ways 
if refused. We make this distinction as each case actually costs us 
about $5.00, hence we cannot afford to send at $5.00, except to 
those so neighborly in distance that their trade naturally comes to 
Battle Creek or Chicago. It would pay the printer in New Zealand 
to order our Proofing Inks Case, but it would not pay us to have him 
do so. 











Chis Proofing Inks Case Costs Moth ng Finally. 
You have only to order inks to the amount of $25.00 within go 
days after receipt of case and we will refund you the amount paid for 
it. Or you can include that payment as so much cash in remitting 
for the last portion of your $25.00 order. The entire order need not 
be sent at one time, but any time, as wanted, within the go days. 


Dur Mew Style Colored and Varnished Tin Package, 
All our inks, black and colored, are put up in an entirely new style 
of package that will commend itself on sight—the color of the can 
indicating its contents, as yellow ink in yellow cans, red ink in red 
cans, etc. This new style of can is what is known as enameled tin— 
not merely painted, but the color is baked on in an oven and then 
carefully varnished. 

Our new style of packages must be seen to be appreciated. The 
colored tin shows the pressman at a glance the ink wanted, and the 
appearance of an ink room, stocked with our goods, is exceedingly 
attractive. 

The quality of our inks is guaranteed. We manufacture from the 
dry colors every pound of ink we sell, not merely handling the product 
of others. So we can vouch for the quality of everything we send 
out. Nor do we make up and store for months a stock of goods. 
All our inks are ground as called for, and they go ‘‘ fresh from the 
mill to the press.” 



































annFactory BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





The Hig Four Printing Ink Company 






BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 




















THE INLAND -PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





THe firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADDRESSING. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Languages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Envelopes, 
wreppers, newspapers, cxtalogs, cards and let- 
ters addressed by hend, typewriter and ma- 
chinery to printers, publishers, booksellers, 
bookbuyers, libraries, linguists, scientists, 
throughout the world. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS. 
FrencH Novetty Apv. Co., Sunday Call build- 
ing, Easton, Pa. Manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers in calendars and other advertising 


novelties. 

OuiveR BakeR Mra. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
makers of art calendars, etc., half-tone, double 
tone, photo-finish and 3-color process. Send 
for price-list. 


ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


BonNERWITH Bros., 78 Duane st., New York, 
963-967 De Kalb ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING PADS. 


Crescent Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 


“Crescent Goods.’’ 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 
N.. ‘Y. 


AIR BRUSH. 


THayerR & CHANDLER, fountain air brush, 160 W. 





Send for catalogue. 


Jackson blvd., Chicago. 


APPARATUS FOR MAKING RUBBER 
STAMPS. 
Tue R. H. SmituH Mra. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Specialty of half-hard stereotypes for print- 
ers’ use. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


BuTLer, J. W., PAPER Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 

CRESCENT EmBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.” 


See 


BOOKBINDERS. 
LANGUAGES PRINTING CoMPANY, Lenguages build- 


ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Wire-stitch- 
ing, odd-volume and edition binding. 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


Stark & Seige, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hickok, W. O., MaNnuracturine Co., Harrisburg, 


Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, HENRY C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


THomMas GarnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


3-10 





BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Snape, Hipp & ME Loy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOOKSELLERS. 


LZNGUAGES PRINTING CompaNy, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Lenguages 
book-store is a-elessified book-store of new, 
secondhend and rare books, linguistic, scien- 
tific and otherwise. Trenslations, Gremmars, 
Dictionaries, Periodicals. American and for- 
eign books and magazines on printing. Mail- 
orders and subscriptions taken. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missourr Brass TypE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CrescENT Emsossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
“Crescent Goods.”’ 


See 


CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SuLLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes 
and styles of Calendar Pads for 1906. The 
best and cheapest in the market. Write for 
sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 
Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
CHAMPION CoaTED PaprerR Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SuHEpaRD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON Works. Prepared charcoal. 
E. 40th st. and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 
BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 


Chicago. Sole Western manufacturers of 
Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoAaTED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carps (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000-lots, 

$3.75 ; l-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
: for more. THE Detroit CoIN 
<=. WraPPeR Co., Detroit, Mich. 


‘THE LEONARD 





COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 

Stocker, J. W., & Son, 510-512 W. Marianna ave., 
Chicago. Wood samples, stains, sheet work 
of all kinds. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPER PLATE Co., THE, 


116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 





COUNTERS. 


Dursprow & HEARNE Mra. Co., 9 Wooster st., 
New York. Counter No. 4207 for counting 
number of sheets of paper printed, from 0 to 
99,999; can be set back; in use 25 years by 
best concerns. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT Emsossineé Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FoLp- 
ERS for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

Crescent Appress Carps for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 
CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, 
NoveEtties. Write for samples. 
CATALOGUE Covers, SHOW CarpDs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EmBOsseD WorRK. 

Write for samples and prices. 

S1LK Corps AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 


FaNs AND 


CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolutions and 
fast news presses. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BraGpon, JoHn C., 711 Penn av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood and photo engraving. 

PittspurG PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 347 5th av., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

PuBLiciTy ENGRAVING Co., 525 3d av., Pittsburg, 
Pa. Exclusive designs and perfect plates. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 


HOLLINGSWORTH, SAMUEL, Plainfield, N. J. Spe- 
cial Machinery for the printing and paper 
trades. High-speed rotary and color presses 
designed and built. 

Swirt, Grorce W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DICTIONARIES. 


L2NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Makers, buy- 
ers, sellers, exporters, importers of Diction- 
aries, Gremmars and Text-books in all len- 
guages, on all subjects. Reference-books for 
printers, publishers and booksellers. Mail- 
orders taken. 


DIE CUTTING. 


Story Finisnine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 
sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 
Buckuaus, A. W., 58 Harrison av., Springfield, 
Mass. Skilled workmanship. 


WAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


EDITORS. 


LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st:, New York. Trenslating, 
compiling, indexing, publishing. Diction- 
aries and Grammars a specialty. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRNHART Bros.- & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 
LANGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 


ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books, 
inegazines, jobs. Half-tones reproduced. 
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ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Benton, F. A., & Son, 590 Water st., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

BLomGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bricut’s “ OLnp ReELiABLE” St. Louis ELECTRO- 
TYPE Founpry, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all -branches. 

BuFFALO ELEcTROTYPE Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Electrotypes, nickeltypes and stock cuts. 

Empire City ELEctrRotyPE Co., 251 William st., 
New York. J. G. Hurmuze, electrotyping. 

FLOWER, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘Good work quickly done.” 

Hurst ExLEctrotyPe Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

Jurcens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

RowE.t, Rosert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 
and prompt service. 

Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


WEsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th 
st., Philadelphia. Most complete line of labor- 
saving machines and appliances, all our own 
make. Complete plants a specialty. Send for 
catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent EmpossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.”’ 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


CHICAGO PRINTING AND EmsBossinG Co., metal leaf, 
bronze and color work, catalog covers, etc. 


CrescEnT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.’ 

Henry Brewoop, Washington, D. C. Engraving, 
die-sinking, embossing. 

Freund, WmM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION FOR MAK- 
ING A STEEL MALE DIE. 


Paxson, J. W., Co., manufacturers, 1021 N. Dela- 
ware ay., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EMBOSSING DIES. 


SrruprMann, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 
Stark & Seige, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 


bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
CHAMPION CoATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper-plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
= ~~ 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt. 
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ENVELOPES. 


BaTTERMAN, JoHN H., & Co., 164-168 Randolph 
st., Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 

Chase ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 

Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet papers. Quick deliveries — best 
values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., or any of its following DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

Worcester, Mass. 

United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 
Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 
W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ERASIT. 


L#£NGUAGES PrintiInG Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. A semple 
cake of this new Eraser of Pencil-marks and 
cleaning-material, or of H Rubber, or of 
Artgum (state which you want), mailed post 
free on receipt of 10 cents (in currency or 
postage-stemps of any country). 


ETCHING ZINC —GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CoOPPERPLATE Co., THE, 116 
Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


Dexter Fouper Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


L£NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Trenslating, 
Editing, Compiling, Addressing, Indexing, 
Printing, Electrotyping, Bookbinding, Publish- 
ing. Linotype Composition, Books, Cetalogs, 
Dictionaries, Magazines. Web presswork for 
Dailies and Weeklies. 


GAS METAL FURNACES. 


OrcHarD, C. J., 49 Franklin st., New York. 
Cheapest to operate, fitted with central-draft 
burners. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoATED PaPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


AnpeRSON, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., New York. 
Imported and domestic papers. 

SamueL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, London, 
E. C., England. Write for samples. 


GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


Story FINIsHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

Autt & Wizore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

Barnarp, F. A., & Son, Star Printing Ink Works, 
349 Dearborn st., Chicago. 

KIENLE & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., New 
York. Manufacturers of lithographic and 
printing inks. 

Ray, WitL1amM H., Printine Ink Mra. Co., 735- 
7-9 E. 9th st., New York. 

Roosen, H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


ScHROEDER Ink & CoLor Co., 52 Park place, New 
ork. 


THALMANN PRINTING INK Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book and 
colored inks. 


Uttmann & Puitpott Mra. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. - 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


LAMPS — INCANDESCENT. 


SawyER-Mann Extectric Co., 510 W. Twenty-third 
street, New York city. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


LZNGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BuatcHrorpD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Leap & METAL Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Co., 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Parer Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Rosert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BarRnuHarT Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. All new and rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 

JENNEY Exectric Mre. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 
WESTINGHOUSE ExEectTric & Mra. Co., Pittsburg, 

Pa. 


NEWSDEALERS. 


LE£NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Lenguages 
News-stend constantly offers to the public a 
line of American and foreign periodicals. 
Printers’ journals and books. Subscriptions 
taken. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates MANUFACTURING Co., 81 Union sq., N. Y.; 
Chicago, 304 Wabash av.; factory, Orange, 
N. J.; London, Eng.; 34 Queen st., Cheap- 
side, E. C. Sole manufacturers of Bates anD 
Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Machines. 
No connection with any other firm of similar 
name. Send for Booklet 9. All first-class sta- 
tioners and rubber-stamp manufacturers sell 
these machines. 

GanE Bros. & Co., St. Louis, Mo. Foot and power 
machines, latest pattern, any style figure for 
paging and numbering. Send for cut, descrip- 
tion and price for cash or on time. 
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PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 

Morgans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 

OswEGO MACHINE Works, Oswego, New York, 
makers of the best in cutting machines. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


EuiioTt, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Spe- 
cialty, parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CRANE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


Srobb, Cuas., 302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 
promptly attended to. Estimates given. 


PAPETERIES. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHONETICS. 


L2NGuAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Books in the 
Universal Phonetic System. Dictionaries, 
Gremmars, Texts, Treatises, Translations, 
Methods, Charts, Bibliographies, Cztalogs, 
Shorthend books. Mail-orders taken. Pho- 
netic Linotype-work. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


AcmME PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., THE, 205 N. Calvert 
st., Baltimore, Md. 

ALPHA PHoTO-ENGRAvING Co., 104 S. Eutaw st., 
Baltimore, Md. P. T. Blogg. 

BALTIMORE-MARYLAND ENGRAVING Co., Tus, 401 
North st., Baltimore, Md. 

BLoMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Photo, half tone and wood engraving. 
COMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 10th and Arch 

sts., Philadelphia, Pa. . 

Keutey, S. J., Ena. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 

PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Half- 
tone, line and wax engravers. 

PHotTotyPE ENGRAVING Co., 335 Arch st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ROMANSKI PHOTOENGRAVING Co., cor. Camp and 
Natchez sts., New Orleans. Up to date in 
every respect. Independent day and night 
forces, organized on progressive lines and 
using original inventions and processes. Best 
in quality, promptness and low prices. Twice 
as rapid in filling orders as the prevailing 
standard of speed. Customers once acquired 
are never lost. The only large engraving 
plant not hampered with trade regulations or 
labor restrictions. 

Sanpers ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, Mo. Elec- 
trotypers and photoengravers. 

STanpDaRD EnoGravine Co. (Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., Philadelphia. 
Strate HabF-Tone Process Co., Park Row bldg., 
New York. Square-edge plates, 8 cts. square 

inch, minimum 90 cts., any screen. 

THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ CHEMICALS. 
SELDNER & EwNeQuist, 87-95 Richardson st., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Perchlorid and sulphate of 

iron, sodium sulphide, etc. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
SHNIEDEWEND, PauL, & Co., 118-182 W. Jackson 

blvd., Chicago. 

PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PHOTOENGRAVING MACHINERY AND | 
MATERIAL. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 

berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 

310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 

Philadelphia. Complete plants a_ specialty. 

Send for catalogue. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND, Pau, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., - Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
New York EnGravers’ Suppty, H. D. Farquhar, 
proprietor, 168 Church st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES AND PLATE 
PRINTING. 
McCartny, J. F., 110 S. 8th st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


KELTON’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, proprietor, 175 
Elm street, New York city. 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MEISEL Press & Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books, autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 


BRONSON’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., aaa Y Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

DuPpLEx PrinTING Press Co., Battle Creek, “Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss PRINTING PREss Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and spécial rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hog, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 

THOMSON, JOHN, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher building, Chicago. 


PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 
KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES —JOB PRINTING. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., makers Wilson and other 
patent blocks, brass rule and printers’ special- 
ties. Sell Inland and Keystone type, Challenge 
and Chandler & Price goods, Tubbs wood 
goods, new and used machines.. 298 Dearborn 
st., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, 'NeiL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Machinery, type, etc. 

Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, etc. 

Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Moreans & WiLcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 
York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennepy, T. E., & Co., 337 Main street, Cincin- 
nati. Printers’ outfitters. Large stock second- 
hand machinery. Sell Barnhart’s type, Huber 
cylinders, Gordon and Universal jobbers, Brown 
& Carver cutters and other goods. Quote best 
prices. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 
SHNIEDEWEND, PavL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 





BincHAM BRoTHERS CoMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New 
York; also 413 Commerce st., Philadelphia. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

Buckie PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago. 

Dietz, BERNHARD, Co., 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 

GRAYBURN, JOHN, 625 Second av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 
HARRIGAN, MaRK D., 310 N. Holliday st., Balti- 

more, 

Hart & ZuGELpeER, Rochester, N. Y. Also Flex- 
ible Tablet Glue, 15 cents per pound. 

MaiGne, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 
st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 

Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 

* Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

PoweELL, F. M., Co., 377 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Presses, cutters, stitchers, type, wood goods. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 

BrRonson’s PRINTERS’ MACHINERY, H. Bronson, 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. Tele- 
phone Main 224. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
810 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Send for catalogue. Manu- 
facturers of the largest line of Printers’ Spe- 
cialties in the world. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Srory Finisuine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
Lznq@uaGes Printing Company, Lenguages build- 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., New York. Mail-orders 
filled for books on Philology, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Typography, Shorthend. Classified 

scientific and philosophic book-store. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT EmpBossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WEsEL, F., MANuFAcTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Also brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 

BLATCHFORD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., 442 W. Lake st., Chicago. 
High-grade metals. 

Great WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City LEAD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 

WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. city; 
310 Dearborn st., Chicago; 124 South 8th st., 
Philadelphia. Complete plants a specialty. 
Send for catalogue. 


TIN-FOIL. 
CROOKE, JOHN J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 
Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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TRANSLATION. TYPE FOUNDERS. TYPE FOUNDERS. 
LE£NGUAGES PRINTING Company, Lenguages build- | Barnuart Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., NewTon Copper-Facine Tyre Co., New York city. 
ing, 15 W. 18th st., N. Y. Price-lists; com- Chicago. pa ea: cial ae 
ercial talogs. SPENCER ALL Co., Ashland av. an cKim st. 
iain Farmer, A. D., & Sons Type FounpinG Co. 63-65 Baltimore, Md. Electrotypers. si 
»ekman st., New York city. 7 
TYPE DEALERS. Beekman st ew York city 
CHAMPLIN & SMITH, .121 Plymouth ct., Chicago Ss ee yf gy gy oo 
scxpciepcye ates heey y' ” ago. st., Boston; 12-14 Spruce st., New York. 
Patent combination chases, press seats, every- eranrsiagusiee ie VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 
thing for the printer. InLanD Type Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
inna Fema aa —. New York, Chi- | Srory FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
cago, Bullalo an nlladelphia. Labels, show-cards, maps, pictures, for the 
TYPE FOUNDERS. KEYSTONE TyPE Founpry. Originators and makers trade. 
AMERICAN TyPE Founpers Co., original designs, Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type, Brass Rules, 






























greatest output, most complete selection. | Leads, Slugs, Paragon All-Brass Galleys. | 

Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and | PHILADELPHIA: (Main House), 9th & Spruce sts. | WOOD TYPE. 

printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest | NEW YORK: William & Spruce sts. 

house for latest type specimens. Houses— | DETROIT: 43 Larned st., W. Empire Woop Type Co., 818 E. 5th st., New 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, | SAN FRANCISCO: 565-567 Mission st. York. Manufacturers wood type. 






















Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- | sannordnuiie « ‘ 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- | AGENCIES : HAMILTON Mre. Co. Main office and factory, 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San | CHICAGO: Champlin & Smith. Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern Factory and ware- 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- | RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. house, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood 
couver. | LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 

g 
Size of Sheet, 23x31 ~—_ 







CROSS Automatic & 
(PILE STYLE) 
Paper Feeder 























This concern is averag- 
ing over 40 reams per 
press per day, week in 
and week out. Name 
given gladly upon re- 
quest. 


You can do it, too! 


By equipping your press with a 
CROSS FEEDER> 















Cross Paper Feeder Co. 


Styles— PILE and CONTINUOUS @) 
185 Summer Street, BOSTON 


The CONTINUOUS style takes up no floor space 


Mead’s 
Stationers’ A GREAT OPPORTUNITY ! 
One of the finest locations in the United States in which to 


« 
S t a mm p 1 n g locate strawboard plants is at one of several points in Kansas 


and Indian Territory along the 


ress _ 
For Conwenience, Titan \ 
eC IY 




























Accuracy and / 
Durability, is 
unequaled by any 
press made. The following advantages at these locations are offered : Unlimited 
natural gas at very low cost; large quantities of straw; good labor 
conditions ; liberal inducements ; pure water and unlimited market for 
MANUFACTURED BY a in bad - pou so Also openings for paper 
mills. - ities.’’ 
A. G. M EAD end for handbook entitled ‘‘ Opportunities. 


364 Atlantic Ave. M. SCHULTER, Industrial Commissioner 
BOSTON, MASS. Frisco Building © a 5 e ay une St. Louis, Mo. 










































Correspond for Circulars. 





MOTOR DRIVES FOR FLAT-BED PRESSES 


about the most complete, the most 
economical, the most efficient, the most 
reliable and the most satisfactory equipment 
on the market for driving 
and controlling flat - bed 
presses — the kind that are 
used on the presses that 
orint The Inland Printer. 


JENNEY 


Electric Mfg. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND. 


Gone for Bulletin No. 201, telling all 








THE ONLY POINT-SYSTEM QUOIN 
Hamel’s Self-Locking = Register Quoin 

















Continental Colortype Company 
Bigh Art Color Printing 
126-132 Market St. 


CHICAGO, November 9, 1905. 
Messrs. RIEBE & HAMEL, Chicago, IIl.: 

Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry in regard to your 
quoins, will say that we have been using them on three-color 
and other grades of work for the past three years. We gladly 
recommend them to all printers, as they are the best and most 
simple quoins on the market to-day. We have not had a 
form work loose since using them, and find they stand the PATENTED DEC. 16, 1902 
wear and tear better than other quoins —the most important 
feature about them is the great saving of time in making up, m 
changing and registering forms. The Successive notches of the corrugated 


Yours very truly, 


OTTO H. QUETSCH, face are gauged on the POINT SYSTEM. 


Vice-President and Manager, Continental 
Colortype Company. 











POSEPTIVELY WEL. NG -SiklF 





No. 1 Steel forged Quoin, $2.50 per dozen, F. O. B. Chicago. :: :: :: :: Send for Circular and Sample. 
Ask your dealer for the HAMEL quoin or send direct to us. 


; 3 ] — MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES = 
Riebe & Hame 944 THOME AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Four years ago we adopted the word “‘ Schrodine’”’ in order to protect our goods 
against imitators. 


A Modern Miracle 


Wonderful 
Brown 
and 

Green 
Effects 

in 












Burr McIntosh December 
NUmMmDET one veces 


Are 
Produced 
by 

one 
Impression 
with 


Schrodine Art Tone Ink 


An ink producing decided two-tone effects, possessing perfect working qualities, 
drying over night and not requiring slip-sheeting on account of ‘‘tinting-off.’’ 
Absolutely does not pass through the paper. 

Supplied to match any desired shade. Manufactured only by 


Schroeder Ink and Color Co. 


52-54 Park Street, New York 













































THE WHITLOCK 


AND THE OTHER PRESS 


GRATUITOUS ADVICE THAT “OF ALL MACHINES BUILT YOU 
SHOULD NOT BUY THE WHITLOCK” IS PRETTY SURE EVIDENCE 
THAT THIS PRESS IS THE VERY ONE YOU OUGHT TO PURCHASE 








BH | OW do you account for the fact that interested parties often 


: tell the prospective customer for a printing press that he 
“should by all means not get a WHITLOCK”? Isn’t this a 
pretty good indication that THE WHITLOCK is the only 

press they consider as a competitor? It looks that way to us. Ifitisa 
good competitor, it must also be a good press! The next time you 
hear such remarks just make up your mind there must be “a reason’’-- 
and investigate. All we want is a word with you before the deal is 
closed. We can give you facts and figures that will astonish you. _ 





Western Agents FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co., ; : 
Minewale; Kanes Cry bene es | LATE WHITLOCK PRINTING 
ngeles, San Francisco. 
Southern Agents: PRESS MFG. CO., of Derby, Conn. 


Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER @ BRO., c 
44 West Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 


European Agents: Fuller (Flatiron) Bldg., 2id St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 
abies og mee - | 510 Weld Bldg., 176 Federal St. BOSTON, MASS. 


46 Farringdon St., London, Eng. 






































Wesel Iron Grooved Block 


A THIRTY PER CENT ECONOMY 








to the square inch, which is a fair average of the amount required to print half-tones or other engrav- 

ings of a solid character. Because of this spring in a wood base, overlays and underlays do not count 
for their full value, necessitating much of the work to be done over. 

With a Wesel Iron Grooved Block between bed and cylinder or platen, every bit of overlay and under- 
lay counts. The result is a saving of from twenty to twenty-five per cent in the cost of make-ready. 


SAVES TIME IN THE RUN 


Under the constant hammering of impressions, wood blocks are permanently compressed, and underlays 


between plates and blocks will imbed themselves in the wood to a certain extent, making it necessary to 
stop and patch up or cut out because the impres- 
sion will not stay equalized. 
The Wesel Block stops this abuse by providing 
a solid iron base and an anchorage which holds 
plates immovable throughout the longest runs. 


MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES 


A better result is obtained, plates show no 
wear, and perfect register becomes the work of 
minutes instead of hours, as is often the case with 
individual wood blocks. ' 

On a Wesel Iron Grooved Block a set of 
plates can be lined perfectly and fastened in place 
while the make-up man would be getting out a 

~ set of furniture for the same sized form. 


The WESEL Iron Grooved Block saves its cost in a few months of use. 


DITTMAN REGISTER HOOKS ARE THE 
MOST RELIABLE HOOKS 


XCEEDINGLY simple in construction, but strong and reliable in 
k every particular. No parts to become loose. Will not break under 
the most severe strain, nor show the least wear with age. The clip 
is actuated by a steel screw which has a head at both ends, and the 
body of the hook is of ‘solid brass. (Guaranteed accurate. Margins as 
narrow as one-eighth inch can be obtained. To be used in conjunction 
with the Wesel Iron Sectional Furniture, both of which are .760 of an 
inch in height. Narrow Margin Dittman Register Hook 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


Everything for Printers, Electrotypers, Stereotypers and Photo-Engravers 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY Uy SALESROOMS AT 


70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn Bang NEW YORK, 10 Spruce Street ; 
NEW YORK CITY Eg ei oy ee 


if N tests made at our factory, a wood electrotype base yielded 1a of an inch under a pressure of 150 pounds 





























MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WORONOCO 
PAPER 
COMPANY 


_HIGH GRADE LOFT DRIED PAPERS 
OR, WORONOCO, MASS. £2 


rat, 
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LEI BT MD 


SOE 
BOS QUEEN SCRESCENT 


AND 


~ SOUTHERN RY. “A 
Chicago & Florida 4 Special 


In Service Jan, 8, 1906 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 
j Through Pallman a rom 
iChicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Foledo:indianapalis-Louisvilis 
to Jacksonville @ St. Augustine 
: FLORIDA LIMITED. 
4 Through Pullman Service from CHICAGO. 
7 Solid train Cincinnati to Jack- 
sonville and St. Augustine. 
Pullman Sleeping Car, Day 
Coaches, Observation and 
Dining Car 
Double Service to NewOrleans 
Through Pullman Service 
between Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Asheville, Savannah, Charleston 
Birmingham and Shreveport. 
Write for Rates and 
Booklet 
W. C. Rinearson, @ 


Leelee MaRS 


FLORIDA 





Southern :-~ 


“ ueen & 
R | Crescent 
al iy ay Route 
Is again to the front with low round-trip rates to 


Th WINTER RESORTS 


OF FLORIDA 
and the South, and to Cuba 


Tickets are not only good going and returning same 
route, but many VERY ATTRACTIVE VARIABLE 
ROUTES have been established by which the tourist can 
go one route and return another, enabling him to see the 
great South country in all its glory. 

Tickets good to return until May 31, 1906, and for 
stop-overs both going and returning within a transit limit 
of thirty-one days at all prominent points in the South. 

Through sleepers, dining cars, observation cars, the 
best of day coaches and excellent equipment. 

For copy of Winter Homes book and other literature, 
rates, routes, schedules, etc., write 


G. B. ALLEN, J. S. McCULLOUGH, 


a® an S Ww. Ke Garrett, oti Me 


Cincinnati. 














Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


S. H. HARDWICK, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
ashington, D. C. 


Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
225 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


W. H. TAYLOE, 
General Paneager Agent, 
Washington, D. C. 

















Colorado 


A Winter A winter resort not at all like the old ones 


you have previously visited with increased tem- 


Resort 


porary comfort but no permanent betterment ! 


No, not like those! But a winter resort which, 
that by deluging you with bright sunshine and dry 


Fortifies 


air, keeps you so constantly astir that at the 
end of two or three weeks you have increased 


d in weight, increased in strength, increased in 
U b | d chest measurement — increased in the things 
p- ULIGS that govern health and business capacity. 


The argument is elaborated to include proofs and details in a new folder which you 


may obtain without cost by writing — 


P. S. EUSTIS, ‘‘Q’’ Building, Chicago 
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New Equipment 


ohne new Pullman drawing room and private compartment 

sleeping cars between Chicago, San Francisco and Port- 
land on the Overland Limited via the Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line are especially adapted to the needs of 
the transcontinental journey. 

Each car provides standard sections, private compartments 
and drawing room, (compartment and drawing room singly or 
en suite). The toilet conveniences are especially ample, the 
interior decorations are rich and pleasing, the brilliant electric 
lighting includes individual reading lamps of the most modern 
design in each berth, compartment and drawing room. 


The Best of Everything 


These Sleeping Cars, a splendid dining car service and 
AN composite observation cars, with buffet-smoking room, Book- 
lovers library and handsome observation parlor complete the 
equipment of the most luxurious train in the world, leaving Chi- 
cago 8.00 pm daily, over the only double track railway between Chi- 
cago and the Missouri River. Less than three days to the Coast. 


All Agents sell tickets via the Chicago, Union Pacific & Northwestern 
Line. Send four cents in stamps for descriptive booklets. 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry., 
Chicago, 
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is the tourist’s paradise of California. The 
Points of interest are El Capitan, Three 
Brothers, Washington Column, Cathe- 
dral Rocks, the Sentinel, Half Dome, 
Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite Falls, Mirror 
Lake and Cloud’s Rest. The Yosemite 
Falls are composed of Three Cascades, the 
first being 1500 feet, the second 600 and the last 
400 feet high. These attractions are best reached via 


UNION PAGIFIC 


The Popular Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


INQUIRE OF 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

















Lt 
THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
RICHMOND, VA. 


VIA THE 


“Big Four-C. & O. Route” 











Leaves Central Station, Twelfth Street and Park Row, 1 P.M. Daily. 


“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT” 
Dining Car Service All The Way 


For reservations and full information call at 238 Clark Street, Chicago. 


I. P. SPINING, General Northern Agent 


ml 










































Returning from 


California 






Use the Shasta-Northern Pacific Route. 
Magnificent scenery all the way. Attentive employes, 
luxurious trains, and the comforts of a well appointed 
club. Rates are low and diverse routes are permitted 
going and returning. A postal card will bring all the 
information you may request. You have only to ask. 


For Comfort’s Sake 


USE. THE 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Send for 
Wonderland 1905 
Six Cents. 


From the Pacific Northwest to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


A. M. CLELAND 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 










































New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO., Sole Agents 
15 South Sixth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 
















(WHITMORE Mre. C ». 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE NEW JERSEY 





MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 


Especially adapted for Lithographing 
= and Three-color Work. y 














MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES j AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 


139 Lake St., Chicago “~ 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 
W.O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 

‘*Diamond S$’? Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 




















COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 
FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Practical Guide to @mbossing 


TELLS ALL ABOUT EMBOSSING 
HOW TO DO IT ON AN ORDINARY JOB PRESS 


The best work yet published. You should have one. 


The above is the title of a new edition of ‘A Practical Gnide to Embossing,” just pub- 
lished. The work is a 32-page pamphlet, with full directions for making dies and 
doing embossing on job presses. Besides samples of embossing on both inside and 
outside of cover, it has two pages in the center of various kinds of embossed work 
in gold, red and blue. No printer should fail to have one of these books. 
Country printers are especially asked to examine it. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


The Inland Printer Co. 









130 Sherman St. 


116 Nassau Street 
Chicago. 


New York. 















Green, Gold and Brown ‘Daylight Special’’ 
—elegant fast day train. ‘‘Diamond Special” 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 





















A. H. HANSON, Pass’r TRAF. Mcr., CHICAGO 
S. G. HATCH, Gen’. Pass’R AGENT, CHICAGO 











The Black-Clawson Co. 

HAMILTON, OHIO 

PAPER and PULP MILL 
MACHINERY 


Ink Mills, Perforators 


SATURATING AND DRYING MACHINERY, 
PLATING MACHINES, SPECIAL 
MACHINERY, ETC. 


Write us for prices and further particulars, 





























L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 









PRINTERS’ and 

BOOKBINDERS’ 

MACHINERY 
A SPECIALTY 


140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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Come, let’s talk it over 








F OVR METAL 
ts good enough 
for the 5» 3» Se 
Chicago Tribune, 
why not for you? 


GREAT WESTERN 
SMELTING AND REFINING CO. 
CHICAGO 














3 


FULTON ST., 


New YorK GITY. 
U.S.A. 














cn 


Why Every Job Printer Should Make 
Rubber Stamps— 


Because he is better fitted for the trade than any other craftsman. 

Because the necessary plant will cost him much less. 

Because he has the trade two-thirds learned. 

Because it pays a big profit on a small investment. 

Because he can make Half-hard Stereotypes for his own presses 
instead of Electrotypes, saving time and money. 


Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘ Printing Stamps and The Printer.’’ 
THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO., Springfield Mass. 
Manufacturers of Everything for the Stampmaker. 














CARBON 
BLACK 


Glidden 
Printing Ink 








Made in 
— GODFREY L. CaBOT 
BOs BOSTON, MASS. 
Is Good Ink a ae. 





il 











Acme Ink Reducer 


IS GUARANTEED TO PREVENT 
‘*RUBBING,”’ ‘‘OFFSETTING,”’ Etc. 


Can be used in any ink without injuring 
the quality or affecting the 
color of the ink used. 


Acme Ink Reducer quickly mixes with any 
color of ink (no matter how stiff the ink may be) 
without affecting the most delicate tint, and while 
its drying qualities on paper can not be surpassed, 
it does not dry on the press. Judiciously used, will 
prevent “‘ rubbing,”’ ‘‘ offsetting,”’ etc. 


Best in the World for Colors. 


Acme Ink Reducer prevents ink from accu- 
mulating on tympan (or packing), which fact is 
acknowledged to be a decided advantage» when 
printing colorwork on both sides of paper. 

For all particular or expensive classes of work 
(catalogues, booklets, etc.) making long, continu- 
ous runs, Acme Ink Reducer is expressly rec- 
ommended ; it prevents “‘picking”’ of paper, ‘‘filling 
up”’ of fine-Jine cuts or small type, and dries witha 
bright, clear finish. 

Leading Printers all use Acme Ink Reducer.. 





Try It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. 


ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 








PRINTERS EVERYWHERE FIND THE PRODUCING OF 
Imitation Typewritten Letters 


a most profitable side line. Ours is the leading Circular Letter Firm, printing 
millions of letters weekly on our PLATEN and HARRIS Presses. We make 
our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work in every way. 
Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users of our supplies. 
No apparatus of any kind required, and no royalties. Samples on request. 


M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist 
96S FIFTH S AVENUE, S CHICAGO 














If in a hurry, pe forms 


APLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 


Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 











Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


EASTERN OFFICE — 5 Beekman St., New York 














Machines “Krause” 


ifolg 


me Printers and Lithographers 


always in stock 


IT Louis Deyonce @ Co. 
; 69, 71-73 Duane Street 
NEW YORK. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER— DECEMBER, 1905. 


Adventure of Nicholas Ford, The 
Australian notes 

Book review 

Business notices 

Business office 

Correspondence 

“E” box is still there, ‘ 


EDITORIAL : 


Editorial notes 
Eight-hour struggle, The 
George Bernard Shaw and 
style-books 
Effective way of increasing export trade, An. 413 
Eight-hour agitation in America, The 


the printers’ 


Hints for the printer-photographer.......... B 
Hunter, David C., sculptor 

In a book of old plays (ve 

Job composition 

eo eg er err ey 37 
Lithography 








CONTENTS. 


| London notes 


Machine composition 

Modern bookbinding 

Newspaper work 

Notes on printing-inks 

Obituary 

Paris notes 

Poets and humorists of the American press. . 

Pressroom 

Printers’ advertising 

Prize competition for the prevention of lead 
poisoning 

Process engraving 


| Proofroom 
| Question box 
| Sentiment in colors 


Size illusion of the depressed letter P 


| Specialty printing 


Specimens 


| Stillings, Charles A., Public Printer 


To the memory of Franklin and his disciples. 402 


| Trade notes 
| Tramp printer, The (verse)..........++++2+ 397 








Type specimen pages 
When Twain met Greeley...+ 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Comet We POR, Biss cvcsicissscascvesees 383 
Crossing the St. Lawrence river on the ice. 385 
426 
In a London park 394 
It was pie for the devil 428 
Last item in the mortgage sale, The 378 
Latest scandal, 381 
Low tide on the Essex coast 395 
Maternal solicitude 401 
Mid-day rest, The 386 
Moonshiners, The 392 
Old English churchyard, An.........+.-+- 396 
Paper, sir? 398 
Prehistoric Australian artist, A.......... 
ne ae ee rer re ee ec 389 
Shooting Lachine rapids 
Type from Australia, A 
Why Christmas dinner was late 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ackermann & McLaren 

Acme Compound Co 

Acme Staple Co 

American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
Anderson, C. F., & C 

Atlas Electrotype Co 

Ault & Wiborg Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 

Bates & Edmonds Motor Co 

Bates Machine Co 

Beck, Charles, Paper Co 

Berkshire Specialty Co 

Big Four-C. & O. Route 

Big Four Printing Ink Co 

SAMS EOL SEO 0%. 00 4h'a bo ates ee who cee 360 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co............ 342 
Black-C — Co. 

Blatchford, ao 

Bloom, A. H” 

Bond, B. F., eas Ts. iv ccctesagense rages 351 
Brown Folding Machine Co 

Burrage, Robert R 

Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Campbell Co. 

Carver, C. R., Co 

Challenge Marhinery Co. ....ecceccscceaes 348 
Chambers Bros. Co. 335 
Champion Coated Paper Co............... 338 
OLN A RIE ID 5, 4.59.0 616-0 0:90.46 04.0 0% 346 
Chicago & North-Western 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

Chicago Water Motor & Fan Co 

Child Acme Cutter Co 

Cleland Chemical Co 

Coes, Loring, & Co 

Connecticut Type Foundry 

Cottrell, C. B., & Sons Co 

Coy Printing Press Co 

Crane, Z. & W. M 

Crawley Book Machinery 

Cross Paper Feeder Co 


Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co 
Duplex Printing Press Co 
Durant, W. N., C 


PE MN, Me BONE is ascssiea ee ceecot ee 
Frisco System 
Fuller, E. C., 
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Gilbert, Harris & Co 

Glidden Printing Ink Co 

Globe Engraving & — Co 
Gordon Press Brake C 

Goss Printing Press ex 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co 
Guarantee Electric Co 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Hampshire Paper Co. 
Harris Automatic Press Co 
Hedden, W. J. 

Hellmuth, Charles 
Higgins, Chas. M., 

Huber, J. M. 


Illinois Central 

Indiana Chemical Co. 
Inland-Walton Engraving Co. 
Inventors’ Machine Works 


Jenney Electric Mfg. Co 
Juergens Bros. Co. 


Kast & Ehinger 
Keith Paper Co. 
Knowlton, M. D., Co 
Krause, Karl 


Latham Machinery Co. 
Levey, Fred’k H., Co. 

Lindenmeyr, Henry, re eee Cover 
Little Giant Hay Press Co. 


Martenson, L., & Co 
Mayer, Robert, & Co 
Mead, A. G. 

Megill, E. L. 

Meisel Press & Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Merriam, G. & C., Co 
Miehle Ptg. Press & Mfg. Co 
Mietz, August 

Mittag & Volger 

Monasch Lithographing Co. 
Monotype 
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